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PAT. 



INTRODUCTION. 



THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 



'T'HERE is an old-feshioned squaie in an old-fashioned 
part of London, known by the name of Hoppetty 
Square. In many ways it is like other squares. In the 
midst a fair-sized piece of grass surrounded by a thick 
hedge, planted with trees, and laid out in gravel walks, 
and with a row of houses on each side facing the dif- 
ferent points of the compass. There is not much traffic 
in this out-of-the-way part of London, so that the grass 
and trees are thicker and greener than those in the more 
fashionable and more noisy neighbourhoods. It is un- 
like other squares, in that it has a story attached to it, 
and a story which gave it its odd name. 

A long time ago, before London grew to be the 
crowded city it is, there was only one house in Hoppetty 
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Square. It stood by itself Eacing the south, and in it 
lived an old man. He seemed to be alone in the wide 
world ; no one came near him, and he never went to see 
any one. He attracted people's attention because he 
was so odd-looking, — very short, very upright, with a 
large nose and red face, and though he was quite old, he 
had bright yellow hair, and nice blue eyes. He walked 
in a funny manner, one step, and then a little hop, 
another step, and then another little hop, and so on. 
As the years went by and nothing was ever found out 
about him, not even his name, because they did not 
know what else to call him, and because he walked in 
such a funny way, people gave him the name of Old 
Hoppetty. 

And after a while it got whispered about that Old 
Hoppetty was a miser, and that in his house were hidden 
countless stores of gold and silver. So little children 
when they saw him coming would run back to their 
nurses, and would only peep fearfully at him when they 
knew they were in safe quarters, and they would say to 
each other under breath, "That little old man is a 
miser." 

The time came when poor Old Hoppetty grew so 
infirm that he could only walk out very slowly, leaning 
heavily upon a thick stick, and people noticed that he 
had quite lost his quaint hopping step. Then there 
was a day when he never came out at all, — ^and when 
the neighbours went into his house to find out if he was 
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ill, he was lying in his bed, still and cold, and the 
doctors said he must have died in his sleep. 

The house was searched from attic to cellar, but they 
found no heaps of gold and silver; no letters, no papers 
of any kind, but in an empty desk a well-worn silk purse, 
which was turned out, and contained ;^2o in gold. 
That was all. No treasures, — but the rooms were well- 
lined with books in handsome bindings, only there was 
no name in any of the title-pages. Curious people 
were feirly puzzled. Old Hoppetty they had called him 
in his life, and it seemed as if he was determined that 
he would never be known by any other name. He was 
advertised in all the papers, but nothing more was ever 
found out about him. 

After a while more houses were added on to Old 
Hoppett/s, until a Square was formed, and when they 
wanted to name it, they thought of the odd old man 
who had lived in what was now a comer house, and they 
named it after him, — Hoppetty Square. 

But a silly idea had in the mean time got about that 
the old man haunted his house, and that every evening 
after dark he could be seen wandering in and out of the 
rooms with his quaint hopping step, guarding his trea- 
sures and counting his coins. So, though it was the 
best and biggest house in the Square, no one would live 
in it. By degrees it grew dark and dingy, and out of 
repair. It was painted, and papered, and done-up most 
invitingly, but to no purpose. It had a bad name. 
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nobody would take it, and the errand boys would stop 
whistling in the dark as they drew near " the Haunted 
House," would gaze up fearfully at it, and run quickly 
past, hailing with joy the cheerful lights in the windows 
of the next houses. 

But one day, after many years of emptiness, the white- 
washers and painters appeared upon the scene, and the 
bills were taken down from " the Haunted House." The 
neighbours could hardly believe their own sight. There 
was a rush to the landlord, and he gladly told them the 
truth. 

The Haunted House was to be inhabited by a Mrs. 
Vane, — she was the widow of an officer, her husband 
had lately died, and she had eight small children. 
Afterwards the inquisitive people discovered that Mrs. 
Vane was very poor, and that she had taken the Haunted 
House because it was offered to her at a very low rent. 
The landlord was glad to let it at what he could get for 
it, and Mrs. Vane was thankful for such a large roomy 
house at a merely nominal rent So they suited very 
well. She was told of the report about it, but she 
didn't seem to mind; and the house was soon after 
haunted in right earnest by tiny feet, and bigger feet, 
that scampered up and down the old oak stairs, by 
merry voices, and ringing laughter. 

That was eight years ago now, and people have for- 
gotten that it was ever known as the " Haunted House." 
It is changed to the grand title of "Army House." 
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Mrs. Vane protested against this as sounding silly, but 
what is a mother to do with seven bonny lads and 
lassies, full of health and spirits, against her ? I suppose 
all mothers would do as Mrs. Vane did — ^give in. 

No errand boy hurries past it now ; on the contrary, it 
is a favourite resting-place for their boards or baskets. 
And they take many a sly peep at the windows to see if 
any of the bright faces happen to be looking out, and 
if such is the case, they respectfully touch their caps. 
By this you will know how the state of affairs has 
improved. 

So much for the house, — now for the people who live 
in it. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PEOPLE WHO LIVE tS IT. 

'X'HE clock in the church tower round the comer will 
soon strike six. This is the Vanes' tea-hour, so we 
shall be sure to find everybody at home. There is no 
need to knock or ring, for unless it is the depth of 
winter, the front door of Anny House is always set wide 
open. " It looks hospitable and inviting," the Vane 
children say. 

Now taking the Vanes as a family, there is never any 
doubt or indecision about them. They have their 
opinions, and they never hesitate to air them. " The 
front door must always be kept wide open," they say, 
and though Brigit very much objects, she has to give in. 
There is somethii^ in numbers after all, and seven high- 
spirited children are a handful to battle ag^unst, — and so 
Br%it often finds to her cost. 

To your left as you enter the house is the dining- 
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room, and Mrs. Vane is standing before the tea-tray at 
the top of a long table. Brigit has just brought in the 
urn, and is talking to her mistress. She is a privileged 
person, and somewhat of a character. 

Mrs. Vane is Irish by birth, and soon after she was 
married, she took Brigit, a girl from her native place, to 
be her maid. She was so faithfiil and devoted that in 
course of time she became head nurse, but now that 
Robin the youngest is eight years old she has been for 
the last few years cook and housekeeper, — in fact she 
helps her mistress in any and every way she can. She 
thinks there are no children like her children, as she 
calls them, but she wages " war to the knife" with them 
often and often, for she has a temper. She is tall and 
big, with high cheek-bones, reddish hair, blue eyes and 
a fresh complexion. The only other servant the Vanes 
keep is a girl named Jane, who is house and parlour 
maid in one. She is hard-working, and a slave to Brigit, 
who sits upon her most mercilessly. 

We will leave Mrs. Vane to make the tea, and pass 
into the room behind the dining-room. It ought to be 
the drawing-room, but it is called the sitting-room. This 
is another rule of those arbitrary children. " Drawing- 
room sounds grand^^ say they, " as if nobody ever sat in 
it unless they were receiving company, but sitting-room 
sounds as if people lived in it." So sitting-room it is. 

" It doesn't matter what it is called," says Mrs. Vane, 
yielding the point. 
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" And I never thought to see the day," says Brigit, 
with withering scorn, " that my mistress should live in a 
house of her own, and not have a drawing-room to ask 
her friends into." 

" Poor Brigit," says Pat, with provoking sweetness. 

She turns fiercely upon him, but Pat is gone. 

The furniture in the sitting-room has seen eight years' 
wear and tear, and has long ago lost its freshness. Nor 
is it very tidy, for the Vanes have one and all a great 
dislike to a tidy room. " It looks as if no one but the 
^ cat lived in it," they say, and upon the days when there 
is a grand cleaning-up, and every chair is moved to its 
proper angle, each table as straight as if its distance had 
been measured, every ornament in a niche of its own, 
and the books and work-boxes and a hundred little knic- 
knacs stiffly put into the places where Brigit thinks they 
ought to go; then upon these cleaning days directly 
the children come home from school there is a raid upon 
the room. In five minutes the scene is changed. The 
chairs seem to smile at you in quite a friendly manner, 
and though they are only wood they have an expression 
about them that makes them appear like the people who 
sit in them. That big easy-chair, with a footstool before 
it, looks Mrs. Vane all over, as she leans restfuUy back 
in it when the work of the day is done. In the depths 
of that luxuriously cushioned chair lies Pat's tumbled 
brown head. That straight-backed chair squeezed into 
a comer, a little table near it, is Joseph's upright 
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sinewy figure to perfection, while that pert little rocking- 
chair can be none other than the scornful Mops. 

But if I linger so long over the furniture I shall never 
finish the people, so we pass along to the end of the 
passage where there is a fair-sized room called the study. 
Here the elder children learn their lessons in the even- 
ings, and here in the day-time sits Mrs. Vane mending 
and making clothes, helped in this as in everything by 
the faithful Brigit. 

On the two next floors are the bedrooms, over those 
the servants' bedrooms, and also a large attic which has 
always been given up to the children to do what they 
like in it They call it the mess-room, and here they 
clean out their pets, do their carpentering, and keep 
their treasures, each having a separate box or cupboard 
belonging altogether to the owner. This room is a great 
resort upon wet half-holidays, when they can make a 
great noise, or do anything they please. 

Glengarry, the eldest, always called Garry, is now 
fifteen. He is a feir-haired, well-built laddie, hardwork- 
ing at his lessons, but more persevering than clever. 

Giles, a year younger, is not unlike Garry in face, but 
he is shorter for his age, stouter and ruddier. He is 
quicker at his studies than Garry, and has greater abili- 
ties, but not the same application. 

Eve and Elsie are twins of thirteen. They have both 
brown hair and hazel eyes. Eve is quiet and lazy. 
Elsie is quicker-tempered and brisker altogether. Then 
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comes Patrick, a year younger than the twins. His hair 
is brown, and rough-looking. His face is a plain one, 
and he is short and sturdy. But his eyes are beauties : 
dark, deep grey, and eyes that look, as the Irish say, as 
if they had "been put in with a smutty finger." He is 
the most unreliable, sweet-tempered boy in the world, 
and is always keeping his family in perpetual hot water. 
He seems to have one idea only, and that is to get as 
much fun out of life as he possibly can. He is always 
promising to mend his ways, and turn over a new leaf. 
Pat's promises come very readily, but somehow they 
are never kept, and his leaves, if they are ever turned 
over, very soon blow back again. He is not at all par- 
ticular as to the company he keeps or where his love for 
adventure leads him, and if he is absent the members of 
his family are upon thorns until he appears, for they 
never know what scrape he may not be getting into or 
what state he may be fii when he does turn up. They 
often wonder whether it is his name that exercises a 
mysterious influence over him, and whether if he had 
been christened sober John or Thomas he would have 
grown a diffierent boy. " But we can't unchristen him, 
so it is no good thinking about it," says Elsie, with a 
sigh. 

Joseph next in age and a year younger, calls himself a 
poet. His head is filled with nothing but rhymes, and 
he is always composing verses when he ought to be 
di£ferently engaged. He is not at all modest over his 
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verses, and his schoolmaster, Dr. Ryley, often wishes 
them at the bottom of the sea. So do his brothers and 
sisters. He chants them about the house all hours of 
the day. He hunts people into comers, and pins them 
there while he reads to them pages and pages of his 
poetry. He is a trial to his family in another way, for 
he has made up his mind that poets always wear their 
hair long, so he refuses to have his cut at the proper 
times. He is very fair, and he parts his hair down the 
middle, and lets it hang nearly to his shoulders, so that 
as the boys say, '^ he might be a girl at once for the look 
of him." But Joseph is equally deaf to coaxings and 
teasings. 

Mopsa, a step below Joseph, is a fair, bright-eyed 
child, with a tumed-up nose, and a scornful curve to the 
upper lip. She always believes her own little self to be 
in the right, and all the rest of the world in the wrong, 
and this is trying, to say the least of it 

And now we come to an end of the army children, as 
they call themselves, and as they are always called. 
Colonel Vane, their father, was in the Artillery, and during 
his time as a soldier saw a fair amount of service, and 
won several medals. It was the great sorrow of his 
children that he was not killed in action, but died of 
fever at Gibraltar. He was a bright, genial man, a good 
comrade, and a true friend, so that both officers and 
men loved and respected him. Mrs. Vane followed the 
fortunes of her husband, and went wherever he went, and 
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all her children, with the exception of the youngest, had 
been thorough pets of the regiment. The elder ones 
remember only something, and the younger ones nothing 
of those happy days, but they are never tired of setting 
Brigit to work to tell them stories of the time when 
Father was alive, and when six bonny children and one 
wee crowing baby, were known far and wide as the pets 
of the regiment. 

The army is a perfect passion with the Vanes, and 
there is no end to their enthusiasm where it is concerned. 
They look pityingly down upon those who have no con- 
nection with it, and they pride themselves upon all their 
godfathers and godmothers being army people. Things 
in this world so often go in contrasts. Certainly the 
Vanes think it very odd that Pat should have the 
grandest godparents. Lord Mirvin was the general of 
his fether's regiment, but has now retired, and he is one 
godfather, the other is General Desart, who, with his 
wife the Lady Adela, stood to Pat, little thinking what a 
care-for-nothing their godson would grow up. They are 
both very highly connected, and extremely rich. 

But if Pat has the grandest, they are all loud in de- 
claring that Joseph has the nicest godfather. Nothing 
can be done Mthout Alan Hamilton's voice in the matter. 
He was quite young when he stood to Joseph, and he 
has just lately been made a captain. "The best and 
dearest fellow that ever wore uniform or went through 
his drill" So say the Vanes, and they are never tired of 
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reminding Joseph what a lucky fellow he is. Alan re- 
ceived a set of verses from his godson upon the occasion 
of his getting his promotion. They were written upon 
the best paper money would buy \ they were very long 
and very complimentary. 

The godfather who stands next in their affections, is a 
grey-haired old sergeant. He was the means of saving 
Colonel Vane's life, and it was because of that that he 
was asked to be godfather to Giles, who was then the 
baby. He spends three or four days with them every 
year, and they always arrange that his visits shall take 
place in their holidays, so that they may be able to see 
as much of him as possible, and take him about in a 
body to show him the lions of London. Perhaps there is 
no time in the whole year they look forward to or enjoy 
like that of the sergeant's visit. 

The Vanes, as I told you, are poor, so poor that Mrs. 
Vane finds it a constant trouble to make ends meet, and 
to clothe and educate her eight sons and daughters. If 
the dear old man, known as Old Hoppetty, who led so 
solitary a life, had not left such a name behind him and 
kept every one at a distance from the Haunted House, I 
cannot think how she would have got on, for she never 
could afford to pay the rent of a house large enough to 
hold them all. As it is, the children would come badly 
off for pocket-money if it were not for those kind god- 
fathers and godmothers who keep them supplied. In 
that respect I do not fancy there ever were such fortunate 
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people as the Vanes. Some people never hear of their 
godparents from the day of their christening to the day 
of their death. But there is not a godfather or god- 
mother belonging to the Vanes who does not take more 
or less of an interest in them. They write to them, send 
them pocket-money; if they are in town, come to see 
them, invite them to parties, and have them to spend 
some of their holidays with them, so that I do not think 
the Vanes are so much to be pitied after all. 

"They have army on the brain," their friends tell 
them, and it really seems as if it was so. Even when 
they were babies of four and five years old their toys had 
no interest for them unless they were connected with 
soldiers. A witty and clever friend, an army man of 
course, invented and carved them an original Noah's 
ark. It was made of lime wood, and afterwards painted. 
The ark itself was a barracks, Mr. Noah was a General 
commanding Her Majesty's 5th Lancers; Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet were respectively colonel, captain, and lieu- 
tenant in the same regiment and serving under their 
father. The animals, too, were pressed into the service. 
The elephants carried the officers' baggage, the dogs beat 
the drums, the monkeys sounded the bugle, and so on. 
The army ark was a source of great enjoyment to the 
children, and they wanted no other toy when they could 
have it. But I do not think myself that they were quite 
fair in playing with it, for though Shem and Ham were 
both promoted by being washed white and then carefully 
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re-painted by the kind friend who first carved them, 
Japhet never got his promotion, but is a lieutenant to 
this very day. There is a flavour of favouritism about 
this, unless it really is, as the army children said, " that 
Japhet made such a bad soldier that he did not deserve 
to be promoted. He was not obedient." Of course, if 
that was the case, Japhet richly merited his fate, for we 
all know that the first duty of a soldier is obedience. 

As they are such a warlike family, you will not be 
surprised if I tell you that all four boys, Garry, Giles, 
Pat, and Joseph, have long made up their minds to 
nothing but the army, even if they have to enter as 
common soldiers and work their way from the ranks. 
Their mother ventured to suggest that one of them at 
least should turn his attention to other matters, " a mer- 
chant, now, or the tea trade, both are very paying things, 
and as they would have no fortune — ^" but she was never 
allowed to finish, for the whole seven were down upon 
her, the girls for the bo)rs and the boys for themselves, 
and even Brigit was upon their side. It was very hard, 
for, putting the money question aside, Mrs. Vane longed 
to be able to look forward to having one or two of her 
sons at hand, that she might sometimes satisfy her 
mother's heart by seeing them, and reckoning upon their 
advice and assistance if she should be in need of them. 
But it was the first time and the last that she ever 
attempted to alter their«decision, and as she turned away 
and a tiny hand stole into hers, she thanked God that 
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she had another child besides her army children, and he 
would never leave her, so he said, as long as he lived. 

While I am upon this army topic, I must not forget 
a most important — person, I was nearly calling him. 
You will hear a good deal of him during this story, so I 
must introduce you to him. Come into the dining- 
room, and upon a table in the recess formed by the bay 
window, is a large cage, and in this cage a grey and rose- 
coloured parrot. Make your bow to him and he will 
bow to you in return, for I assure you he has been taught 
superior manners, and there is not in the whole world a 
more cunning and clever bird than the Ensign, as he is 
called. 

When Garry was a baby and just beginning to talk 
there came to the house a soldier, to whom Colonel 
Vane, but he was only Captain then, had shown great 
kindness. The man was ushered into the dining-room, 
where Garry's father was sitting, with his son upon his 
knee, and after saluting, he put the parrot's cage into 
Garry's fat outstretched hand, and said, 

" My brother, the sailor, brought him from furrin parts, 
Captin, and they say he is powerful quick at pickin' up 
words, and which is making so bold as to hope you will 
allow the young gentleman to accept of him." 

" Pretty, pretty," crowed Garry, with admiration. 

" Nice boy," said the parrot, his head on one side and 
his wicked black eye twinkling at the child. 

Garry laughed delightedly. 
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" The Ensign, the Ensign," he said, pointing his fet 
forefinger at the bird. 

The Ensign was a youth who was the tyrant Garry's 
most humble slave. He gave him endless rides upon 
his back, roared like a lion, and imitated endless animals 
for his amusement. He was very fond of saying to 
Garry after a game of romps, " You're a nice boy." So 
the parrot ever after went by the name of the Ensign. 
Why he has not been promoted all these years I do not 
know. Perhaps, like Japhet, he does not * deserve it' 

He is a bird to be afraid of, is the Ensign, especially if 
you have anything upon your mind, any little secret that 
you do not want the whole world to hear. And he has 
a habit of hitting the right nail upon the head and point- 
ing the moral in a manner that is almost impish. Any- 
body with an unquiet conscience may well dread the 
Ensign. 

Of course he is an army bird. To quote Pat, " There 
isn't a feather in his whole body that isn't true to its 
colours." 

And this brings me to the only person in the house 
who has no connection with the army, Robin the civilian. 



CHAPTER III. 



/^NLY a civilian ! That is all. Poor little Robin, he 
has grown used to it now, but at one time it vexed 
and worried him more than words can tell. 

It was when he was a little fellow about five years old, 
it seemed a dreadful thing to him, for he didn't in the 
least understand what it meant, and even in those early 
days he was very much shut up in himself He never 
talked about himself if he could help it, and it did not 
enter his head to ask mother what it meant. Instead of 
that he would toil up the stairs to the mess room, climb 
into a chair and sit there for hours watching the birds 
wheeling round and round, close, as it seemed to him, to 
the clear blue sky. Somewhere beyond those clouds is 
that beautiful place called Heaven, and he would wonder 
if he should ever get there, or if he should be the one of 
all the family to be shut out because he was ' only a 
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civilian.' "I wonder if they have nothing but army 
children up in Heaven ?" he would say to himself, as he 
leant his chin upon his hand, and looked straight into 
the sky, as if his wondering, steadfast eyes could see 
through the fleecy clouds, and learn an answer there to 
the question which worried him. " If I ask God very 
hard, perhaps He will let me go there though I am ' only 
a civilian.' If God's Angel would only open the Golden 
Gate a tiny, weeny bit, I think I could creep in, because 
they always say I am such a little shrimp of a fellow." 

As Robin grew older he grew wiser, and then he 
found out that 'civilian' does not mean anything bad, 
but is only a name given to people who have nothing 
to do with the army or navy. Then it did not vex him 
in the least, and he gave up worrying over it. 

Brigit used to say indignantly, "How could Master 
Robin be anything but an army child, when he was the 
son of his father, and he the best Colonel that ever 
stepped?" but after a time even she dropped into the 
same habit as the others, and Robin was 'only a 
civilian' to every one in the house, not excepting the 
Ensign. 

There were several reasons for this. Robin was not 
bom until after his father's death, so that he was bom at 
a time when the whole household was plunged into grief, 
mouming for a brave man and a loving husband and 
father. When he was only a few weeks old they moved 
into Anny House, and Robin as a baby therefore knew 
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nothing of the army. He was never cradled and lulled 
to sleep in a soldier's arms, his white robe shining whiter 
from the contrast with the bright uniform against which 
he was nestled, as had been the case with each of the 
others. No little drummer-boys had run after Brigit, 
when she carried him out for his daily airing, to coax for 
a peep of the weeny baby fece. His tiny hands had 
never slyly found their way to the bottom of an officer's 
pocket and brought up a bag of sugar-plums to be 
scrambled for by his brothers and sisters. He had never 
been wakened from his sleep by the blast of the bugle ; 
and the clanking of swords and beating of drums which 
were, in the ears of his brothers and sisters, the sweetest 
music in the world, were sounds unknown to him. 

Even his godfathers and godmother are not connected 
with the army. One godfather is a friend of mother's, 
an old gentleman named Butterby. He has long since 
retired upon a Civil Service pension, and lives in a 
house called the Bungalow at Goldenwater, a place in 
Essex. Robin's other godfather is the doctor, and his 
godmother the doctor's wife. 

And there is nothing in the least warlike about Robin 
himself. He remembers none of the colours and uni- 
forms of the different regiments, while all the other 
children have them at their fingers' ends, and can give 
you at a second's notice every detail of the uniform of 
any regiment you choose to name. He has never been to 
a review, for the only time he heard firing he was frightened 
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nearly into a fit, and the very talking of guns now makes 
him shiver and feel sick. He has not the slightest wish 
to see the Horse Guards drill, on the contrary, he would 
much rather stay away. He never cared for the de- 
lightful Noah's ark, in fact, he never liked it half so well 
as the one he called "the real Mr. Noah's ark." He 
had a great affection as a child for the old-fashioned but 
respectable Mr. Noah, and he would go to bed with him 
held tight in his hand. Once, in baby-forgetfulness, he 
sucked Mr. Noah's head bald, and made himself ill 
with the paint. He shed tears when the old Noah's 
ark was packed up and sent to the Children's Hospital 
in Great Ormond Street, for he felt he was parting from 
a friend, and he regarded the new Mr. Noah, in his 
smart regimentals, in the light of an impostor. He 
never took the new Mr. Noah to his heart as he had 
done to the old one, — and perhaps it is the only point, 
as yet, in his life in which he has proved obstinate, and 
refused to yield. 

He is different in every way from the army children. 
Such bonny healthy boys and girls they have always 
been, and excepting for a headache now and then, not 
knowing what pain is. But Robin seems to have had 
their share of illness in addition to his own, and it is 
wonderful that he is alive to tell the tale. Cutting his 
teeth caused him endless trouble, and then he had the 
measles : after that whooping-cough, which remained 
with him for nine long months. At five years old he 
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showed symptoms of scarlet fever. He was left very 
weak when he got the better of that, and the next year 
was spent in getting up his strength. Then he had a 
sharp attack of bronchitis, and since that he has had no 
other illness than a cold in his head. He is not much 
to boast of though even now, for his wrists are not bigger 
than the drum-sticks of a good-sized fowl. 

Though he is only a civilian, and a little shrimp of a 
fellow into the bargain, it is curious how, from mother 
downwards, everybody rushes to Robin for sympathy. 
Brigit complains to him of Jane's forgetfulness and care- 
lessness ; Jane, in her turn, weeps when she tells him 
that Brigit is hard and unkind to her. Mother finds her- 
self talking to him, as if he were an old man, of her anxieties 
about money and her fears lest Pat will do anything rash 
and disgrace himself and the honoured name of Vane. 
Joseph recites to him his verses by the hour together. 
If the Ensign has torn his nail, it is to Robin he shows 
it, crying pitifully, " Poor Ensign, poor Ensign," and if 
he has lost one of his feathers, it is to Robin that he 
carries it, putting it into his hand, and saying pathetically, 
" All gone ! all gone !" 

I cannot give you any reason for this, unless it is that 
in the first place Robin makes such a good listener, and 
in the second he talks so little about himself and thinks 
so much about other people. It is not often that you 
hear him say, "I did this," or "I did that" Indeed 
that big letter I has not much to do with Robin's alpha* 
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bet. Then as the years of his short life have rolled on, 
he has thought so constantly about other people and so 
little about himself, that his heart has grown larger and 
larger until everybody runs to take shelter in it. It is 
one of the best things you can have in this world — z. 
very large heart. 

On account of his health Robin has not been allowed 
to do many lessons. He can read and write, but that is 
about the sum of his learning. The doctor has ordered 
him all the air he can get without too much exercise, so 
that when the weather is anything like weather, he spends 
a great deal of his time in the square garden. Here he 
potters about and amuses himself to his heart's content 
He digs and rakes the flower beds, and in the spring 
sows seeds and waters diligently, when the rain does not 
save him the trouble, and in the summer he is rewarded 
by quite a nice show of flowers, and has many a little 
bouquet for mother's table or for one of his own par- 
ticular friends. It may occur to you that the other 
people who live in the square are very easy-going to 
allow Robin to do what he pleases in a garden that 
belongs to all the dwellers in the square alike. But they 
care nothing about gardening themselves, and they have 
a weakness for Robin. Very few of them pass by with- 
out a kind word, a smile to the " delicate fair-haired boy 
with the dark, wondering eyes." - 

Then he has three great friends, and a day never 
passes without a visit from one of them, that is, of 
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course, if the weather is fine, and he is in the garden. 
There is Dull, the policeman, who generally turns up 
during his morning or afternoon rounds in Hoppetty 
Square, and who leans over one of the gates to have a 
chat with " Muster Robin." He is such a big, weary 
man, and often in very low spirits. He has a wife, of 
whom he is greatly afraid, and he constantly complains 
that she has been " giving it to him !" What she gives 
him Robin has not been able to find out, and he feels a 
delicacy about asking. He knows it can't be anything 
nice^ because Dull is more depressed than usual after- 
wards. But Robin has a fairy wand, and if he sees Dull 
leaning upon the gate looking moodily across it, puffing 
every now and again a huge sigh, Robin just takes out 
this fairy wand, touches Dull gently with it, and before 
you can cry " Presto !" the clouds vanish and the sun 
shines out. " How is Dolly to-day ?" asks Robin, and 
Dull's heavy face brightens, and he straightens himself 
like a man as he begins to talk of his cripple girl. She 
is his only child, and all the world to him — the one 
green spot in his desert, the bright star in his gloomy 
sky. Robin had never seen her, but Dull's descriptions 
have been so vivid, that he seems to know her quite 
well. He can see the open doorway, the chair in the 
midst of it and the cripple girl, with her crutches beside 
her, watching eagerly for father to come home from his 
beat. A lonely life is Dolly's, with her mother out the 
whole day at the ironing work, and her thoughts are all 
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centred upon the hour when father will return to 
gladden her heart. She manages to get about on her 
crutches to have his meals ready for him, but she soon 
tires. And Robin has done so much to lighten her 
lonely hours. Many a dainty of fruit or sweetmeat that 
has been given to him has found its way to Dolly, and 
his toys and books one by one have gone the same road, 
until a day comes when he is startled to find that he is 
left without any treasures at all ! 

" But Dolly wants them most," he argues to himself. 
"There's mother and the army children, and Jane, 
and Brigit, and the Ensign ; I've got all those, and Dolly 
is nearly always by herself" 

So he resigns himself to his poverty without a pang of 
regret There's a road to every one's heart, and the 
road to DuU's is Dolly. You may imagine how he 
feels towards Robin. Indeed when he and Dolly are 
alone together their talk is of little else than " Muster 
Robin." 

A very different person is Pinch the cabman. A short, 
brisk, tidy man, a man who ought to be crowned with 
laurels, if his worth were only known, for he takes as 
much care of his horse as he does of himself. He does 
not come so regularly as Dull, because he has to wait 
upon his stand, in case he should be wanted, when he is 
not " eagaged." But sometimes on his way from a sta- 
tion he turns into the square, jumps down from the box, 
and runs to the hedge for a few words with Robin. 
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Pinch has a sister, such a dainty little body,' so pretty 
and sweet and good that the neighbours have given her 
the title of " Miss," and always speak of her as " Miss 
Daisy." It has long been a promise that, when a bright 
day comes and work is slack, Pinch shall call for Robin, 
and drive him to his home to have a cup of tea with 
Miss Daisy. They live in Paradise Row, and Pinch 
says with pride, "She keeps their two rooms like a 
picter." He is wonderfully proud of Miss Daisy. She 
might be a Princess from the reverence in which he holds 
her. 

Friar the chimney-sweep is a merry-hearted fellow, 
always whistling or humming. It is a dream of Robin's 
to see him for once clean and white like other folk, and 
without the crust of soot which covers him, and leaves 
only a pair of merry eyes and a row of white teeth to be 
visible. Friar lives with what he calls his " old woman," 
who is really his step-mother. She must be a greedy 
" old woman," Robin thinks, for Friar gives her most of 
his earnings, and she spends them partly upon snuff and 
partly upon drink. This Friar accidentally mentioned 
once, for as a rule he does not care to talk about his 
" old woman," only there is a shadow across his eyes 
dimming their merriment, and his tunes are sadder when 
his steps are wending homewards. 

We can learn a good deal from people's silence, how- 
ever, and Robin has a dim idea that Friar's home is not 
so pleasant as it might be ; that there is no Dolly to 
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watch for his coming, no Miss Daisy to keep his rooms 
" like a picter." 

And here for the present we will leave Robin and his 
friends. We have given him a good deal of attention, 
considering that after all he is " only a civilian." 



CHAPTER IV. • 

A COUNCIL OF WAR, 

T ESSONS are over for the evening, and the Vanes 
are scattered about the house, 'upstairs, down- 
stairs, and in my lady's chamber.' Suddenly the notes 
of a bugle sound, clear and distinct, piercing into every 
nook and corner. The army children know that it sum- 
mons them to 'a council of war,' to be held in the 
study. 

They obey the call at once, and run hastily down to 
meet at the study-door. When they enter they find 
Garry in possession of the arm-chair at the head of the 
table, and they seat themselves round it There is a 
rule concerning these councils, that silence is not to be 
broken either by applause or dissent until the chief has 
said his say, then they may comment upon it. 
Garry clears his throat, rises to his feet, and begins, — 
"I have called you together to settle an important 
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piece of business. Every year we club together to give 
Brigit a birthday present. You all know how much 
she objects to our giving her a present, because she says 
it is waste of money. You know too that she tries to 
prevent us in every way she can. Each year she gets 
worse and worse, — ^she tries to tire us out by being pro- 
voking, and so make us give it up. I need not remind 
you how she cuts up rusty for days beforehand, nor how 
upon the important morning itself we get a rowing 
all round, whether we deserve it or not. Brigit has a 
big temper, and we have a good deal to put up with 
from it, but then she has a great deal to put up with 
from us ; for I am quite sure you will agree that we are 
not a model family. So we can cry quits there. We all 
like Brigit, and value her faithful services, and whether 
she chooses it or not, we mean to give her a present 
We have all been better off this year, and put more 
money towards it, so that mother says, If we wish it, 
there is enough to buy her a nice dress. Now Brigit 
declares war against us as her birthday approaches, and 
tries by every stratagem to prevent our doing as we wish. 
She leads us a life the day before, and I propose that 
we shall be even with her by taking up the glove she 
throws down. First then, are you agreed that we act 
upon the defensive ?" 

Garry sits down to put this to the vote amid loud 
applause. Every hand is held up in token of assent. 

" Have you thought of a plan?" asks Giles. 
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"Yes," says Garry, rising again to his feet, and ex- 
amining a paper he holds in his hands. 

" The plan that I propose for our campaign is this," 
he continues : " Brigit's birthday is this day week. Now, 
other years we have always bought our present the day 
before; this year I propose we buy it upon Monday, 
which will be three days before the day itself. And the 
first thing to be done is to engage the attention of the 
enemy, and put her off her guard. This will be your 
part, Joseph, — ^you must go down into the kitchen upon 
Monday, directly after tea, and read some of your 
poetry to Brigit and Jane in your best style. Try and 
keep them interested for a long time, for we shall not be 
home for some time. Pat, you are to be the sentry, and 
walk up and down outside the house in case of the 
enemy, by any chance, getting scent of our movements, 
and coming after us. You all know what Brigit is, — she 
is quite capable of putting on her bonnet, finding out the 
shop, and making the shopman take back the stuff, even 
if it should be measured and cut. Then Giles and I 
can take the girls out for a walk, and they can buy the 
dress, and Brigit will never know anything about it until 
it is given. What do you say ?" 

" It is capital," they all exclaim. " Is that all, Garry?" 

" That is all," answers Garry. 

Then the tongues unloose. 

"Won't Brigit be in a way when she finds how 
nicely we have sold her," says Joseph. 
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" Depend upon me," says Pat. " I'm the boy for ye, 
niver a stip of the road shall she come after ye as long 
as Sentry Pafs on guard." 

" A good deal rests upon you, Jo," says Giles. 

" Choose your most interesting poem," says Garry. 

"And your longest," adds Elsie, anxiously. "We 
don't mean to hurry over choosing the dress." 

" Girls never do," says Joseph, calmly. " No need for 
you to tell me that." 

" I shall help choose," says Mopsa, decidedly. 

" What colour is it to be ?" asks Elsie. 

" And what stuff?" inquires Eve. 

"That you can settle between yourselves when you 
get to the shop," says Garry. 

A knock at the door. The children start guiltily. 
Suppose — suppose it should be Brigit — could she have 
heard? 

" Come in," answers Garry, anxiously, but there is a 
chorus of relief, 

" Oh, it's only mother." 

"I thought I should find you all here," says Mrs. 
Vane, " for I heard the bugle, and knew something im- 
portant was being discussed. What treason are you 
plotting ?" 

"Brigit's birthday," answers Giles, promptly. "Ex- 
plain to the mother, Garry." 

And he does so. 

"That will answer nicely I am sure," replies Mrs. 
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Vane. " Brigit will never suspect you this time until it 
is too late, and the deed done. When you bring home 
your purchase, and you had better not have it sent, lock 
it up in my wardrobe, and give me the key." 

" Thank you," sacys Garry ; " then that is settled." 
" Mopsa," says Giles, wamingly, " if you say anything 
to let the cat out of the bag we will never forgive you. 
You can't keep a secret generally, but mind you keep 
this one at your peril." 

" Did you speak to me ?" asks Mopsa, red as a rose 
with indignation. "What stories you do tell, Giles," 
severely. "Why I never told a secret in my life — 



neverJ* 



" Hush, Mopsa," says Mrs. Vane ; " now that you 
have finished your business," she continues, " I want you 
to give your best attention to me, for I have several 
things to tell you. But, Mopsa, it is nearly your bed- 
time. I think we can spare you, for nothing of what I 
have to say concerns you in the least. So, dear, go and 
get yoiu: supper, and then to bed. You shall hear all 
about it to-morrow," she says, kindly, as she kisses the 
disappointed child. And most slowly, most reluctantly, 
Mopsa backs out of the room. 

Mrs. Vane holds a pile of letters in her hand, and she 
consults them nervously. She dislikes more than any- 
thing to find fault, and it is chiefly to find fault that she 
has come into the study to-night. 

" I have had two letters of complaint within the last 
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few days from Dr. Ryley about Pat and Joseph," she 
says, her voice trembling, and a pink colour in her 
usually pale face. " With regard to you, Pat, he says 
that twice within a week you have been late for school — 
more than an hour late. Now you must have played 
truant, if that is the case, for you started from here in 
plenty of time. Giles and Garry always go with you as 
far as your roads lie together. Don't you?*' and she 
turns to the two elders. 

" Yes, mother," answers Giles ; " we always see them 
as far as Montague Road." 

" I wish I could trust you, Pat," says Mrs. Vane, with 
a sigh. " Over and over again you have played truant, 
and as many times have you promised me that it should 
be the last ! And yet here is the same thing happening 
twice in one week." 

"Sure, mother darlint," says Pat in his sweet, slow, 
coaxing voice, "and I was the boy that meant to keep 
me promise. But once it was the fire-engine, and I 
thought I'd just have time to go a wee bit of the way 
with it, and then run all the quicker to school to make 
up for it. I hadn't an idea it was so late, and if I don't 
belave, dear mother, in me he-arrt of hearts that it was 
that old doctor put the clock on." 

" That is not likely," says Mrs. Vane, gravely. " And 
the next time ?" 

" Well, the next time old Molly — ^you know old Molly, 
mother ?" 

D 
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" I do not" says Mrs. Vane. 

" The old apple-woman round the comer," says Pat's 
surprised voice. " Why I thought everybody knew old 
Molly. Well, she told me there was a row going on 
down Queen Street, and I thought I'd be only a minute 
seeing what it was all about, and then it was ever so 
much further off than she said, and when I got there it 
was all over, and I was late for school as well." 

There is keen regret in Pat's voice. Mrs. Vane wishes 
she could put it down to regret for being late for school, 
but any one who knows anything of Pat may be quite 
sure that the regret is for missing the row. Street rows 
are a special delight to him. 

It is very difficult to scold Pat. Mrs. Vane has tried 
it in private interviews, where she has put the matter in 
every light she can think of, and the result is always the 
same. He is coaxing, caressing, and seemingly penitent. 
Full of sorrow for the past, and brimming over with 
promises for the future, — promises to which he hardly 
gives a second thought after they are made. Nothing 
yet has gone deep with him. He is like the young man 
who "loved and rode away." The promises are given, 
but never kept. Now his mother is trying if a public 
rebuke will not cause him to do for shame what he has 
hitherto failed in doing from any other motive, namely — 
keep his word. Mrs. Vane fears she has not been so 
severe with him as she might have been. He is so very 
sweet-tempered, so ready to own himself in the wrong. 
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and herein lies the difference between Pat and Mopsa. 
That scornful little person can never see that she has 
done anything for which she ought to be sorry. Not all 
the talking in the world would make her see her mistakes 
and failures. They are both equally difficult to deal 
with, thougl^ Pat's is decidedly the pleasantest character. 
Just now he is looking at his mother with all the love 
which the Irish at a moment's notice are able to throw 
into their deep grey eyes. 

" Dear little mother," he says, sighing gently, — (it is 
only sometimes he puts on a brogue,) — " darling little 
mother, I have turned over such a lot of new leaves, and 
somehow they always blow back again. Trust me just 
this once, and I'll turn over another, and try that it 
shan't blow back again." 

" Do try, Pat, if I trust you again," is the answer, half 
sadly given. " I quite think it is want of thought, and 
not want of heart, that is your fault. But remember that 
want of thought if it is not checked becomes a habit, and 
makes people very selfish. Selfishness in time becomes 
heartlessness, and there is not a person in the world who 
would not be shocked beyond measure if they knew 
themselves to be heartless. It is the worst thing that 
could happen to anybody." 

" I'll try and think, mother, I really will," and with 
this promise she has to be content. 

" Where were you, Joseph, when Pat ran away ?" she 
says, turning to him. " Couldn't you remind him ?" 
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"I was behind," answers Joseph. "An idea came 
into my head, and I leant my book against a lamp-post, 
and stayed to put it down. If I had not I should have 
lost it.*' 

"And what a loss that would have been," mutters 
Giles. 

" And that suggests to me that one of Dr. Ryle/s 
letters concerns you, Joseph," says Mrs. Vane. "He 
says you pay so little attention to your lessons that it is 
quite a serious matter. Your exercise books are scrib- 
bled over with verses, and he cannot get you to care for 
anything that you ought to care about. Joseph, do you 
wish to grow up a dunce f 

The question is sudden, and it takes Joseph by sur- 
prise. A poet a dunce? Was it not next to impos- 
sible ? 

" No — ^mother," he falters. 

" And yet it will be the case if you do not give your 
mind to your studies. The doctor says you are more 
backward than any boy of your age in the school, and 
you will have to work hard now if you wish to make up 
for lost time. You will be worth nothing if you do not, 
for Her Majesty does not want half-educated men for 
officers. How will you pass your examinations if you do 
not prepare for them now, day by day, and week by 
week, by doing your school work thoroughly ?" 

Joseph looks thoughtful. Mrs. Vane has evidently 
made an impression here. She follows it up. 
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" You must put aside all thought of your verses dur- 
ing school-time, and during the hours at home when you 
ought to be occupied with your lessons. And you must 
work hard and try and retrieve yourself. Will you do 
this r 

" I will, mother," answers Joseph, with great solemnity. 
" I give you my word of honour I will." 

" That is right," says Mrs. Vane. " Now I must go 
quickly to the other things I have in hand. In my pos- 
session is your dear fether's watch. He valued it in 
his lifetime very much, for it was the gift of an old and 
dear friend. I have been thinking the matter over, and 
as you all mean to be soldiers it occurred to me that I 
would offer it as a reward to the boy who this time next 
year the best deserves it Now remember that each one of 
you has an equal chance of it. I am not going to give it 
to the best boy, but to the boy who tries the hardest and 
most perseveringly to conquer his faults. It is my con- 
stant prayer that you may all grow up good Christian 
gentlemen as well as gallant soldiers. If your father 
were alive, I am sure he would say this to you — that you 
will be of no use as soldiers unless you learn discipline 
while you are young. It is a habit, to be acquired by 
practice, and not a thing you can put on and take off with 
your uniform. And just this before I finish, though I 
know you are none of you fond of * sermonising,' as you 
call it. Remember that your father would not have been 
the man he was, respected and loved by all who knew 
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him, if the * Great Captain/ as he always reverently called 
God, had not been first in his heart, and. therefore first 
in his thoughts. The influence of this was felt, for the 
General of your father's regiment noticed as a curious 
fact that no man had ever been heard to say a bad word 
in Colonel Vane's hearing. When you go out into the 
world you will meet people who will tell you that reli- 
gion is opposed to manliness, but you can tell them dif- 
ferently. And do not disgrace your name by being 
afraid to speak the truth. The GoD-fearing man is 
always the manliest man — be sure of that." 

There is silence for a few minutes, and no one 
cares to break it. Then Mrs. Vane takes two or three 
letters from the pile she holds, and says in a lighter 
tone, 

"There are invitations for several of you for the 
Easter holidays ; one for Elsie and Eve to go and stay 
with Eve's godmother, Mrs. Simpson, and one for Joseph 
to spend his holiday at Fairmayd with Alan Hamil- 
ton—" 

She is interrupted before she gets further, like the 
chorus in a Greek play, they turn upon Joseph. 

" Oh, you lucky fellow." 

" Don't I wish I was in your shoes." 

" Oh, why wasn't Alan godfather to all of us ?" 

" Take my godfathers and godmother." 

" And mine." 

" And mine." 
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" So that you only let us have Alan Hamilton/* 

" Eighteen godparents in exchange for one." 

" If s worth thinking over, Joseph." 

" You won't have him," said Joseph, calmly, " so you 
need not worry. I wouldn't give Alan up, not for eigh- 
teen thousand eight hundred godfathers." 

" It is about the only wise thing I ever heard you 
say," says Giles. " You can't improve upon it, so stick 
to it." 

" Let me continue," says mother, laughing. " Robin, 
dear little fellow, is invited to spend as long a time as I 
can spare him with Mr. Butterby." 

" Two civilians together, that is just as it should be," 
says Giles, approvingly. 

" And Pat—" 

All eyes turn upon Pat. 

" I will read part of Lady Adela's letter. She writes : 
* We are very sorry that having been abroad so much for 
my health, we have been prevented from having the 
pleasure of a visit from our godson Patrick. He must 
be grown a big boy by this time. Would you let him 
come to us for ten days or a fortnight ? I do not know 
how long his holidays last. We go to Brighton the end 
of this week, and he could come to us there.' " 

There is a dead silence. Pat alone is unmoved. He 
does not seem to realise that seven pairs of eyes are 
regarding him fixedly, anxiously. 

" May I go, mother?*' he ^ks. 
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" I don't know what excuse to make," says poor Mrs. 
Vane, with a worried look, " and yet — " 

" Oh, but why need you make any excuse, mother, 
dear ?" says Pat, opening his eyes full of innocent won- 
dering. ''I should like to go so much. It will be 
awfully jolly down there." 

Another silence and then the tongues break forth. 

" They are grand people, Pat, do take care what you 
are about." 

" Don't get into all sorts of mischief and disgrace your 
family." 

" Keep clear of street rows, or rows of any kind." 

" Don't get taking up with cads." 

" Don't run after every band, and every Punch and 
Judy, and every set of niggers." 

" Don't ride a donkey with your face to its tail." 

" Better not ride a donkey at all," 

And so on. 

" If Pat is allowed to go," says Mrs. Vane, seriously, 
" I am sure he will behave properly. There is his pro- 
mise, and there is his father's watch at stake. We shall 
be a small party at home, Garry, Giles, Mopsa, — " 

" And the Ensign," finishes Garry. 

" I have kept you late to-night," says Mrs. Vane, " the 
supper-bell rang some time ago. Go into the dining- 
room and begin, I will stay behind for a few minutes, as 
I want to say something to Garry." 

" How tired you look to-night," she says, as the door 
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shuts after them, and she changes her seat to one nearer 
the fire, while Garry stretches his length upon the rug 
and rests his head wearily upon her lap — a favourite 
position of his, and one now and then indulged in. 

" I am tired, mother," is the answer. " Somehow I 
seem to have perpetual lessons on the brain, and I can't 
get them off it." 

"Poor fellow," says Mrs. Vane, passing her hand 
gently to and fro over his brow. She guesses, though 
Garry does not talk about it, something of his trouble. 
What a constant effort it is to him to keep pace with 
Giles, who is so much brighter and cleverer. Giles can 
do easily work which costs Garry hours of patient, per- 
severing labour ; and sometimes, when poor Garry is sick 
with utter weariness, and feels such a distaste of his 
books, that he would be glad to bum them in a pile ; 
now and then in those dark moments thoughts of bitter- 
ness and envy come into his heart towards his favoured 
brother. Why, he thinks, should it be so easy for the 
one, such uphill work for the other? None of us caa 
help thoughts such as these, but we can all help cherish- 
ing them, and Garry, instead of hugging these sugges- 
tions to him, hated the idea of them, and tried manfully 
to cast them aside. So he was able to look his brother 
in the face and love him as true-hearted boys should 
always love each other. So much depends upon our 
conquering the beginnings of evil, for big sins do not 
grow to be big sins all in a minute. They have small 
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beginnings. Cain's hatred of Abel was not like a flash 
of lightning. First there was a little thought of envy 
and the seed once sown bore fruit long afterwards in 
a wicked deed, for we read that Cain killed his brother 
Abel. 

" I have some very good news for you, Garry," says 
his mother, cheerfully. " In the letter from Lady Adela 
was one from the General about you. It is such a kind 
letter that you must take it up stairs to read it when you 
are alone. He says your father was his best friend, and 
he asks it as a favour to be allowed to take upon himself 
the cost of your education at Woolwich, providing you 
pass your examinations, and I do not think there is any 
doubt." 

" I wish I could feel that," says Garry. " But how 
can I thank the good General ? It was just what I was 
worrying about," with a long drawn breath of relief, "for 
I knew, dear mother, that with your small income you 
could not manage it." 

"Then do not worry," says Mrs. Vane, smiling 
cheerily, for between tiredness and gladness, Garry is on 
the point of breaking down, " and to-morrow we will 
both of us write a glad acceptance of the General's kind 
proposal." 

" But Pat," says Garry, " the General being his god- 
father, it seems like taking it from hun." 

" Not at all," says Mrs. Vane. " The offer is to you 
as the eldest son of the General's best friend. Nor do I 
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think Pat will feel it or see it as you say. He has many 
fanhs, none know them better than we do, but he is a 
perfectly contented boy, and will be the first to wish you 
joy/' 

Garry laughs. 

" Pat always says he would be happy in an Irish cabin 
munching a diy crust of bread, and without a shoe to 
his foot'' 

" I have no doubt he would," says Mrs. Vane, " and 
be heading every riot for miles around ! But Garry, my 
boy, I do not Hke you to work at your lessons in time 
that should be given to recreation. You know the old 
proverb, 

* AH work and no play, 
Makes Jack a dull boy.' 

You are always thinking of them ?" 

" Yes, mother, nearly always. They come into every- 
thing somehow, even into my prayers. Brigifs present 
and Other's watch put them out of my head for a time, 
but they soon made themselves remembered." 

" The reverse of Joseph ! What a pity," says mother, 
" we can't shake you up together. As it is, I give you a 
remedy. You will find it difiicult at first, but persevere. 
Make up your mind not to think about your lessons 
unless you are actually doing them. You will go to 
them with a firesher mind and find them easier. If your 
studies come tapping at the door of your brain at the 
wrong time, don't let them in. Be very firm, and don't 
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Stay to axgue with them, but pack them away and 
out ; or have a game of football or bagatelle, or dq 
thing to amuse yourself. Will you do this ?" 

" Yes, mother," says Garry, more brightly, " like our 
dear sententious poet, I give you my word of honour !" 

"And Garry," says Mrs. Vane, "there is a short 
prayer your father was so fond of, I should like you to 
know it, and some days with yoiu: school examinations 
on, it may be useful to you. It is called ' The prayer of 
the Brave Man before he went into Battle,' and is this : 
* Lord, Thou knowest how busy I must be to-day. If 
I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me.' " 

" Thank you, mother," says Garry, and as her tall son 
rises to his feet and stoops to offer her his arm, she 
kisses him upon the forehead, and mother and son pass 
out of the room together. 



CHAPTER V. 



FAT TO THE RESCUE. 



■jWr ONDAY comes, and it is settled, as the evenings 
are light enough, that the time for choosing the 
important present shall be directly after tea. Every- 
body's thoughts are occupied during that meal, excepting 
mother's and Robin's. The anny children are on the 
tiptoe of expectation, for fear their plans shall not suc- 
ceed, but there is little fear of that if they only knew. 
Brigit is wondering how she shall prevent them from 
gettii^ her a pieseut on Wednesday, and her mind is so 
fiiU of that particular day, that she quite forgets to take 
care of Monday ! And she little suspects the trap laid 
for her. It is almost in silence the meal is eaten. 

" Mother," says Garry, as Brigit appears with a relay 
of forces, in the shape of piles of bread-and-butter, 
" may the girls come for a walk with Giles arid me after 
tea?" 
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" Yes," answers Mrs. Vane, who had until Gany spoke 
forgotten the important scheme. The miusually quiet 
tea, and the evident hurrying over it, is now explained, 
and she adds in a matter-of-fact voice, 

" Don't keep them out late. It is rather damp." 

"There is a fog coming on, mistress," sa)rs Brigit, 
" and Miss Elsie's cold isn't well yet." 

The Ensign, hopping on to his topmost perch and 
looking Brigit straight in the face as if daring her to 
contradict him, says, " Beautiful night, beautiful night, 
beautiful, beautiful, beautiful night !" and he breaks into 
the tune of " Beautiful star, in heaven so bright." 

Brigit grows red. 

" Never, never^ all the days of my life have I ever 
come across a bird like that," she says. " Why he con- 
tradicts you like a Christian, not to mention all the 
other games he's up to." 

There is no love lost between the Ensign and Brigit. 
He does not lose a single opportunity of behaving 
wickedly towards her. Upon her busiest days, perhaps 
when she is baking, the oven just at a nice heat, and she 
is working her hardest to get the bread ready to go into 
it, down the kitchen stairs will come a call of Brigit ! 
Brigit ! in such a perfect imitation of Mrs. Vane's voice, 
that she is always taken in by it. And when she has 
wiped her hands, and runs up in a hurry, she finds the 
study and sitting-room both empty, and going hastily 
into the dining-room, she is greeted by a mocking bow 
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from the Ensign, who puts his head on one side, twinkles 
his saucy eyes, and says in Pat's coaxing tones, 

"Brigit, de— ar?'' 

And this evening the malicious bird knows perfectly 
well by the sound of Brigif s voice that he has had the 
best of it, and not caring to follow up his victory, he 
drops on to his lower perch and smooths his feathers 
lazily with his beak. This is a sign that he is perfectly 
happy and wants for nothing. 

"I do not think the fog will increase," says Mrs. 
Vane, and indeed it is more in Brigit's eyes than out of 
doors, "but wrap up warm, Elsie, and take a cloud 
to put over your mouth, in case it should come on 
thicker." 

"Yes, mother," answers Elsie. 

" If you have all finished we will say grace." 

Grace is said, and the boys and girls scatter. 

Joseph presently appears upon the stairs with a roll 
of papers in his hand. Brigit has quickly cleared away, 
and he descends boldly to the kitchen, determined to do 
his part ' like a man.' 

Soon after the walking party starts. Pat sees them off, 
and then, whistling merrily, mounts guard outside, — ^not 
within sight of the windows, but where he is able to 
keep a watchful eye upon those who go to, and those 
who come firom, the house. 

Joseph is in luck's way. Jane is washing up the 
tea-things, and Brigit, sitting by the fire mending socks, 
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smiles a serene welcome as he shows his face at the 
door. She does not say much about it, but she has a 
firm belief in Joseph's talent as a poet, and she hopes 
to be alive to see the day when he turns into a second 
Tennyson, or may be even surpasses him. 

He has chosen this evening a piece of poetry he com- 
posed some time ago. It has the merit of being very 
long, — ^the children call it "the piece without an end," — 
and its length will help to pass away the time, for there 
is no knowing when they will be home. So long as he 
can keep Brigit quiet though he does not mind, for 
there is nothing he enjoys so much as a good listener to 
his poetry. Altogether the fates favour him, for Brigit 
has no moving about work just now, and she is quite 
content to be entertained. 

Joseph seats himself opposite Brigit, clears his throat, 
and begins. Jane tries to make as little noise as she 
can in washing up the tea-things, for she does not want 
to lose one word, if she can help it, of "that lovely 
poetry," and she holds "our young gentleman what 
makes verses," as she calls him, in scarcely less awe 
than the Queen herself. 

The poem is called, — " The Bitter Battles of the Bump- 
tious Baron Borogrove," and begins, — 

" O'er the Castle Hildeground, 
Rose the first faint flush of mom ; 
Restless turned the Baron round, 
Muttering, * Is it nearly dawn ?* " 



\ 
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Meanwhile Eve, Elsie, and Mopsa, with Garry and 
Giles in attendance upon them, are seated before a 
counter piled high with merinos of every coloiu: and 
shade. The shopman is both amused and patient, and 
is quite interested in the choice of the dress that seems 
such a serious matter to the three young ladies. The 
two boys have left their sisters to settle the matter, and 
are standing at the door of the shop, looking up and 
down, and talking earnestly, when Elsie touches Garry 
upon the shoulder, and begs him to come and help them 
decide. 

Mopsa's hands are full of a bright red material, which 
she is examining on each side, feeling its textiure between 
her thumb and finger, with an air of wisdom, as if she 
knew all about it, which indeed Mopsa thinks she does. 
The curl of her lip is scornful in the extreme, and she is 
stiflf with contradiction. It seems to affect even her hair, 
for her short fluffy locks stand out, and each hair appears 
to have a private opinion of its own. Eve's eyes are 
swimming with unshed tears, and Elsie is flushed and 
indignant 

" We can't get Mopsa to listen to reason," says Eve, 
pathetically ; " she declares that Brigit's favourite colour 
is red, and we can't get her to see that no one would go 
out of doors in a red dress ! And you know we want it 
to be useful as well as pretty." 

" We must choose without her," says Elsie, hotly, " if 
she won't give in. Eve likes the stone-grey, and I pre- 

£ 
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fer the violet, — and we have settled it shall be as you 
decide. We neither of us mind giving up." 

"Oh," says Mopsa, in the scornful, *knock-you-down' 
manner which she knows irritates Elsie, " but you can't 
choose without me. Three of us came to buy the dress, 
and two can't choose without the third." 

" Yes they can and a//7/," answers Giles, promptly, " for 
if you don't behave yourself, Mopsa, I shall take you home 
at once, and let Eve and Elsie settle it between them." 

" If you don't behave yourself !" And to be told this 
before the shopman ! She darts a withering glance at 
Giles, and sits for a moment irresolute, longing to walk out 
of the shop on her own account, but not daring to do it, 
for she knows, if she attempts it, that Giles will be close 
at her heels, and it will be just the same as if she was 
sent home in disgrace. So she ends in sitting still, and 
feeling decidedly snubbed, 

" You see," says Eve, anxious to pour oil upon the 
troubled waters, " Brigit could not possibly wear this red 
dress out of doors. If you only think it over for a minute, 
Mopsa, you will see it just as we do." 

" No, I shan't," says Mopsa, " for our baker's daughter, 
the new man who has come in the place of the old man, 
had on a dress the other day just the same coloiu: as this, 
and she was out of doors in it. Her name is Angelina. 
You know her, Garry — " 

" I am quite sure I do not," answers Garry, hastily, 
and in a tone of intense disgust. 
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" Oh, but you must^^ persists Mopsa, " for she told 
me you were such a striking looking young gentleman, 
so very genteel, and with such distanguy manners. And 
I said I didn't see anything ' striking' in you, and — " 

" Mopsa," thunders Giles, who is struggling between 
pity for Garry, indignation with Mopsa, and a strong 
inclination to laugh, and who manages with a great effort 
to keep his countenance and command his voice ; " don't 
chatter like a magpie, but attend to what you are about. 
You have no business to talk to that what's-her-name 
girl, and it shall be put a stop to, you may depend 
upon it." 

" Giles," replies Mopsa, severely, " it is bad manners 
to say * whafs-her-name,' and not to call people by their 
right name ; mother told me so the other day : you 
should say Angelina." 

The shopman, after contorting his face like a gutta- 
percha figure, finally gives up and disappears beneath 
the coimter, where, under pretence of picking up pins, 
he can indulge his laughter to his heart's content. Now 
he re-appears with a red face, and in a quaking voice he 
asks if he shall " show them some fancy materials. There 
are some mixed grey and red together, which are not — 
too bright — to wear." 

" We had better decide upon the violet, I think," says 
Elsie, appealing to the brothers and Eve. 

" Or the grey, if you prefer it," to her sister. 

" I think I like the violet equally," says Eve. 
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" Then let it be the violet," sa)rs Garry, quickly, and 
with an air of relief he and Giles turn away, and walk off 
to the door to put their heads together and concoct a 
severe lecture for that impertinent Mopsa. 

They are no sooner gone than Mopsa turns to the 
shopman, and with great dignity commands him to show 
them the fancy materials he mentioned. 

The shopman looks in a bewildered, hopeless manner 
at the two elder girls. He has the violet merino in his 
hand ready to cut it off when they have told him the 
quantity they require. 

Elsie signs to Eve not to speak, and taking no notice 
of her pert younger sister she tells the man the quantity, 
and begs him to measure it quickly, as they are in some- 
what of a hurry. 

Mopsa slips down from her chair, and pushes herself 
between her two sisters. 

" I don't mean to stir from this shop until we have 
seen the fancy materials," she states, obstinately, and 
raising her voice. 

" Hush, don't speak so loud," says Eve. " We can't 
wait to see them. Mother said we were not to be late, 
and Garry and Giles will be impatient and go with- 
out us." 

" Let them," says Mopsa, calmly ; " 111 take care of 
you, if you are afraid." 

" Then I suppose," says Eve, hopelessly, and trying to 
catch Elsie's eye, which Mopsa purposely prevents by 
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bobbing her hat up and down, "we must look at the 
fancy materials just to satisfy you. Would you show us 
a few, please ?" and the shopman vanishes. 

" How weak of you. Eve," said Elsie, reproachfully, 
when the triumphant Mopsa has returned to her seat. 

" I did not want a scene," says Eve, " and I didn't 
know what to do. I wish the boys would come back." 

"She tried to drive them away, I believe, and she 
succeeded," says Elsie. 

Meanwhile, Sentry Pat finds mounting guard slow 
work. No band, no row, nothing tempting offers itself 
to liure him from the path of duty. From the open win- 
dow of the dining-room the Ensign may be heard whis- 
tling over a new tune. Pat listlessly corrects him where 
he is wrong, but the tune is perfect in time, to the En- 
sign's satisfaction, and Pat, his last little bit of occupa- 
tion gone, yawns drearily. 

He walks back to the house, Robin sees him from 
mother's bedroom window, and runs to let him in. Pat 
puts his finger upon his lips to enjoin silence, takes off 
his boots, and creeps down the kitchen stair. 

" The Bitter Battles of the Bumptious Baron Borro- 
grove" is over a hundred verses in length, and Joseph 
has barely read half. He has had to stop so often to 
explain matters that are a little misty, and sometimes 
when the verses strike upon his hearers' ears with an 
unusually musical sound, he has been favoiured with an 
encore. Joseph seems partial to alliteration. The 
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kitchen-door is the least bit ajar, and this is what Pat 
hears as he listens : 

'* Sing me something, said Susanna, 

Something soothing, something soft ; 
Shall we sing thee, sweet Susanna, 
Songs the sea-gulls sing aloft ? 

'* Or shall we sing a sleighing song, 

Of silvery bells and sparkling snow ? 
Or softly seek the siren slim, 
And sing her sinuous song, so slow ?*' 

" It's just as though the kitchen was full of snakes/' 
thinks Pat, with a shiver, as the hissing grates upon his 
ear, and sets his teeth on edge. 

A few verses on he is reminded of " Peter Piper," and 
then of " Round the rugged rocks," for — 

'* Rose Roderick radiant and rampageous, 
* Runs the ruffian r(^e that way ?' " 

" Excuse me. Master Joseph," interrupts Brigit " I 
think I hear a noise in the hall." 

As swiftly as the " ruffian rogue" Pat runs up stairs, 
and slips into his boots : then listens at the top of the 
stair. Evidently Brigit thinks she is mistaken, for Jo- 
seph's voice again breaks the stillness. As the " Bitter 
Baron" has only just fought his seventh battle, and as 
there are six more yet to come, not to mention a little 
original love-making in between, Pat thinks he may 
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safely go to meet his brothers and sisters on their home- 
ward road. He finds them discussing Mopsa's sins, and 
breathing the air. 

" Anything the matter ?" asks Garry, anxiously. 

"Oh, no," says Pat, re-assuringly, "Joseph is spout- 
ing, and the maids drinking in every word. They are 
all right. So I thought I might come and see what you 
have been doing. Isn't the finery finished with yet ?" 

" I wish it was," says Giles, " for we ought to be 
home. Do go in, and say we can't wait any longer." 

" I'll bring them, never you fear," says Pat, stepping 
into the shop. 

He quickly comes upon two hot, tired faces, and one 
triumphant one. Eve and Elsie, worn out by her ob- 
stinacy, have given in, and Mopsa is just about issuing 
her orders that so many yards shall be cut off an ugly 
brown-grey material thickly spotted with red. Pat's 
quickness takes in the state of affairs at a glance. No 
need for explanations with him. 

" What is that thing you have in your hands, Mops ?" 
asks his sweet, slow voice. " It looks as if it had a bad 
attack of the measles, doesn't it ? It's not in a garment 
of that kind such a swate cratur as Brigit should be — 
vested, as Joseph would say, if he were here." 

Mopsa hesitates, and loses the day. 

" It must be something," continues Pat, as his eyes 
rove over the counter, " sober. Now if I don't belave 
I've got Joseph's nonsense into my head. I'd better 
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say 'something sober, something soothing,' while I'm 
about it. That's the article," and he seizes a fold of the 
much-discussed violet merino, and brings it from under 
the " fancy materials," which have nearly hidden it from 
view. " Thaf s Brigit all over. Now, girls, be quick ! 
How much do you want of it? *I cannot afford to 
waste my valuable time over you,' as old Ryley is always 
saying." 

" Brigit is to have this one," says Mopsa, firmly, and 
with a last effort in the direction of the spotty stuff. 

Pat lifts hands and eyes in amazement. 

" Mops," he says, solemnly, " if you choose to insult 
Brigit in this fashion I wouldn't stand in yoiu: shoes for 
something." 

" Insult her ?" cries Mopsa. 

" Don't you know she's vowed to sad colours for the 
rest of her life ? Have you never heard," and Pat sinks 
his voice to a whisper, " about Brigit's young man ?" 

Mopsa's face expresses alike curiosity and astonish- 
ment. She recklessly tiuns her back upon the tempting 
stuffs, and says breathlessly, " Oh, Pat, do tell me." 

" There isn't much to tell," answers Pat " Only she 
was engaged to him, and he was engaged to her, and 
while they were saving up to get married he — dkd^^ 

" What a dreadful thing," gasps Mopsa. 

"Very," answers Pat, more calmly. "Brigit told me 
all about it, and how she cherishes his mimory and his 
grave, and how she should always be in half-mourning all 
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the days of her life. Half-mourning you know only as 
far as clothes go, but whole mourning where the affec- 
tions are concerned. That's just her very words to me, 
sister dear. Lucky I came in time to prevent you get- 
ting the spotty affair, wasn't it. Mops ?" 

" Very" answers a subdued voice, hardly Mopsa's, it 
is so quiet " But you have not told me yet what he 
died of, Pat Was it— /^'<? ?" 

" N — o," says Pat, " I should hardly think it was. I 
don't know exactly what it was myself, I never thought 
of asking. Brigit said she had been expecting his death 
for some time. I should fancy that he had had enough 
of this world, and quietly slipped out of it into another. 
He was not a bad age when he died, not at all, at all." 

" How old ?" asks Mopsa. 

" Brigit wasn't quite sure." 

" But she knew near about," persists the curious 
Mopsa. 

" Yes, she knew to within a year," says Pat, " she said 
she thought he was ninety-eight, but he mtghf have been 
ninety-nine." 

" Pat," says Mopsa, trembling with indignation, " you 
have been cramming me." 

" I haven't indeed," says Pat, seriously. " Now am I 
the boy that would go for to do such a wicked thing as 
that ? Ask Brigit when you get home. Eve, Elsie, isn't 
it true r 

" Quite true," say the twins with one voice. 
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" It seems," says Mopsa, with dignity, " that I am the 
only one of the family who didn't know it. But, Pat," 
turning triumphantly upon him, "you said her young 
man. That was a story." 

" A mere figure of speech. You are not up in the 
ways of the world," says Pat, airily. " It sounds more 
genteel than sweetheart^ and everybody who is engaged 
is somebody's ' young man,' no matter how old he is." 

The shopman for the second time this evening has 
found his feelings too much for him, and is picking up 
imaginary pins again. But in a few minutes he is suffi- 
ciently himself to tie the last knot in the string round the 
parcel, and Eve and Elsie throw grateful glances at the 
clever Pat. 

They join Garry and Giles, who are waiting for them 
at the door, and turn their faces homeward. They have 
not taken many steps before Pat, whose acquaintances 
are many, is hailed by an omnibus conductor. 

" Got lots of room outside to-night, sir, if you'd like a 
ride ; can take you as fur as the whole way to Traf Igar 
Square and back." 

" I'm your boy. Here, Garry, catch ! Butter fingers," 
cries Pat, as the parcel falls to the ground. 

" Pat, Pat," exclaim four voices at once, " remember 
your promiseJ* 

" Sure and I clane forgot him," says Pat, with a comical 
gesture of despair. " I can't go, Jim, to-night, I'm sorry 
to say. How's the missis ?" 
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Merry as a marriage-bell, thankee for axing, sir, and 
good-night to ye," and the omnibus drives on, to the re- 
lief of five out of the six Vanes. 

" Pat," cries Elsie, " how can you be so — " 

" Low?" finishes Pat. " It's the nature of the baste, 
I suppose," he sa)rs, serenely. 

What with notes of explanation and encores, Joseph's 
ballad has spim itself out to a goodly length. The 
" Bitter Baron" expires with a groan just as the shopping 
party creep up stairs to deposit the purchase in their 
mother's wardrobe. 

Mopsa is first severely lectured, and then sent to 
Coventry for the rest of the evening. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ENSIGN TELLS TALES. 

"D 06IN is standing in the bay window of the dining- 
room, looking out into the Square. He is think- 
ing about Dull, and he does not hear the door softly 
open and a figure tiptoe to his side. It is Mopsa, and 
her face is mystery itselt 

He starts when she touches him upon the shoulder. 
She places her finger upon her screwed-up mouth, and 
speaks in a low voice. 

" Robin," she says, " I am going to tell you a secret" 

Robin's brow wrinkles anxiously. 

" A secret ?" he repeats, " That's a thing you mustn't 
tell nobody, isn't it ?" 

" Yes," replies Mopsa. " And ifs a most particular 
secret, and if you don't promise not to tell nobody, I 
shan't tell it you at all." 

Robin's &ce brightens. 
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** Perhaps you had better not," he says. 

" Oh," says Mopsa, in a disappointed voice, " but it's 
a grand secret. I thought you would be so pleased to 
hear it" 

" I don't want to have to keep a secret," says Robin. 
"Because perhaps I might forget, and it would be a 
drefful thing to break a promise," and he looks quite 
solemn and frightened. 

" Nonsense," is the scornful answer. " Besides it's 
only the rest of to-day and to-morrow that you have to 
keep it. It won't be a secret on Thursday morning." 

" Perhaps I might keep it as long as that," says Robin, 
in a resigned voice ; " I'll try and keep it, if you want to 
tell it me, Mopsa." 

"/want to tell it you ?" fires up Mopsa; " I am sure 
I don't It's no pleasure to me to tell you, but it's you 
who will want to hear it when you know what it is." 

This speech is worthy of Pat. 

" Don't be cross," pleads the gentle Robin, edging 
nearer to her, and in his tender heart fearing he has 
vexed her, " and I will want to hear it very much. Tell 
me about it" 

Mopsa is soothed. 
You must promise not to tell ?" 
No," says Robin, rather quakily. " I won't tell — ^at 
least I'll try not to telL" 

It is odd that after all the warnings they have had, the 
Vanes always forget the Ensign. This cunning bird is 



it 
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now in the comer of his cage nearest to the children; 
his bright eyes well open, his head on one side, and 
every feather in his body quivering with curiosity. He is 
tinning a most attentive ear to every word they are sajring. 

" It's Brigit's birthday on Thursday, you know, Robin." 

" Yes," replies Robin. 

" And we've clubbed together, all of us army children 
you know, and bought her a beautiful present" 

A little closer to his bars cuddles the Ensign. He 
would like to get through them if he could, on to 
Mopsa's shoulder. 

" I went to choose it. What should you think it is ? 
But you'll never guess. It's a bigger present than ever 
we've given her before. It's a whole dress." 

" A dress !" echoes Robin. 

" It's such a lovely colour," continues Mopsa, warm- 
ing to her subject. " A beautiful violet, like the violets 
that grow on the banks. It was the beautifullest dress 
in the whole shop," she says boldly, conveniently forget- 
ting that she had several times called it " a dowdy thing." 

" Oh," says Robin, with many notes of admiration in 
his voice. 

"Yes, and — oh, there's the tea-bell. Now, Robin, 
mind you keep the secret." 

" Oh, yes," says Robin, " I can keep that^ I think." 

" I forgot the Ensign," whispers Mopsa, in an alarmed 
voice. " I hope he didn't hear." 

Both children turn quickly. The Ensign is upon his 
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topmost perch, the picture of innocent stupidity. His 
tail hangs limply down, the whites are drawn over his 
bright eyes. 

" He is asleep," says Robin. " What an odd thing for 
him to go to sleep in the middle of the day." 

" I am so glad he did," says Mopsa, cheerfully. 

But her gladness is rather too soon expressed. 

Brigit to-night is beaming. She has made up her mind 
that even if she has to lock them in she will prevent her 
boys and girls from buying her anything to-morrow. 
The Vanes are in high good spirits at having managed 
so cleverly, and mother and Robin are always happy in 
the happiness of the army children : there is unclouded 
sunshine. 

What an idiot the Ensign looks to-night," says Pat. 
He is the only lumpy one amongst us. Cheer up, old 
boy, and accept a watercress to revive yer drooping 
spirits." 

The Ensign does not take the smallest notice of Pat's 
frivolity. 

" He's got his thinking-cap on," remarks Giles. 

When the whites are drawn partly over his eyes, they 
call it putting his thinking-cap on. 

" Please, Robin, ring the bell for some more milk," 
says Mrs. Vane. 

The moment Brigit enters the Ensign is an altered 
bird. He fluffs his feathers, clears his throat, twinkles 
his eyes, and is as brisk as he can be. 
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" It's a grand secret," says the Ensign, with emphasis, 
and in Mopsa's high-pitched, squeaky voice. 

Every knife drops suddenly, every startled head turns 
in the direction of the window, every face flushes guiltily, 
even those of mother and Robin. Brigit alone is erect, 
and unmoved, and is just popping down the jug upon 
the tea-tray. 

" A beautiful present," continues the Ensign. 

" Brigit," says Mrs. Vane, hastily, " I should like a 
slice of buttered toast, if you can do it for me ?" 

" As brown as a berry in a couple of minutes, mis- 
tress," says the unsuspecting Brigit, going quickly away. 

" Brigit's birthday," shrieks the Ensign after her, but 
she is too far off to hear him, and her thoughts are full 
of Mrs. Vane's toast. 

A sigh of relief passed round when the door closed 
after Brigit. 

" That was capital of you, mother," says Garry. 

" The beautifullest dress," goes on the Ensign. 

Then they turn upon Mopsa. 

" That comes of trusting Mops with a secret." 

" Trust her for letting the cat out of the bag." 

" That was you, Mops." 

" It wasn't," answers the scarlet Mopsa. Not that she 
means to tell a story, but the habit of contradiction is so 
strong. 

" Oh !" 

" Of course not." 
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" It never is." 

" It was the hedgehog, of course. He told it." 

"Gently," says Mrs. Vane. "Give the child fair 
play. Are you sure you did not say anything about it, 
Mopsa ?" 

"Well, mother," says Mopsa, hesitatingly, "I only 
told it as a great secret to Robin. I thought he ought to 
know." 

" Then you should not have said you did not," says 
Mrs. Vane, gravely. 

" I did not mean to — " begins Mopsa. 

" I don't think you meant to tell a story," says Mrs. 
Vane. " It was just for the sake of contradicting, and 
because you would not own yourself in the wrong." 

" Brigit's coming back," whispers Joseph. 

" Dip a bit of bread in milk, and give it to the Ensign 
to shut him up." 

The Ensign graciously receives this olive branch, and 
holds his tongue. But I believe he knows that the ca- 
resses that are lavished upon him are not altogether due 
to his merits. 

Thursday dawns. As fair and bright outside as the 
beautiful sun can make it, but — 

Inside Army House things are not going upon oiled 
wheels. Brigit is in a real bad temper. The Vanes 
divide her tempers into two classes, the make-believe and 
the real The make-believe happen any day or every 
day, and are accompanied by a good deal of talking. 

F 
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They are soon over. The real only occur once now 
and again, fortunately for the Vanes, but when they do 
occur they upset the whole house. They begin by an 
ominous silence, and by a general straightening and 
stiffening. She always seems to be a couple of inches 
taller upon these occasions. When those signs appear 
the children are much depressed, for they know they 
have to look forward to an uncomfortable time of it It 
is strange how one person's bad temper can upset a whole 
house. 

And so it is upon the morning of her birthday. It 
only needs a look at her when they come down to tell 
them thaty even if the silence that pervaded the place 
had not suggested it before. She stands like a sentinel^ 
her arms hanging stiffly by her side, and the children are 
so chilled and depressed that they do not offer her^ any 
birthday greetings, knowing well how they would be re- 
ceived if they did. Jane scuttles about like a frightened 
rabbit, whatever she does to-day will be wrong, though 
Brigit will say nothing about it, only do it all over 
again. 

Late last night it dawned upon Brigit that she had 
been taken itiy and she feels she has a right to be angry. 
She saw it all when it was too late. Joseph devoting 
himself to her amusement, and the others gone out to 
buy the present. She is so cross with herself for having 
been made such a goose, and she is very wroth with 
Joseph for having "played upon her feelings." He 
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wrote her last year a birthday sonnet, and it is wrapped 
up in silver paper and put side by side with her most 
cherished possession, a scent bottle given her by the old 
lover Pat told Mopsa about If he has written her one 
this year I am afraid its place will be the back of the 
kitchen fire. 

There is no glossing over or hiding the truth. When 
Brigit is in one of her real bad tempers the Vanes are 
dreadful cowards, and keep out of her way as much as 
possible. They do not fancy " bearding the lion in his 
den." And when they met gloomily in the study after 
the afternoon school, the present, so much talked about, 
has not yet been given. 

It lies upon the table, ready for her acceptance, a neat 
inscription upon it in Garry's handwriting, and signed by 
all of them. 

They sit down, and gaze vaguely and mournfully at 
the parcel. In their hearts they almost wish they had 
never bought it. 

" It must be done some time^^ says Garry. 

No one contradicts him. 

" And it had better be at once'^ 

" Yes," says Pat, briskly. " Do let us have it off our 
minds before tea-time. If we don't, I shall be off my 
feed" 

A shout of laughter revives the drooping spirits of the 
Vanes. 

" Was ever such a thing known ?" asks Giles. " Pat," 
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turning to him seriously, " can you ever remember the 
time when you couldn^t eat your meals ?" 

"Never," answers Pat, "and that is why I am so 
anxious to get this thing settled. If I can't eat I shall 
feel I am going to be — ill" 

" I agree with Garry and Pat," says Giles. " It's no 
good having it hanging over one." 

" Like the sword of that fellow," and Pat yawns. 

" She is in an awful bate," says Joseph, consolingly. 

" Queen Anne is dead, my poet brother," says Giles. 

" AVhat cowards we are," says Garry, comically. 

They burst out laughing. 

" And we are soldier's children !" says Elsie, tra- 
gically, taking up a paper-knife, and digging it into 
Pat. 

" And going to be soldiers ourselves," adds Giles. 

" 111 ring the bell," says Garry. 

" No— don't," says Eve. " She will only send Jane. 
I'll go and call her, shall I ? " 

" Poor timid Eve," says Elsie. " I'll go. I'm better 
able to grapple with the — " 

" Dragon," suggests Pat, pulling one of Elsie's plaits. 

" Call out boldly," says Garry, " not as if you were 
afraid." 

" Which she is," mutters Giles. 

" I am — not," says Elsie, but so feebly that she joins 
in the laugh which shows how much they believe 
her. 
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" Leave the door wide open, that we may see and 
hear," suggests Giles. 

" Then we can ran to the rescue," says Pat. 

Thus encouraged, Elsie advances to the top of the 
kitchen stairs. 

" Brigit," she cries. Alas ! she has ^^r-done it She 
meant her voice to be firm and easy, instead of which it 
sounds like a wail of despair ! The others are unkindly 
convulsed. She is goaded to try again. 

" Brigit" 

But this time it might be a mouse squeaking, so small 
and appealing is the sound. 

" This won't do," says Pat, dashing out, and stretching 
his neck over the stairs, he roars, 

" Brigit, Brigit." 

The laughter in the study dies suddenly out Giles 
calls, wamingly, 

" Pat, Elsie !" 

They turn quickly roimd and confront Brigit ! She 
has come from the dining-room, and stands beside 
them, the picture of a servant. Spotless muslin cap, 
spotless muslin apron, and the whitest of cuffs and 
collars. Her hands are folded in front of her, and 
she is stiff, erect, silent, and joyless. *' Not the ghost 
of a smile," as Pat afterwards expresses it, upon her 
face. 

"Would you mind stepping into the study for a 
minute, Brigit?^ asks Garry blandly. 
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She steps quickly in and closes the door with an ill- 
tempered snap. 

Pat and Elsie are outside. Pat tries the handle, but 
Brigit is standing, firm as a rock, against it. 

" I think," says Giles, meekly, " some one is trying to 
come in." 

Brigit moves stiffly aside, and Pat and Elsie, having 
quite the air of suspicious characters, creep quietly in. 

A dead silence and an awkward one. They glance 
hopelessly at Garry, and he glances hopelessly back at 
them. If Brigit was only in one of her make-believe 
rages and would storm away, what a relief it would be ! 

" It is your birthday, Brigit," says Garry, at last, " and 
we wish you many happy returns of it." 

" Thank you, Mr. Glengarry." 

She rolls out the r's, making half-a-dozen of them in- 
stead of two. Now Garry has never been called Glen- 
garry, and is not accustomed to the sound of his full 
name. It takes him, therefore, so much by surprise, that 
he utterly collapses. 

Giles pities him, and is preparing to plunge manfully 
into the story, when he happens to look up, and catches 
Brigit's eyes fixed upon him with a hard, stony stare, as 
if she saw him, but not only that, as if she saw right 
through him. Giles feels his tongue locked, and he 
stammers out, 

"We thought you — at — ^least — I mean — ^we hoped 
you — . We have — ^in — ^fact — ^here's a little present for 
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you — ," and Giles, red as a boiled lobster, and cross 
with himself for being such an idiot, gives the parcel an 
angry shove. 

" Will you give it to Brigit, Pat F' says Garry to him, 
as he is the nearest to her. 

Pat rises to do it in style, when Mopsa bounds up to 
help. Joseph purposely gives her a sly push, which jerks 
her into Paf s arms. Down goes the parcel, Mopsa on 
the top of it, and pulling Pat upon the top of her. 

The table shakes with the laughter of those under- 
neath it Those above have to force themselves to keep 
serious. Brigit would never forgive levity at such a 
moment 

With red cheeks and crumpled hair Pat carries the 
parcel up to Brigit. The last little episode has refreshed 
him wonderfully, and he walks boldly to her. She is 
obliged to hold out her hand, a stiff and unwelcome 
one, and as Pat puts the present into it, he says in his 
sweet voice and with the touch of brogue which he 
sometimes uses, and which is so dear to her heart, 

" There, Brigit Mavoumeen ! Health to wear it and 
strength to tear it, and may ivery day that ye put it on 
be sweeter and better than those that have gone be- 
fore if' 

It is such a triumphant ending to a muddled piece of 
business, that the others feel inclined to applaud. Even 
Brigit is not proof against the love in those eyes or the 
sweetness of that voice. She thaws, and her words flow 
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out in .such a torrent, that, coming so rapidly after her 
silence and iciness, the children are taken by surprise. 
When she is excited she shows her nationality by her 
speech. 

^^ Here's thanking you all, and wishin' you had your 
money in your pockets again. And sure it isn't for the 
wages that I git that I serve ye, for if I got niver a far- 
thin', I'd serve ye all the same, for the love that I have 
in me heart to ye alL Though why I should love ye 
passes me comprehinsion, for taking ye all in all, ye are 
the tiresommest set of children that iver I came across. 
Ye are the worry of me life. Recklessly throwin' away 
your money right and left, as if ye were a set of princes 
and princesses — ^" 

" I am sure," speaks up Elsie, " we don't want to be 
princes and princesses. We would rather be what we 



are—" 



" Soldier's children," interrupts Garry. " Well spoken, 
Else. If s Brigit's birthday, and three cheers for the 
army!" 

The cheers are echoed by the Ensign in the dining- 
room. Brigit waits until the last sound dies away, and 
then she winds up her speech. 

'' It's better pleased I should have been with the worth 
of a penny piece. And ye must needs go and fling your 
money away in buyin' me a gown fit for the queen ! If 
ye go on in this reckless fashion, ye'U just end your days 
in the workhouse, for ^ wilfiil waste brings woeful want' " 
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Feeling she can't improve upon this, Brigit stalks out 
of the room and shuts the door after her with a bang. 

" She is coming round," remarks Eve. 

" Fast," answers Elsie. 

" We didn't shine," says Garry, grimly. 

" As a ^unily ? — No /" says, Giles, emphatically. " You 
and I made a nice hash of it; but Pat retrieved the 
honour of the family a little." 

"That was Mopsa's lucky upset, put new life into' 
me," says Pat 

" Well," says Giles, stretching himself and 3rawning, " I 
shall go and titivate for tea, — au reservoir^ my friends," 
and Giles' example is speedily followed by the others. 

But Brigit has her revenge. The Vanes, having little 
money to spend upon luxuries, live very plainly, but it 
is a rule that upon festivals, among which are included 
birthdays, they always have some extra delicacy for tea. 
Brigit has been working hard all the day to prepare 
them a sumptuous meal, paying for the good things 
entirely out of her own private purse. She has not told 
any one, not even Mrs. Vane, who would have put a 
stop to it, nor Jane, who has slaved obediently for her 
without knowing what has been going on. 

When the tea-bell rings, and the children stream into 
the dining-room, they stand perfectly amazed at the 
sight before them. A large iced cake stands boldly in 
the centre of the table, a cake which says as plainly as 
cake ever said anything, " Cut and come again." It is 
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decorated with the Union Jack and other flags. Piles 
of buttered crumpets are covered cosily up to keep them 
hot, while the table almost threatens to give way beneath 
the quantities of dishes with which it is covered. 

Fruity jam, marmalade, biscuits, buns, and Pat's 
favourite delicacy — " wigs," which Brigit makes to per- 
fection. She stands at the top of the table, ready to 
wait, and beams upon the children as they troop in. 
Her good humour is quite restored, and after their first 
astonishment, they slip into their places, and take things 
as they find them. 

"You know what is good, Brigit," remarks Pat, his 
mouth watering at the ' wigs.' 

" Thank you, Master Pat," says Brigit, demurely. 

" Brigit's birthday !" screams the Ensign, who has 
watched the laying of the table, and who likes good 
things as well as any of them. " Many happy retiuns, 
— many hap-hap-hap-hap-py ! !" with a perfect shriek 
of delight. "Give the poor Ensign a bit of cake, 
Brigit de-ar." The last two words in Pat's coaxing 
voice. 

" I've a great mind to shoot you," says Pat, presenting 
arms at the Ensign ; " you are a horrid mimic of a bird, 
and don't deserve any cake at all, at all. I'm not the 
boy that will encourage your wickedness by giving you 
a bit." 

The Ensign is not troubled by this threat ; the others 
will feed him if Pat won't. And he has so many dainties 
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offered to him that he is obliged, most r^etfully and 
politely to decline the last morsd. 

"It's Brigifs wedding-^y instead of birthday," says 
Giles, " that is the secret of the feast, depend upon it" 

" You have hit the right nail on the head," says Garry, 
" and there's the wedding-cake iced all over ! Take a 
bit to dream upon, girls." 

" It is such a sensible idea to decorate it with flags- 
instead of those silver flowers and flummeries," says 
Elsie ; " they don't mean anything, and flags — ^" 

"Mean Loyalty and Obedience," suggests Giles. 
" Yes, it's a capital thought of yours, Brigit." 

Brigit smiles placidly. She is quite satisfied at the 
turn affairs have taken, and plumes herself upon being 
victor, and not vanquished after all. Luckily the chil- 
dren never think of .the flags in this light. 

" When I marry," says Joseph, thoughtfully, " I shall 
make my bride have the wedding-cake decorated with 
flags." 

" But suppose she won't ?" says Eve. 

"Then I shall not marry her," says Joseph, with 
decision. 

" It is such a comfort to see the ' smile of joy and 
gladness' upon your face once more, Brigit," says Giles 
teasingly. 

" This morning," says Pat, sighing gently, " we were 
afraid you were going to be like that king, — I forget his 
name — " 
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" You always do forget everybody's name," says Mopsa 
severely. 

"Now don't be pert," says Pat; "the name isn't the 
point, — it's the story. He never smiled again." 

"After what?" inquires Eve. 

"Ah, and I've forgotten that too. But that isn't the 
point, — ^ifs he never smiled again, that's the point," 
argues Pat 

"I think," says Mrs. Vane, "that Brigit's birthday 
will end more happily than it promised at the beginning 
of the day." 

" Let's drink her health," says Giles, " in cups of tea, — 
Here's to Mrs. Brigit's good health, and may her shadow 
never grow less." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CIVILIAN TAKES HOME A SOLDIER. 

" I "HE next day is an important one in Robin's life. 
He is to drink tea with " Miss Daisy." Very few 
parties fall to Robin's share. He is too delicate to be 
out after sunset, or to bear the excitement. And after- 
noon teas are not in the children's line at all They 
would not enjoy them if they were asked to them. Per- 
haps though the day will come when they will have after- 
noon teas for themselves. Who can tell ? 

Mrs. Vane has first inquired about Pinch. She found 
out that he and his sister are quite respectable, clean, 
nice people : and Miss Daisy, as everybody gets into 
the habit of calling her, very superior and refined. 

At four o'clock, punctual to a minute. Pinch drives up 
to Army House. His face and hands are scrubbed so 
clean that a friend who met him remarked "that he 
should think by the look of him he was washed enough 
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to last him for a week." His usually curly red hair is 
plastered so close to his head that it alters the expression 
of his face, and Robin thinks regretfully " that he doesn't 
look half so nice." A dark blue necktie — the boat-race 
is coming on — adorns his throat, and a bunch of violets 
serves him for a button-hole. His horse, the Duke of 
Wellington, for short called " the Dook," is also set off 
with a dark blue rosette. The fly has had as plentiful a 
wash as its owner, and the cushions have been beaten 
and shaken, and the whole of it dusted, until as Pinch 
said with pride, " It is fit for the queen." 

" And so it ought to be to carry Master Robin," spoke 
up Miss Daisy. " And do be quick fetching him, for I 
want to see as much of him as I can, and it will only be 
a clear two hours he'll be with us." 

" I'll be back before you know I'm gone," answered 
her brother, and drove off at once with a flourish of his 
whip as a parting salute to Miss Daisy. 

How the army children regretted that they would not 
be home from school in time to see Robin start. As it 
is, there is only mother, Brigit, Jane, and the butcher's 
boy, who " happens" to be passing ; the milk boy who 
has just brought the milk ; the baker's boy who has run 
round with a message, and who all three take a deep and 
lasting interest in everything that is connected with Army 
House. We must not forget the Ensign, whose inquisi- 
tive sharp beak is pressed close to the bars of his cage, 
and who is wondering where the civilian can be going. 
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The civilian is so silent over his affairs. If it had been 
either of the army children going out, the house would 
have rung with it directly they knew it themselves, and 
the Ensign would not have to exercise his wits in won- 
dering — ^as he is doing now. 

And though he is " only a civilian," Robin starts in 
style. Mother comes quite out upon the steps, holding 
his hand in hers, Jane close behind with a shawl which 
is to be put into the fly, in case it should be chilly or 
foggy a couple of hours later on. The milk, and the 
baker, and the butcher-boy nearly knock each other 
down as they rush forward eagerly to open the fly-door, 
and Pinch, who has descended for that purpose, has to 
go back to his seat again. 

" Hope you'll enjoy yourself, sir," says butcher's-boy. 

"Hope youll have a pleasant visit, sir," says milk- 
boy. 

" Hope youll come back all safe, sir," says baker's- 
boy, anxiously. 

They do not know where he is going, but they all 
wish to be polite to " the delicate young gentleman at 
Army House," which is the favourite house upon their 
rounds, though it is not the one where they get the 
" biggest tips." 

" Thank you," answers Robin, smiling. 

Then mother kisses her hand, Jane curtseys, the boys 
touch their caps, Pinch flourishes his whip, " the Dook" 
tosses his head, and the civilian is driven away. 
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If only the Ensign could tell stories the army children 
would hear a true and brilliant account of the afiair, for 
he has never taken his bright eyes ofif the group in front 
of the house. He has not even winked. But he is very 
cross for the rest of the day. There is nothing the En- 
sign dislikes so much as to be kept in the dark and not 
to know what is going on. 

Paradise Row is a street of small houses, some of 
them badly in want of repair. Pinch's rooms are over 
the stable, and they are kept as dean and fresh and nice 
as Miss Daisy's loving hands can make them. There is 
the sitting-room, and leading out of that a tiny cupboard 
of a place, where the cooking and washing up is done, 
and which is called by courtesy, the kitchen. Over the 
sitting-room is Miss Daisy's bedroom, and a wee room 
over the kitchen into which Pinch just manages to squeeze 
himself. A bright fire bums in the sitting-room grate, 
which is black-leaded, until you can see your face in it, 
and a knowing little copper kettle sings merrily upon the 
hob. Fresh flowers are upon the tea-table, and Miss 
Daisy, who has been watching at the window, comes 
down to meet them. She is a fair little thing, with 
smooth, brown hair, and rather pale, with small features. 
She is dressed in a dark serge dress, white muslin apron, 
and spotless collar and cuffs. Robin follows her up 
the ladder-stairs behind the stable-door, while she goes 
first to show him the way. Pinch remains behind to feed 
the Dook and see to his comfort, for master and horse 
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are to have a holiday in honour of Master Robin coming 
to tea. 

Robin and Miss Daisy left alone together, in a very 
short time become firm friends. A pretty goldfinch 
hangs in the window, and he is so tame that when let 
out he perches upon Robin's finger, and stays quietly 
there while he talks to it. Robin is delighted, and then 
he describes the Ensign and makes Miss Daisy laugh 
merrily over an account of his wicked ways. 

Underneath the goldfinch's cage is a small round table, 
and Robin's eyes fix themselves curiously upon it. It 
is covered with a collection of such little bits of things, 
pieces of muslin of every colour and shade, morsels of 
lace and bright coloured merino, pieces of white calico, 
and in the midst of it all a paint-box and palette with 
the colours mixed upon it 

It is when they are sitting at tea, and Pinch is proudly 
doing the honours of his house that this collection is 
explained. 

" You'd never guess what Miss Daisy is, sir," he says. 

" What she is ?" asks Robin, puzzled ; " why she is 
your — sister, isn't she ?" 

"Ay, sir, surely, and the best sister in the world. But 
I means, what's hex purfession ? Mine's a cab-driver, and 
now what's Miss Daisy's ? It's as good as a riddle, sir, 
and I don't believe you'll guess him." 

" Does she get money by it, like you do ?" inquires 
Robin. 

G 
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" Eh, sir, and she does," answers Pinch. " She earns 
a pretty tidy penny towards keeping the pot a-bilin', she 
does." 

Robin thinks, and lets his eyes wander round the 
room. They rest upon the table in the window. 

" Right you are," says Pinch, triumphantly. " If s 
summut to do with that there table. You're very hot, 
sir, you'll guess now." 

" No," says Robin, after thinking as hard as he can, 
" I can't guess." 

" If s got to do," says Pinch, leaning back in his chair, 
" with bits of finery and paints, and rags^^ he looks hard 
at Robin as he says the word rags^ and lays a stress 
upon it. " Now you guess, sir ?" 

" No, I don't," says Robin. 

"Let Master Robin alone until he has finished his 
tea," says Miss Daisy. " He won't eat anything if you 
puzzle him with your riddles." 

" No more he won't," says Pinch, regretfully. " I clean 
forgot about the tea, Miss Daisy. I'm glad you reminded 
me. We will set that there riddle aside until after tea, 
sir. But lor, I did think I'd as good as told you when I 
said one word. Didn't you, Miss Daisy?" 

She laughs. 

" No, I didn't," she says. " Those sort of things are 
not in Master Robin's line." 

After the meal is over, Robin begs to be allowed to 
help Miss Daisy wash up. She consents, after first bar-* 
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gaining that he must let her tie a large white apron round 
his neck to prevent him from splashing himself. So he 
mounts upon a stool, and dabbles in the water to his 
great delight Is there any boy of that age who can re- 
sist either water or mud? Miss Daisy stands by him 
with a towel, and as fast as he washes she dries. Pinch 
smokes his pipe, and looks on. 

The last cup is put away upon the shelf, and Robin is 
released from his apron. Then Pinch says, 

" How about the riddle, sir, — do you give him up ?" 
" I must," sa)rs Robin, " for I can't guess." 
At a sign from her brother Miss Daisy goes up stairs, 
and soon returns with a large cardboard box in her 
hands. Pinch rises, excited and beaming ; Robin watches 
with some curiosity the removal of the cover and several 
layers of tissue paper. 

The box is filled with — rag-dolls ! Nothing but rag- 
dolls ! though Miss Daisy's hands have fashioned them 
as prettily as rag-dolls can be made. Their complexions 
are delicately painted, their clothes are tastefully worked. 
Pinch bursts out laughing at Robin's amazement. 

" Now, ain't she a clever little flower ?" he says, taking 
one of the rag-dolls in his big hand, and gazing at it as 
admiringly as if it was Miss Daisy herself. "The ex- 
pression she manages to put into their face is quite 
powerful, considerin' they are only rags — nothing else. 
Says I, to the man when I took a lot home the other 
evening, says I, You won't find any other rag-dolls all 
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over London with their feelin's painted on their faces 
like these." 

" He must have thought you very silly, Ted," says his 
sister, laughing and blushing. "You think everything 
I do perfect, but that is no reason why other people 
should." 

"Now he didn't think me silly," says Pinch, trium- 
phantly, " for he says, says he, * I quite agree with you.' 
Them were his very words, sir, * I quite agree with you.' " 

" Then you do them for a shop ?" asks Robin. 

" Yes," replies Miss Daisy. 

" Leastways it's a bazaar," explains Pinch. " And the 
man what keeps it won't have no other dolls but Miss 
Dais/s as long as ever she'll make them for him. And 
now, sir," turning with an air of pride, " I'm going to 
make you a present of one of these dolls, to keep for 
Miss Daisy's sake." 

" For shame, Ted," says Miss Daisy, gently but re- 
proachfully, "to think of oflfering a young gentleman a 
rag-doll." For she sees that Robin has grown red to the 
tips of his ears. But Pinch's eyes and hands are still 
occupied with the rag babies, and he notices nothing. 

"There is no offence taken, where none is meant," 
he says. "Why of course 'tis as a specimin I want 
Master Robin to have it. Lor ! why look at them cases 
in the British Museum all labelled ' specimins.' They just 
show the style of things that have been done. And I 
want you, sir, to have a rag-doll to show what my Miss 
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Daisy can do. We'll wrap it up in brown paper and 
string, and no one will know what it is until you get 
home and unpack it, sir. Then you just pop it into a 
glass case, and stick a label on, and write upon it — 
* Specimin, — Miss Daisy's style.' " 

Looking at it as a " specimen," and finding he is not 
intended to play with it, Robin is relieved ; while Miss 
Daisy, who sees that Pinch will take no denial, runs 
lightly oiOr, and brings back with her a rag soldier. 

" There, sir," she says, " I tried my hand at making a 
soldier the other day ; you must excuse the faults in it, 
for it was my first. Only as your father was a soldier, 
I'd like you to have this, if you have any of them." 

" Now I call him the best of the bunch," says Pinch, 
taking it from her ; '' if s real beautifiil that is. Look at 
the expression upon that face, — ain't it true to life? 
Don't he look knowin' ? And it's just as if he was singin' 
that noble song, ' Let me like a soldier fall.' Now pack 
it up nicely. Miss Daisy, for I shouldn't wish any harm 
to come to him afore he is put under that glass case." 

So the rag soldier is packed up nicely enough to satisfy 
even Pinch, and then it is time for Robin to get ready. 
Before he says "good-bye" to his new friend, she has 
made him promise to come again as often and as soon 
as be can. 

" Perhaps mother will bring me to see you," he says. 

" And sometimes Ted is slack of work and can fetch 
you," she says. 
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She will wrap the shawl carefully round him, though 
he assures her it was only sent in case of fog or damp. 

" You look as if a puff of wind would blow you away," 
she answers. 

If the army children were unable to see Robin off, 
they make up for it by waiting in a body to see him re- 
turn. The Ensign is as wide awake as though it was 
morning, but he is simply savage^ for round his cage 
cluster many figures, and noses of every shape and size 
flatten themselves against the window panes. 

Pinch, looking up and seeing the eager faces, says as 
he opens the door and helps Robin out of the fly, 
" YouVe got a sight of brothers and sisters, sir, and fine 
young gentlemen and ladies they seem, if I may be so 
bold as to make the remark.'' 

" Yes," replies Robin ; " those are the army children." 

" And ain't you an army child too, sir?" asks Pinch in 
great surprise. 

" Oh no," says Robin, quietly, " I'm only a civilian. 
Good night, Pinch, and thank you very much indeed." 

" Don't mention it, sir ; it's Miss Daisy and me who 
have to thank you for the honour. Good night, sir." 

But Pinch is fairly puzzled by Robin's last speech, and 
ponders over it all the way home. He and Miss Daisy 
putting their heads together can make nothing of it 
either. For a long time, not until Robin has tea with 
them again, do they get the answer to this riddle. 

The hall is crowded by the whole family. 
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"What have you got there?" is the first question 
asked, by Mopsa of course, she is always to the fi-ont, 
and the brown parcel is taken from Robin's reluctant 
hand. 

The shouts, when the rag soldier appears, bring Brigit 
and Jane running up to see if the house is on fire. 
Question upon' question rain down upon Robin, who 
bears it all ' like a man,' and stands quietly in the midst 
of the hubbub until he can make himself heard. 

It is a comfort to him when he explains to find that 
mother. Eve, Elsie, and the maids think the rag soldier 
beautifully made, and that Miss Daisy must be very 
clever. Eve and Elsie pull it about to see how it is 
done, and are quite sure their fingers would not work 
neat enough to copy it. Mopsa turns up her nose, and 
tosses her head scomfiilly; and from the boys what 
could be looked for but chaff? But Robin is quite 
satisfied with the welcome the soldier gets firom the 
others. 

Over the mantlepiece in all the Vanes' bedrooms 
hangs a likeness of their father in his regimentals. 
Robin carries the soldier up stairs, and sits him down 
underneath Colonel Vane's portrait. And there, with his 
limp legs dangling over the narrow mantleshelf, sits the 
rag soldier for many a day to come, reminding Robin, 
whenever he sees him, of Pinch's clever Miss Daisy, 



CHAPTER VIII. 



LET THOSE GUESS WHO CAN. 



T T is the Easter holidays, and a breathing time for boys 
and girls. The Vanes are not slow to take advao- 
tage of it, as you may imagine. This evening they are 
assembled in the sitting-room, each in his or her par- 
ticular chair, looking, as they say of themselves, " in the 
comfortable position of having nothing to do." 

Mopsa alone is in a complaining mood. She is rock- 
ing herself recklessly to and &o in her chair, and upon 
her own square of carpet, which, by constant rocking, 
she has worn neariy threadbare. 

" It's only me," she begins, 

" It's only I," corrects Elsie. 

" Mind your own business. Miss Else. You are not 
my governess." 

" I am happy to say I am not" fires Elsie. 

To the relief of all mother enters. 
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"Have you finished your packing, girls?*' she asks 
Eve and Elsie. 
« Yes, mother." 

" That is right Giles and Garry will take you to the 
station, as I shall be busy in the morning. Joseph, you 
know that Alan Hamilton kindly sent you the money 
for your journey. Garry says you can only take your 
ticket as far as Mudbank Junction, where you will have 
to wait some time for the express, and it is the only train 
by which you can reach Fairmayd that same evening, so 
please be careful what you are about I will give you 
the remainder of the money that will be left when you 
leave here. There will be about ten shillings besides 
the actual ticket money, for porters, cabs, or any little 
need that may occur. Alan is thoughtfulness itself Now, 
my dear boy, do be careful what you are about, and do 
not lose your money." 

" AU right, mother." 

" 1 wish I could feel it is all right," says Mrs. Vane. 
" It ought to be absurd to tell a boy of your age to take 
care of his money, but when you are hunting for rhymes 
there is no knowing of what folly you may not be 
guilty." 

" Give a porter half a sovereign instead of sixpence," 
suggests Garry. 

" Or put down the money for his ticket and walk off 
without waiting for his change," adds Giles. 

Joseph, who is at this very moment occupied in turn- 
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ing over every possible rhyme for javelin, smiles a sickly, 
meaningless smile. He does not trouble about what 
people say of him. A poet soars high and leaves the 
earth and the mud in it far below his feet. 

" I was wondering what would become of you, poor 
child," says Mrs. Vane, turning to Mopsa. "We shall 
be occupied all day, the boys and myself, with seeing oflf 
the travellers. But, so lucidly, there is a note from Miss 
Roberts, asking if you may spend the day with those five 
poor Indian children who can't go home for the holi- 
days. She says it will cheer them up, and they want 
you." 

" I am sure," says Mopsa, sulkily, " I get quite enough 
of school when it isn't the holidays, without going there 
when it is." 

" You should sometimes think of other people," says 
Mrs. Vane, gravely. " It will be a pleasure to the little 
girls to have you to play with them, and you must try 
and make yourself as agreeable as you can." 

The door is flung wide open by an unseen hand, and 
Pat enters, bearing before him a tray piled high with 
white paper bags. 

" No end of lollipops," he says, with a whistle of de- 
light, " chocolate creams, caramels, sugar-candy, candied- 
sugar, barley-sugar, burnt-almonds, big pink and white 
almonds, and — " 

He gets no further. The room finds its feet in an 
instant, and there is a rush made at Pat He is too 
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quick for them. He springs upon a chair and balances 
the tray upon his head. 

"Gently, my friends, gently," he begins, but is in- 
terrupted. 

" Caramels for me, Pat." 

"An' you love me, chocolate creams and plenty of 
them." 

" They go so quick, sugar-candy for me." 

" No, burnt almonds for me." 

" Anything and everything for me." 

" I am sure I don't care what it is, so that it's somt- 
thing:' 

" You siven greedy cratures, sure and if I haven't a 
big mind to give ye none at all. Where's your gratitude 
that ye don't first say, * Pat Mavoumeen, and who was 
the jewel who sint them?' " replies Pat, severely. 

They make up for it now, for the seven chant as with 
one voice, 

" Who is it ?" 

" Guess." 

" Alan Hamilton," say five out of seven voices. 

" Geese and donkeys," is Paf s contemptuous answer. 
** And if Alan had sent them wouldn't they have come 
packed up and by rail ?" 

" If s somebody in town, of course," says Garry, and 
they all of them guess until they are tired. Pat seems 
to take almost a fiendish delight in saying No. 

Their patience is well nigh exhausted, when they get a 
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clue from an unexpected quarter. ** Nice Sergeant," sings 
the Ensign loudly from the dining-room where he has 
been left and forgotten. "Nice sweets," feeling it is 
time he had some, as he had evidently seen their 
arrival. He has learnt long ago, wise bird, what that 
shaped paper bag generally has inside it 

" It couldn't have been the Sergeant," exdaims Gany. 

" Well, of course, if it couldn't, it wasn't," says Pat 

"Oh, Pat," they cry, "was it reaUy the dear old 
Sergeant ?" 

" It was not his ghost," says Pat, drily, "as you see by 
these sweets. Ghosts don't go about leaving sweets at 
houses. I wish they did. They would be of some use 
then." 

" He must have sent the sweets by some one," says 
Garry. " He never would have left them without com* 
ing in to see us." 

" It's just this," says Pat. " He's on duty you knoWi 
and he was waiting at Charing Cross to catch a train. 
He is not in London, but only had to come up to get to 
where he is going. And as he had to wait an hour and 
a half, he hailed a hansom, tipped the man to drive him 
quick, bought these sweets, and would have left them 
without seeing any of us, only I was looking out of the 
dining-room window and saw him." 

" Oh, how lucky of you to look out at that moment^'' 
sighs Eve. 

" Ripe plums fall into your mouth, Pat," sajrs Elsia 
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" And we would have given anything to see him," says 
Giles. 

" And would not I have given anything too/' says 
Paf s sweet, slow voice. " He didn't mean to see any of 
us, because, he said, 'twould just break his heart entirely 
to have to run away the very minute he put his head 
inside the house. But," continues Pat, more slowly, 
more impressively, " you have all got to thank me very 
much, for I made him promise" — a long pause. 

" What did you make him promise ?" shouts a chorus. 

Pat pinches up his mouth mysteriously. 

" Oh, Pat, how tantalising you are," cries Elsie, whose 
eyes are fixed hungrily upon the tempting sweets. 

" I tell you what," says Eve, with spirit, " if you don't 
make haste to tell us and to give us the sweets, I'll not 
let you have the cricket belt I am working for you in 
time to play in the grand cricket match." 

" Even a worm when trodden on will turn again," 
sighs Pat, pathetically. " Now mind, if I don't have the 
belt in time, I'll niver trust you again, me sister. Here 
is the secret I made the Sergeant promise to come and 
spend Christmas with us. Now thin, boys and girls, 
three cheers for the Sergeant, and three cheers for your 
dear, good Pat." 

The three cheers for the Sergeant are given in right 
earnest, the Ensign joining in as usual. 

" You are not half a bad boy, Pat," says Garry, con- 
descendingly. 
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" And in time, if you go on as you have b^un to- 
night, you may be worth your salt," adds Giles. 

"Now, little darlint mother," says Pat, descending 
carefully with his treasures, " now just let me pick out 
the biggest and the sweetest, and the best to pop into 
your little mouth, and thin" — 

Mrs. Vane laughs and makes a quick and modest 
choice — 2l, few caramels and a few chocolates. Then the 
tray is surrounded. Long-haired heads, and close cropped 
heads, side by side, eyes glistening, mouths watering, 
while white fingers, brown fingers, long and thin, short 
and plump fingers, rifle the bags of their contents. Then 
Giles proposes, 

" Suppose we have a round game, and play for some 
of them ?" 

It is carried with applause. The biggest table is 
cleared. " What game ?" is put to the vote, and by a 
large majority Spin carries the day. 



CHAPTER IX. 



PENNY ICES. 



" I "HIS is a day of seeing people off. The first to go 
are Eve and Elsie, attended by Garry and Giles. 
As Mrs. Vane watches the four fair plaited tails disap- 
pear in the fly, and kisses her hand to the two smiling 
£ices looking out of the window, for a last farewell ere 
they drive off, she feels thankful that, so far as they 
themselves are concerned, she need have no fear as to 
their safe arrival. The high-spirited Elsie is just as 
much to be trusted as the gentle, but lazy, Eve. 

Robin comes next. Mother takes him to the station 
herself, and puts him into a second-class carriage, and 
imder charge of the guard. The sober, steady little 
fellow is quite an old man among the bright, excitable 
soldier children, and Mrs. Vane knows he is less upon 
her mind than any of them, — that if the train only carries 
him safely, he will step out of it as quietly as she put 
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him in, will get into Mr. Butterb/s pony-carriage and be 
driven home to Goldenwater. 

Three of them have gone, and now there are the other 
two : both of them a cause of the deepest anxiety to 
their mother. She expresses her fears to the elder boys, 
who both do their best to console her. 

" Set your mind at rest, mother," says Giles, hopefully, 
" Pat is a pickle, as everybody knows, but I think it will 
puzzle him to get into a scrape between this and the 
General's. Garry and I have looked out a train that 
does not stop, but runs straight into Brighton. The 
tickets are taken at Victoria, and Pat will have no op- 
portunity of getting out and larking at any of the 
stations." 

" TTiat is a comfort," says Mrs. Vane with a sigh of 
relief. "I am afraid you think me a dreadful fidget, 
dear boys, but you know that the General and Lady 
Adela, though they are as nice as any people can be, are 
very particular, and never having had anything to do with 
children, I am afraid they will not make allowances, and 
give Pat his due. He is most sweet-tempered, sunny- 
hearted, and affectionate, but oh, so very unreliable. How 
odd it is that their godchild should turn out as Pat is turn- 
ing out. With what a light heart could I send down to 
them either of you, — or even Joseph. His poetry no 
doubt would have bored them, but there is nothing — ^" 

^^ Low, about Joseph,*' finishes Garry for her while 
she is searching for a word. "No, mother, there is 
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nothing in Joe that could shock the most refined. But 
cheer up, things nearly always happen differently to 
what we think they will, and it is very likely that Pat 
may get on with the General and Lady Adela much 
better than you expect" 

"But even at home we are in perpetual hot water 
about him, if he is away from us for any length of time,'' 
says poor Mrs. Vane. 

"As for his reaching there safely," says Garry, who 
feels this is one point upon which they can be hopeful, 
and therefore wisely sticks to it, " Giles and I don't see 
how he can help it. When the train runs in to Brighton 
he must hail a cab for his luggage, — of course he will put 
himself as well as the luggage into it, tell cabby where to 
drive, and then when he gets to the house, with the door 
open, and the servant in sight, he can't do anything but 
walk up the steps, and so into the house. There, mother, 
are you more hopeful ?" 

"I ought to be," says Mrs. Vane, smiling, "and I will 
try to be. Isn't the man driving rather slowly?" 

" I'll quicken him," says Giles ; " we shall be in time, 
I think. Drive on faster, cabby, please." 

After seeing Robin off, they have to drive to Pad- 
dington to start Joseph, who is to be there ready to 
meet them. 

They find him before them, walking up and down the 
platform, solemn as a judge, and with a quire of foolscap 
rolled up and tucked under his arm. It is a relief to the 

H 
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Vanes to find him doing anything so like other people, 
as to walk about while he is waiting. They imagined 
him, sitting upon one of his boxes, the centre of an 
admiring circle, while, with puckered brow and in 
feverish haste, he dotted down ideas. Still Mrs. Vane's 
heart sinks as she sees the roll of paper. There is no 
doubt he means to compose in the train, — ^like Dr. 
Watts's busy bee, he is bent upon 'improving each 
shining hour.' 

" Did Pat come with you ?" asks Mrs. Vane. 

"Yes, there he is," says Joseph, nodding in one 
direction. 

Mrs. Vane looks in the direction indicated. Yes, 
there is Pat, his hat pushed to the back of his head, his 
hands in his pockets, and gazing hard at the engine. 

" He is not in mischief," thinks Mrs. Vane, and then 
she has to turn her attention to Joseph, and, for the time, 
forgets her other anxiety. 

Garry has bought the ticket. Mrs. Vane counts the 
change into Joseph's hand. 

" Thirty-three and sixpence," she says. " Where is 
your purse, Joseph ?" 

" I left it at home," says Joseph. 

" Then you must have mine," says Mrs. Vane. 

" Oh, no, mother, thank you," answers Joseph, " men 
always carry their money loose in their pockets," and 
suiting the action to the word, he turns the money into 
his pocket and jingles the coins about 
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" Now, old fellow," says Garry, seeing his mother's 
anxious face, " if you lose that money, you'll be in a 
nice fix." 

" I don't mean to lose it," replies Joseph. 

" Do take my purse," and Mrs. Vane begins eagerly to 
empty it 

" No, thank you, mother," says Joseph, putting it from 
him. 

" Now, sir, if you are going by this train," says the 
guard, " no time to lose." 

** Good-bye, mother. Good-bye, Garry. Good-bye, 
Giles." 

" Joseph," they cry, as he is tumbling head-foremost 
into the carriage, " don't forget to get out at Mudbank 
Junction." 

^^ Mudbank yunciioriy remember," says Mrs. Vane, 
impressively. 

" All right," says Joseph. 

And the last glimpse they have of him is not a re- 
assuring one. His roll of paper is spread out before 
him, the pencil is between his fingers, his fair, smooth 
head is bent over it, his hat is taken off, and his forehead 
is already puckered with the difficulty of the metre. 
They do not speak, but they stand watching as the 
train slowly steams on its way, and then they turn 
to go. 

"Where is Pat?" asks Mrs. Vane. But echo only 
answers. Where? For no Pat is to be seen. They 
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mik iasdili- fitam one end of the long platform to the 
Qthec. Xo ^n of that cnatic joang man anywhere. 

^ Ob. deac^ faghs Mesl Vane^ ''he is playing the fool 
ahcadr I anafiaid." 

"^ I do DOC daink so,' sanfis GOes, consolingly. '' Why 
it was aDlr liiis morning I heard him tdl Elsie that when 
he had £^ikcr s watch he should g^ up earlier^ but that 
as it was he went to sleep after he was called, and when 
he awt^e didn^ know the time:'' 

" That is so like Pai,' says Mrs. Vane : ^ counting 
his rhifkens befiwe they are hatched, and reckoning 
upon his &ther^s watch withoat taking pains to deserve 
iL I only wish he cndd win iL" 

"So do I,'' say Giles and Garry together, and they 
both mean iL Blither of them would value the watch 
beyond anything only they would willingly for^o it for 
the sake of Pat turning over a new lea£ But there 
seems Utde chance of that at present 

" Young gentleman, mum?" says a porter, whom they 
ask for news of Pat " Let us see," pudiing his hat on 
one side and looking wise. " I'm a stranger in these 
parts, mum, only put on a week ago. Here's an dd 
hand ! Jack ! lady wants to ax you a question." 

The matter is explained to Jack. 

"Oh, yes, mum," is his ready answer. "Nice-man- 
nered young gentleman, with a merry smile. That's him, 
ain't it, mum ?" 

" I ^cy it must be," says Mrs. Vane. 
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" We know him wery well," says Jack. " He comes 
down here sometimes on his 'alf-holidays, and he's power- 
ful fond of 'xamining of the ingines. Says he means to 
be an ingin-driver if he can't be a Finian. Oh, he's a 
wery nice young gent," continues Jack, in a tone of great 
admiration, '' ain't afraid of nothink either." 

"But have you seen him lately?" interrupts Garry, 
Jack's account of Pat not tending to reassure his 
mother. 

" I wecollect I seed him a few minutes ago, 'cos he 
spoke to me. * How de do, Jack ?* says he, in his free 
and easy way. *I've come to see my brother off. 
You didn't know I had a brother what wrote po'try,' says 
he, *and if you ax him he'll make you some po'try 
about your young woman,' says he. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
He's always so fond of his little jokes, mum." 

"But did you see him after that?" asks Giles, im- 
patiently. 

" Well, the last I see of him was when he was on the 
ingin along with Jackson. That's the ingin-driver, mum. 
Perhaps," continues the porter, cheerfully, "Jackson's 
taken him for a little trip. Yes, sir, coming directly, sir. 
Sony to have to go, mum," and Jack hurries off. 

" The engine-driver would never be allowed to take 
him," says Giles, hastily, for he sees tears coming to his 
mother's eyes, " be at rest about that." 

" I wish I had not allowed him to come with Joseph," 
says Mrs. Vane. 
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" Giles and I ought to have kept him in sight," says 
Garry. " I ani so sorry, mother." 

" We were all taken up with giving the last directions 
to Joseph," says Mrs. Vane. " We were none of us to 
blame there. It is that I ought not to have allowed him 
to come, in the first place. But then it seemed the least 
evil of the two, for if I had left him at home, I certainly 
should not have found him there when I got back." 

" It is at home we had better look for him now I 
think," says Garry. " It is very likely he may have thought 
we were gone, and have followed on our track. At any 
rate it is worth trying. There are still two hours good 
before his train starts." 

After they have gone a few steps from the station, 
Giles says, 

" You look so tired, mother, let me call a cab." 

Mrs. Vane confesses to a headache, and she is 
anxious to get home quickly and assure herself that her 
wandering son is safely housed. While they are waiting 
for the cab to come up, Garry, whose eyes are those of a 
lynx, sweeps a glance in every direction. 

Some yards from where they are standing is a stall, 
where in summer are sold cooling drinks and penny ices, 
and in winter hot coffee and tea. Easter being both late 
and warm, the ices have just been started, and Garry, to 
his utter disgust, sees his brother behind the stall, seated 
upon a high stool side by side with the stall-keeper, and 
talking as confidentially to the man as if he were quite an 
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old friend, as perhaps he is. Pat's hat is pushed as far 
back as it will go, his cheeks are flushed, and his grey 
eyes are full of earnest attention, which is divided be- 
tween his friend the stall-keeper and the cream ice. 
Garry attracts the notice of his mother and Giles, and 
points out Pat. They tell the cab to follow them and 
walk towards him. 

" What an age you have been," cries Pat's sweet voice, 
as he springs gaily upon his feet. " When I hurried out 
of the station I thought I should only have time to eat 
one ice comfortably, and now I've got through six ! 
Good-bye, Fowler. You won't have time to forget me 
before you see me again — ^" then linking his arm into 
Giles's, "What's the matter? you seem glum T 

" Matter enough," says Giles, drily, " considering that 
you have put the mother into such a state, hunting for 
you, that you have given her a headache." 

As soon as they have settled into a cab, Pat bends for- 
ward, and kisses his mother's hand, which is lying upon 
her lap. 

" Dear, darlint mother," he says, coaxingly ; " I did 
not think you would be fretting over me when I was only 
that little distance away from you." 

" But I did not know you were only that little distance 
away," answers Mrs. Vane. 

" My headache is better now, thank you, Garry. It 
was only nervousness, and it will go away in a few 
minutes now I have Pat safe." 
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It is a weakness of Mrs. Vane's, that she is so glad and 
thankful to have Pat safe and sound after these esca- 
pades, that she very often softens the scolding he so 
richly deserves. But Garry and Giles are not inclined to 
let the matter drop this time. 

"I cannot imagine," says Garry, "what you are 
thinking of. It is such a vulgar thing to eat penny 
ices." 

" And sitting down in the street to eat them !" adds 
Giles, in a disgusted voice. 

" Penny ices are very good in their way, when you 
have not money to buy sixpenny ones," says Pat serenely. 
" And me boy, isn't it a tarradiddle when you say that 
I was sitting down in the street eating them. Sure and 
I niver thought of such a thing. I was perched upon a 
high sate was I, as all the world could see." 

"They could^^ replies Giles, with emphasis. "Of 
course I didn't for a moment think that even you would 
take your seat in the gutter. Sitting upon a stool in the 
street is bad enough — quite. And if you can afford to 
have six penny ices I should think it would about come 
to the same to have one sixpenny one." 

" Ah ! but I only paid for two," says Pat, earnestly ; 
" Fowler treated me to the other four." 

" Treated you," exclaim the elder boys both togetheTi 
and Garry adds, 

" Pat, you don't mean to say that you allowed a cad 
to treat you ?" 
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" You couldn't," says Giles ; " Pat, what is to be done 
with you ?" 

"Oh, it's give and take," answers Pat, airily. "Of 
course I shouldn't be so horribly mean as to eat his ices 
and drink his pop, if I didn't do anything for him. But 
I do him a good turn now and then." 

" May I ask what you call a good turn ?" says Giles, 
in a tone of one who has made up his mind to the worst. 

What a pity it is that there is not an instinct to warn 
us that there are some questions better left unasked ! 

" Why," replies Pat, speaking as if he had given the 
subject most serious consideration, " it is so much more 
comfortable for Fowler to have his meals at an eating- 
house. He can't enjoy them if they are brought to him 
at the stall You wouldn't like," turning to the disgusted 
Giles, "to eat your meals in the street with anybody 
looking on. So when I am down in his direction at the 
right times I mind his stall while he goes to the eating- 
house." 

Mrs. Vane and the boys are speechless, but their 
hearts sink lower and lower. The Pat who " minds" a 
penny ice stall and the Pat who is to grace Lady Adela's 
drawing-room are two such separate people that no 
thinking will ever reconcile them. Would it not be 
better even now to telegraph, and say he cannot come, 
and then write and tell the truth ? 

Pat laughs, such a rich, sweet, rippling laugh. The 
sprits of the three revive. Must not the owner of such 
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2l voice be true to himself in the end, and not disgrace 
them ? They hope so. 

" It is such fun," says Pat, chuckling musically. " I 
get on splendidly. There was an old Irishwoman came 
the other day, and she said, * Sure and I knew ye for a 
counthryman of me own before iver the music of your 
words rolled out.' Didn't I give her a taste of the 
blarney, and she called me a * broth of a boy.' Do you 
know," and Pat turns his deep grey eyes, full of inno- 
cent triumph, upon Garry, " I carry it off so well that 
not one of the customers ever takes me for a gentle- 
man" 

" I can quite believe it," answers Garry, savagely, and 
shortly, while Giles groans dismally. 

It is no use to expostulate. Oh, if Pat could only 
see himself as others see him. 

'*What is the matter?" asks Pat, sympathisingly, as 
Giles's groan breaks upon his ear. " Have you got tooth- 
ache, Giles ? I am so sorry." 

Before Giles can speak, Mrs. Vane bends forward, and 
says gently but gravely, 

" We are wondering, Pat dear, how you will get on 
down at Brighton with the General and Lady Adela. I 
am almost sorry that I accepted for you." 

"Why, mother me darlint," says Pat in a surprised 
voice, getting possession of her hand and stroking it, 
" why should you be sorry ? I heard you telling Eve 
yesterday how nice the General and Lady Adela both 
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are, and I have made up my mind that I shall like them 
very much indeed, and be as happy as a bird." 

It does not seem possible for Pat to realise that there 
are two sides to every question, and that his godparents 
may have a voice in the matter as well as himself. Mrs. 
Vane leans back again, and thinks, as her eyes rest upon 
the unconscious Pat, " Perhaps the love they bear to my 
husband may help them to overlook the faults of his son. 
I hope so." 

The cab stops, and nothing more is said. Mrs. Vane 
finds Brigit has a cup of tea awaiting her, and soon after- 
wards they start to see off the fifth and last member of 
the Vane family who is going upon his travels. It is a 
different seeing off to Joseph's, for Pat's face is filling up 
the carriage window, and he is blowing kisses to them, 
until the smoke from the engine curls round him and 
hides him firom their view. 

He is a mixture of pain and pleasure to those who 
love him, is this troublesome Pat. Sometimes the pain 
is uppermost, sometimes the pleasure, but they are pretty 
equaUy mixed. 



AT MUDBANK JUNCTION. 

T T would have been a great relief to the Vanes if they 
could peep into the magic miiror and see Joseph 
step out of the train at Mudbank Junction. He has been 
composing hard the whole of the way, but he has kept 
his eyes and ears wide open at every station they have 
reached, that he may 'not miss the right one. There 
are several reasons vhy he is anxious no hitch shall 
occur between this and Fainnayd. His dignity is some- 
what wounded by the many directions given him, and 
the anxiety so openly expressed. He intends to prove 
that a poet is quite as able to take care of himself as 
any ordinary person. Then again he is very anxious 
not to forfeit, by any silliness or stupidity upon this 
journey, the chance of getting his father's vatch, — 
"Not for the one of you who is the best, but for 
the one who Joa his best," and he is going to begin to 
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^ do his best" by taking care of himself between this 
and Fairmayd 

**To Fainnayd, sir? The train isn't due until 5.40, 
— ^youVe an hour and three quarters to wait, sir, but 
she's express, and true to her time when she does 
come." 

So says the porter whom Joseph asks, for at the last 
moment of leaving the house he forgot the train book. 
"An hour and three quarters," he thinks, "why, I 
thought Garry said it was only an hour," then he turns 
himself round and surveys what he can see of the 
country before him. 

It is unromantic, and just like its name. As far as 
sight can reach are fields of rich brown earth, separated 
from each other by high banks with a ditch upon each 
side of them. Later on, when the grain has grown, 
and first the tender green, and then the yellow heads, 
bend gracefiilly to the wooing breeze, no doubt it will 
be more picturesque, but at present it is decidedly 
uninteresting. 

This is the conclusion at which Joseph arrives, and 
he decides that the best plan for him to follow is to 
sit upon a bench in the station, and go on with his 
verses. 

The story upon which he is at present occupied is 
rather sentimental. The scene is laid in Germany, where 
a certain Duke is ' betrothed to a fair lady.' Before the 
wedding-day a neighbouring Duke runs away with her. 
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The first Duke fetches her back, then the other runs off 
with her again. For a second time the dauntless first 
gallantly rescues the lady of his choice. And before the 
second Duke has a chance of making off with her for 
the third time, the first Duke and the injured one de- 
clares war against his rival. The two armies are drawn 
up in the field ready for the fight, when it is suggested 
that the two Dukes shall settle their dispute by single 
combat. 

It is just as far as this that Joseph has got when he 
sits down in Mudbank Junction to invoke his muse, and 
to continue it. It has already spread itself over many 
pages of foolscap, written fairly out in pencil as each 
stanza is finished. All Joseph's scribbling has not been 
able to spoil his handwriting, which is, at present, his 
good point. He writes a delightfully clear, copperplate- 
looking hand, and is not a little proud of it. 

" The Knight of the Red Scarf," as it is called, is 
in blank verse, and is something after the style of 
" Hiawatha." 

" Silent stood the great Duke Heinrich, 
Silent stood with folded arms ; 
While down the ranks of gleaming armour, 
Rode the heralds pealing, loud. 
Loud and clear the trumpets sounded, 
Hear the message that we bring.*' 

Joseph is interrupted by a bell, then a whistle, and a 
train puffs slowly in. He suspends work and watches 
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the passengers alight. There are only three who get 
out, — 2i. tall man with fair whiskers, a shorter man with 
no whiskers, and a woman dressed in black silk and 
with a sealskin coat. So far there is nothing remarkable 
in her, but Joseph's eyes scan her curiously. There is 
something very odd about her even to a boy's inex- 
perienced sight, and he soon sees what it is. She is 
covered with chains like an Indian idol they have at 
home. They hang round her neck, clatter about her 
arms, droop from her ears. Joseph speculates over her 
for a few minutes. The ladies he has been in the 
habit of meeting don't turn out upon themselves the 
contents of their jewel-cases when they are travelling. 
This lady is evidently one of a new species. He can 
only arrive at one conclusion — she is a jeweller's wife or 
daughter, and has so many of the articles in question 
that she doesn't know what to do with them. This point 
settled to his satisfaction, he forgets their existence, and 
turns to his beloved writing. 

They are not inhabitants of Mudbank, these three 
people, but are evidently waiting for a train. They walk 
up and down laughing and talking, the lady jingling 
noisily as she moves about. By-and-by they are tired, 
and turn to the bench where Joseph is sitting, to rest 
themselves. His papers are strewed over the seat, he 
has to move them to make room. They thank him, 
and one of the men remarks, 

" Fine day, sir." 
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"Very," answers Joseph, absentiy. 

" I beg your pardon," begins the lady, who is sitting 
next to him, and her chains jingle as she speaks, " but 
may I, may /" — ^very insinuatingly, " may I venture to 
ask if it is poetry that you are writing ?" 

" My wife, Mrs. Sinclair, at your service, sir," says the 
tall fair-whiskered man, introducing her. "She dotes 
upon poetry, sir ! She has quite a passion for it She 
positively lives upon it, sir." 

If Mrs. Sinclair lived upon it, then poetry can be 
recommended as being decidedly of a fattening nature^ 
and might be tried, with success upon— ^/^5^ Fancy 
reading "Maud," or "The Midsummer Night's Dream" 
to a pig-sty of pigs, for their evening meal. I fear they 
would not find it quite so satisfying as Mrs. Sinclair 
did — to judge by the look of her. 

Joseph is the reverse of Pat, he is not haU-feUow-weU- 
met with everybody. He glances up not a little sur- 
prised at being so addressed, and answers quietly, but 
stiffly, that it is poetry he is writing. 

" Then," says Mrs. Sinclair, " you must allow me the 
honour of shaking hands with you. For next to the 
beautiful poetry, I admire above all things the genius 
who makes it, — in other words, the poet himself!" 

To his astonishment, Joseph finds his hand warmly 
pressed by Mrs. Sinclair, and then by her husband and 
the other man, whom she introduces as " My brother, 
Mr. Fitzherbert." They perform the ceremony much as 
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if they were in the presence of Royalty, backing to their 
seats with great solemnity. 

"Arabella," says Mr. Sinclair, "this is a day we shall 
never forget !" 

^^ Never ^ murmurs the fair Arabella. 

" Would it be taking too great a liberty — " begins Mr. 
Sinclair. 

"Now, Harry," interrupts Arabella, playfully, "I 
know what you are going to say, and I am ashamed 
of you!" 

" I am quite sure it is what you are thinking of your- 
self, only you are too shy to ask it," says Mr. Sinclair. 
" What we dare to hope, sir," bending forward and speak- 
ing earnestly, " is that you will condescend to read us 
some of your verses. They won't be wasted upon us, sir ; 
it's an honour we shall talk about to the end of our 
days !" 

"The end of our days !" says Arabella. 

"The end of our days !" echoes her brother. 

Joseph's stifihess has long vanished, and his head is 
completely turned. His vanity has got the better of his 
good sense and his gentlemanly feeling. He colours 
high with pleasure, and, finding the first page, prepares 
to commence. 

"Excuse me, sir," interrupts Mrs. Sinclair's brother, 
"but it is so difficult to hear with two people in be- 
tween, — might I come round and sit the other side 
of you?" 

I 
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" It would be such a pity to lose a wordy* adds Mrs. 
Sinclair. 

" Certainly," replies Joseph, cheerfully, and the change 
of seats is made. 

Joseph is not shy, and that goes a long way towards 
making a good reader. He rather overdoes the dra- 
matic part of it though, for once he hits Arabella's 
brother such a blow upon the nose with his elbow 
that he has to stop short and apologise. Mr. Fitz- 
herbert begs he won't mention it, and says, "perhaps 
he was rather close, but he was anxious not to lose 
a word." Certainly he was nearly in Joseph's pocket, 
and that young man's voice is as young and lusty as 
any voice can well be. But may be Arabella's brother 
is — dea/T 

The other two take advantage of the pause to break 
into admiration. 

" It's beautiful ! — ^lovely ! — surpasses words," says Mrs. 
Sinclair, her bracelets and chains pla3ang quite a tune 
as she clasps her hands ecstatically together. 

"Do you know, Arabella," says her husband, so- 
lemnly, " the descriptions are so vivid and so spirited, 
such wonderful word-painting, that in the account of 
the boar-hunt before the fight I quite lost myself, I 
felt it was me that was hunting the boar and not the 
Duke !" 

" I don't wonder at it," says Arabella, " for I quite lost 
myself too." 
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If they have lost themselves in the poetry, Joseph has 
certainly lost his head. He smirks at the open and un- 
disguised flattery, and, strange to say, swallows every word 
of it 

Colouring a deep red with delight, he proceeds with 
the reading, interrupted now and then by " Beautiful !'' 
" How like Tennyson r " Noble !" &c. &c. &c. 

A train rushing in rouses the sleepy little Junction. 
Can it be his train, and his ticket not taken ? Joseph 
glances at the dock, and is relieved to find it is only just 
five. His three companions gather up their wraps, shake 
him warmly by the hand, and say they had no idea it was 
their train, and how the time has gone, &c. Then they 
thank Joseph for the great treat he has given them. If 
he is ever in Devonshire at any time they shall be de- 
lighted to do the honours of their poor house, and they 
only hope that he will give them a chance of showing 
him that the vaunted hospitality of Devonshire is not a 
mere boast. 

Mrs. Sinclair takes a card from a card-case, and 
puts it into his hand, and as the train moves off, she 
thrusts her head out of the window, attracting general 
notice by the glitter of her golden hair and silver orna- 
ments, and kisses her hand many times. Then she 
leans back, Mr. Sinclair and his brother-in-law wave 
their hands, and the bewildered Joseph is once more 
alone, with only the bit of pasteboard to remind him 
of his companions. 
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It is a neat little card. He looks at it. 



g[r8. Sett's Sintlair, 
Szndatr Sail, 

9efr0n8^re. 



He puts it absently in his pocket : then draws it out 
again. " Sinclair Hall, Devonshire." That is certainly 
somewhat vague, for Devonshire is a good-sized county. 
However, it does not matter, as he has no intention of 
paying them a visit. They were queer people, but they 
understood good poetry when they heard it ; and whis- 
tling cheerfully Joseph collects his foolscap sheets, rolls 
them up with care, and feels that as he will have 
more sitting before he gets to his journey's end, his 
wisest plan is to walk about and stretch his cramped 
limbs. 

Ten minutes before his train is due he turns his 
steps towards the ticket-office. A solitary porter is 
standing on • the platform ; tall, and big, and good- 
natured, if somewhat feeble-looking. He seems fami- 
liar to Joseph. While he is scanning the man's face, 
wondering where he can have seen him before, or his 
double, he speaks, 

" Going by the express, sir? Shall I label your lug- 
gage?" 
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" If you please," says Joseph, and puts his hand in his 
pocket for sixpence. 

There is no money there. 

He hastily searches every pocket. Thirty-three shil- 
lings and sixpence was in his right hand waistcoat pocket. 
There is not the worth of a penny piece in any of his 
pockets now. 

" What is the matter, sir ?" asks the big porter, sym- 
pathisingly, for distress is painted in large letters on 
Joseph's face. 

" There's all my money gone !" 

" Have you got a hole in your pocket, sir ?" 

" No," says Joseph, " my pockets are all right. See," 
and he turns them inside out. 

" You must have been robbed in the train, sir," says 
the porter thoughtfully. "Do you remember any sus- 
picious characters sitting next to you ?" 

" No," says Joseph ; " it isn't that. Why I had it safe 
when I got here, for I remember feeling in my pockets, 
and there it was." 

This is beyond the porter. He looks as he feels — 
puzzled. 

" Tell you what, sir," he says, brightening, " I've got 
a brother here, a policeman, a London policeman. He's 
spending his holiday here to get a breath of country air 
for his little girl who's a sickly bit of a thing at the best \ 
but as good a child as ever lived !" 

The importance with which the porter announces the 
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fiact that his brother is a London policeman is beautiful. 
In his eyes it is evidently not far short of being Lord 
Mayor. 

A light dawns upon Joseph. For a moment he for- 
gets his loss in this discovery. 

" I do believe," he says, " that your brother must be 
the policeman in our part of London. Isn't he some- 
thing like you ?" 

" That's him," says the delighted porter. " Lor, we 
used to be took for twins, but he's bigger nor me by a 
couple of inches. Now to just think ! But if I'd only 
a-knowed that you come from London, of course I 
might have guessed as how you'd be sure to know our 
Bill. Come arter me, sir, and I'll show you the way to 
him." 

As he runs to keep up with the big man's strides, Jo- 
seph's eyes seek the ground, looking lingeringly between 
the stones as if perchance his money might have fallen 
out as he walked about. But none can he see. 

The porter's house is not many yards distant. It 
stands with its back to the station, and its garden, filled 
with sweet and gay flowers, faces the flat expanse of red 
fields. In a chair in this garden is seated Dolly, and by 
her side sits Dull, seeming as if a world of care had been 
lifted ofl" his broad shoulders, so much brighter is the 
expression of his face. 

" Bill !" shouts the porter, long before they come close 
to him j " here's a gent has been robbed of his money, 
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or lost it. We ain't sure, and we wants you to find 
out." 

Dull and Dolly look at each other as Joseph appears 
in sight, and as he draws near he hears Dull say under 

breath, " It's one of the Mr. Vanes, one of ," but 

the rest of the sentence is lost. Joseph is not astonished 
that Dull recognises him, for though he is proud of being 
a poet he is equally proud of being one of Colonel 
Vane's sons. No doubt his father's name is well known 
to Dull, and in §pite of his wretchedness, he draws 
himself up to his full height as he returns the police- 
man's greeting. 

Dull listens attentively to the story of the loss of the 
money. 

"Then you are quite sure," he asks, " that you had it 
when you got out at this Junction ?" 

" Quite sure," answers Joseph. 

" You don't remember any one brushing very close to 
you?" 

** No," says Joseph. 

" The young gent was with his friends most of the 
time," explains the porter. 

" ^y friends /" exclaims Joseph. 

"Beg parding, sir," apologises the porter, "but I 
thought they was. They seemed uncommon free." 

" Who were they ?" asks Dull, quickly. 

Joseph explains. 

" What were they like ?" 
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As well as he can Joseph describes. 

" They've got your money, sir," says the policeman. 
" It's as clear as the sun shming. They've got it." 

" Lor, Bill," says the porter, admiringly, " you are as 
good as a conjuror you are. Didn't I say, sir, as he'd 
find it out in a twinkling ?" and giving his brother a sound- 
ing slap upon the shoulder, and laughing cheerily, the 
porter clears over the low hedge just as the express is 
signalled. 

Joseph follows him, and stands forlorn and sad at 
heart, watching the express, in which he should have 
been seated, steam its way — first slowly, then quickly, 
then quicker still — onwards. What a great unfeeling 
monster it looks as it plunges along the rails, little caring 
for the unhappy boy that is watching its progress and 
longing to be in it. Never, poor fellow, has he felt such 
humiliation. He is stranded here with not a penny in 
his pocket to buy him a loaf to eat, or to pay for his bed 
to-night ; he can neither get on nor go back. But the 
thought that is sorest at present is the fact that the Sin- 
clairs have so completely taken him in. That they cared 
not two straws for his poetry, and are no doubt laughing 
heartily as they talk it over, and say, " how easily the boy 
fell into the trap they baited for him." 

Joseph blushes scarlet, his eyes fill with tears, and he 
is about to walk off, he does not much care where, when 
the porter rushes up to him. 

" There, sir," he says, " I've nothing more to do for 
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half an hour, and my missis have got the tea ready, and 
you must do her and me, and policeman and Dolly, the 
pleasure of sharing it with us. I won't take no for an 
answer, sir. It will put a little more spirit in you, and 
well talk over what you're to do. Come, sir, now you 
know the way, you first, and I'll follow." 

It would be churlish to refuse. But it is with a heavy 
heart Joseph enters the porter's cottage. 



CHAPTER XI. 

JOSEPH IS IN A FIX. 

TVyfRS. Dull, the porter's mfe, is a cheery, bustling 
little body, who gives Joseph a hearty welcome. 
For some few minutes they do not speak much, but set 
silently to work to do ample justice to the substantial 
country fare — fresh butter and eggs, broiled ham, with 
home-made bread and marmalade. Joseph forgets his 
troubles for a few minutes, and remembers only that he 
had an early luncheon, and was too much occupied then 
to eat much. And as for the two Dulls, policeman and 
porter, Porter Dull thinks it necessary to apolc^ise. 

" We play a good knife and fork, my brother and me, 
sir," he says, as the piles of ham and big loaf of bread 
disappear with wonderful rapidity, " but hard work makes 
a man hungry." 

"I did not notice," says Joseph, simply. "I was 
hungry myself, and everything is so good." 
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He wins his way to Mrs. DulPs heart by this speech, 
though he does not know it, and her husband is so 
delighted that he laughs outright. 

" May be, sir," says Policeman Dull, " you will ex- 
cuse us if we ax you what you are a-going to do. Tisn't 
from curiosity we axes, sir, but we'd do anything we can 
to help you. And you'll be under no obligation, for 
there is one of your family, sir, as has done for us what 
-I we can never repay and never forget. And a kinder- 
hearted, nobler young gentleman never lived." 

" One of us ?" says Joseph, bewildered. 

" Master Robin, sir," and he pours into his ears such 
a long account of Robin's kindness, even Dolly gets over 
her sh3aiess and talks fast, and enthusiastically, and 
gratefully; such a string of Robin's good deeds is 
brought to light, that Joseph puts down his knife and 
fork and listens in amazement. Then as the recital goes 
on, he remembers how they have all noticed that Robin's 
dainties are always kept, but they concluded they were 
put by to be eaten another time. And the policeman, 
with tears in eyes and voice, says that only he and Dolly 
can ever tell what a comfort those story books and 
picture books are to her in the long hours which she 
spends by herself. As for Porter Dull and his wife, they 
fix rapturous eyes upon Robin's brother. He is not the 
rose, but he is very near to it. So many of Joseph's 
ideas have been turned topsy-turvy to-day, and this is 
the crowning one. It was not as Colonel Vane's son 
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then that he received such a hearty welcome, but as 
Robin's brother ! Who would have fancied that any 
one could grow enthusiastic over such a quiet little 
fellow as the civilian, and who would have dreamt of 
hearing his praises sung in such an out-of-the-way place 
as Mudbank Junction ! 

" It is an odd world when you come to lose yourself 
in it," thinks Joseph, " and what a queer little chap that 
civilian is. But he shan't go without his grub another 
time, for I'll take precious good care that he has half of 
mine." 

Joseph is brought face to face with his troubles again 
by Mrs. Dull asking him, in a sympathetic voice, what 
he means to do. 

" If — " she says, and blushes painfully, looking to her 
husband for help. 

" I know what you are wanting to say, missis," he 
answers, " and I'll say it for you. It is just this, sir. We 
are downright sorry we haven't got the money to oflfer 
you that would take you on, for kindness to my brother's 
child we look upon just the same as if it had been done 
to my missis and me. But you see we are just working 
people, and as the money comes in there it's spent in 
paying our way, and so much a week to my club in case 
I'm laid up. We only wishes we had it, sir, and it 
would be quite at your service, and a hearty welcome 
along with it. But we wanted you to understand that 
it's not the will but the money what's wanting with us." 
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" Yes, yes," cries Joseph, his face aglow. " I am sure 
of that, and it is so kind of you to say — ^that — ^that — 
you would have — ^lent — me the money if you had had 
it, but I think my best plan will be to write — ^home. I 
have my writing-desk in my portmanteau — " 

" Now don't you go for undoing of him and ruffling 
up what your ma has packed so beautiful," says Mrs. 
Dull, reprovingly. " I've got paper, and envelopes, and 
a postage stamp at your service, sir, and after you've 
written your letter we will have your portmanteau in, 
and then you can just get out what you'll want for the 
night." 

"That's the ticket, missis," says the porter, approv- 
ingly. "We should be downright wexed and disap- 
pointed, sir, if you slept anywhere but under this roof. 
It won't be sich as you've been used to, but my missis 
will spruce it up and do her best." 

" But," says Joseph, hastily, " I am sure it would be 
putting you out, and — oh, I couldn't think of such a 
thing. I was going to look for somewhere in the village 
where I could sleep." 

" Then you will put us out if you do that^ sir," says 
the porter, gruffly, and his wife, and his brother, and 
even Dolly seem so hurt, that Joseph can only say 
hastily and gratefully, " that of course he would much 
rather stay there, it was only that he was afraid of taking 
advantage of their kindness." 

" Then that is settled, and now my time's up," says 
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the porter, evidently much relieved, and kissing little 
Dolly, he swings himself off, clears the low hedge at a 
stride, and is on the platform in a moment. 

Joseph sits down to write his letter, and finds his task 
a very difficult one. Perhaps of all his humiliations this 
is the most bitter. But it has to be done, and when it is 
finished he puts it in his pocket and says he would like 
a stroll, and that he will find his way to the post-office. 
The policeman guesses he wishes to be alone, and does 
not offer to be his guide. 

" It is a goodish step into the village," says Mrs. Dull, 
as she points out the road he has to take. " A matter of 
over a mile." 

" Never mind," answers Joseph. " I want a walk to 
rouse me up, for I've had so much sitting to-day." 

" You can't well lose your way, sir," she says, " for it's 
a straight road. You will be back in time for supper, 
sir, may be ? We have supper at eight for Dull, he is 
just hungry by that time." 

" I shall be back before then," says Joseph. " What 
time does the post go out ?" 

'*You must post your letter by half past seven, sir. 
There is a bright moon, so you will have light even if 
you are as late as that." 

"It is not half-past six yet," says Joseph, " by your 
clock. So I shall have loads of time," and lifting his 
hat he starts off. 

He strolls listlessly on for some way, realising to the 
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full the situation in which he finds himself, through, alas ! 
he is obliged to own it, through his own fault He is 
landed in an unknown country, and owing to the kind- 
ness of mere strangers his food and his night's lodging. 
But for them he would have slept, though he did not say 
so, in the open air or in a bam if he could have found 
one, for when it came to the point he would never have 
had the courage to ask for lodging without money 
in his pocket to pay for it. And he has not so much as 
a penny to pay for the stamp that is upon his letter. He 
would like to have borrowed a shilling to send a telegram 
to set the Hamiltons' minds at rest concerning him, but 
he fdt that they would give it willingly but would not 
take it back again, so his shyness and pride prevented 
him from asking that favour, and he pictures to himself 
with pangs of remorse what anxiety the Hamiltons will 
be in when he does not arrive. Then he recalls the 
directions and warnings he received, and how carelessly 
he heard them. " In at one ear and out of the other." 
What would he not give to be beginning his journey 
again, and with the light of this experience before him ? 
But that can't be, all that is left for him now is to try 
his best to get out of the scrape into which he has got 
himself. How worried his mother will be when she 
receives this letter of his in the morning. He knows 
what a perpetual trouble the want of money is to her : 
how she always says that every shilling that does not go 
in actual necessaries has to be looked at before it is 
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spent. And she will really miss the money that she 
has to send for him to get on to Fairmayd. He has 
made up his mind to save his money until he gets enough 
not only to pay her back, but also to send the Dulls a 
" big present" Still that is in the future, and certainly, 
look whichever way he will, his affairs just now are 
about as gloomy as they can be. 

All these things considered, it is a very miserable 
Joseph who walks along this lovely spring evening, his 
yellow head bent low, his eyes full of tears, seeking the 
ground. A very miserable but a very humble one. It 
shows his repentance is of the right sort, for not once 
has he thought of the ridicule that will be cast upon him 
and the endless chaff he will have to bear from his 
brothers when they hear the truth, as he will have to tell 
it, about the fair Arabella and her gushing husband and 
brother. Oh, no ! He is too humbled to care now if 
all the ridicule in the world was aimed at him. He is 
thinking of other people, and the trouble he is giving to 
those who love him. 

So far the road has lain between acres of fields with 
no signs of dwellings near them, and flat and uninterest- 
ing country. But a steep hill now lies before him, and 
as he toils to the top of it, he takes heart, and lifts his 
head and looks about him. 

In a valley at the bottom lies the village, and an 
exclamation of delight breaks from him as he sees 
it. Red-brick cottages nestle close together, each with 
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its ne^t strip of garden, and all so beautifully kept 
that it seems as though they must be upon the estate 
of some gentleman who looks after his tenants. In 
the midst the church, with its tapering spire, is lighted 
up by the setting sun, and Joseph can see the time 
of day as the sun's rays fall upon the gilded figures 
of the dock. Several farms lie at the outskirts of the 
village, and red-brown, milk-white, and dun-coloured 
cows are standing in the fields. Boys are driving 
ducks to the ponds, and labourers are going home 
from their work, whistling merrily. It must be very 
pretty, Joseph thinks, in summer, when the trees are 
quite out, and even now it is so different from the fiat, 
dreary country he has left behind, that it cheers his 
drooping spirits, and he feels somewhat more hopeful. 
It will only take him a few minutes to run down and 
post his letter. He brings it out, holds it in his hand, 
and feels sick at heart again. How vexed his mother 
will be to get it. The chimes from the church tower ring 
out seven. No, he won't post it until the last moment, 
and he retiuns it to his pocket. The delay is childish, 
but it is natural. 

To his left as he stands upon the brow of the hill is a 
small wicket gate leading into a wood. He will explore 
a little and post the letter afterwards, and then straight 
back to set Mrs. DulFs mind at rest by being in time for 
their supper. He unlatches the gate, steps inside, and 
finds himself in the midst of a narrow path, which he 

K 
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follows. It goes on and on, neither turning right nor 
left, nor are there any diverging paths. On either side 
the ground is carpeted with moss, soft and fresh, with 
delicate anemones and big bunches of yellow primroses ; 
while at the roots of the trees, pale green tendrils of 
ferns show themselves, waking up from their winter nap 
and giving promise of loveliness in the days that are 
coming. 

The silence of the wood is unbroken, and on, straight 
on, Joseph follows the path. There seems to be no end 
to it, and he is about to turn back, not wanting to be late 
for the post, when with a sudden curve it stops, and his 
feet stand upon a broad gravel path, which scrunches 
noisily beneath them. 

He draws a deep breath of astonishment. Before 
him stands a house built of grey stone. It is an ugly, 
two-storied building, broad, and long, and square, its 
grey walls uncovered by trailing roses or creepers of any 
kind. But it gives you an idea of great space, of rooms 
long, and lofty, and broad. Indeed, so much Joseph 
can see, for the French windows which reach to the 
ground upon the lower floor are wide open, and he 
notices, even in that moment, that the rooms are of im- 
mense size and ftimished magnificently, the walls being 
covered with pictures until scarce any of the panelling 
can be seen. A lawn, smooth and even as velvet, runs 
up to the windows, and here and there are beds of hya- 
cinths, bright-coloured tulips, and other spring flowers. 
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A splendid fountain lifbs its sparkling head in the midst 
of the lawn, and descends in a perfect torrent of glisten- 
ing water. On each side the wood encloses the house, 
indeed it almost seems as if the house is built in the 
midst of the wood, and the only clear space is that 
which is made into the garden. The splashing of the 
water prevents him from hearing footsteps, but when, 
after his first amazement, he turns to retrace his steps 
before he is seen, he gives a little jump backwards as he 
finds that some one is standing dose beside him. 

His hat is raised in a moment, and he is about to 
explain and apologise, when, as he lifts his eyes, the 
words first tremble, then die upon his lips. 

Hie figure that stands beside him is that of a gentle- 
man dressed in a fashion long since past away, silk 
stockings, knee-breeches, lace rufHes, and a long doak. 
The suit is of rich, dark crimson velvet, handsomely 
embroidered in gold braid. The wig which he wears is 
very peculiar, being a powdered wig, curling in long 
carls, which fall low upon the shoulders. His features 
are perfect, straight, and dear cut ; his eyes are large, 
darky sad-looking, and his mouth is gentle and sad, as of 
one who has a great sorrow which he must carry with him 
until the end of his days. Even though he is so taken 
by surprise that words fail him, the thought flashes 
through Joseph's mind that the gentleman by his side 
has been a soldier. There is no deceiving the army 
children. A man may drill to any extent, may hold 
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himself ever so erect, but you can't take them in. Only 
a soldier can have a soldier's bearing, and they know 
a soldier when they see him by the way he carries 
himself. 

The gentleman is the first to speak. 

" Boy," he says, in a low, sweet, sad voice, " can you 
write r 

" I can write poetry, sir," answers Joseph. 

" I do not mean that^^ says the low voice, but with no 
surprise in its gentle tones, " but can you write a good 
legible hand without blots or mistakes ?" 

" I think so, sir," replies Joseph, modestly. 

" You are not sure then ?" 

There is no raising of the voice, but just a pained, 
weary tone running through it. 

Joseph remembers his letter, remembers too with a 
guilty flush, that now it must be, however hard he runs, 
late for the post What shall he do ? He draws it from 
his pocket gloomily. 

The gentleman holds out his hand. 

" Is that a specimen of your writing, boy?" 

" It is not my best, sir. I can write better than that 
when I take pains." 

" That will do," says the gentleman, examining it criti- 
cally. '^ I have some valuable manuscripts in my pos- 
session and I want them copied to-night If you will 
copy them for me, I will repay you for your trouble." 

A happy light shines in Joseph's eyes. What if he 
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should be able to earn enough money to take him the 
rest of his journey ! He answers readily, 

" I will do my best, sir. But first may I go and tell 
my friends where I am, or they may be anxious ?" 

" How long shall you be ?" 

Joseph considers. " Half an hour, sir." 

" Good. Then I shall expect you at the end of that 
time. I will leave one of the windows of my room open, 
and you can enter by that. It will be the seventh 
window from the left hand side. Shall you remem- 
ber?" 

" Yes, sir." Joseph raises his hat shyly, as the gentle- 
man bows with courtly grace, and then he plunges into 
the wood, and being fleet of foot soon lands himself at 
the porter's cottage. 

Breathless, excited and stammering, he tells his story 
to the three Dulls, the porter's wife, the policeman and 
Dolly. When he has finished, Mrs. Dull relates to him 
all that she knows, or rather all that is known in these 
parts about the subject of Joseph's mysterious adven- 
ture. 

The gentleman's name is Sir Edward Stuart. For 
years he has lived in the Grey Hall, as the house is 
called, and he never goes outside his grounds or has 
any visitors to stay with him. The only approach to the 
house is through the wood by which Joseph entered. 
The poor people hold him in the greatest reverence, and 
call him by no other name than that of the '^ good gentle- 
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man." There is an old butler of his who goes about the 
village and finds out for Sir Edward any case of sickness 
or distress, and directly the "good gentleman" knows 
about it, it is instantly relieved. Every Sunday, too, 
bountiful alms are given away by the hands of the same 
old and trusted butler. So much is Sir Edward's slightest 
wish respected that though the little gate near the road 
is always unlocked, no man, woman, or child would ever 
dream of entering it, unless they were sent for by a special 
messenger. Year by year the flowers bloom in sweet 
profusion in the wood, and year by year pheasants bring 
up their families as peaceably and comfortably as if men 
never walked about the earth, and as if guns had never 
been invented — or poaching either. They are so tame 
that they eat quietly from Sir Edward's hand. 

Joseph listens, and blushes scarlet, as he remembers 
how coolly and unconcernedly he plunged into the wood, 
and walked boldly to the very front of the Grey HalL 

" But you did not mean it," says Mrs. Dull " You 
didn't know about it, and Sir Edward knew you were 
not meaning to be rude, or he would not have asked you 
to write for him." 

" Don't you be afraid of being late and keeping us up," 
says the policeman, " for we have arranged it comfortable. 
You are to have my room, sir, and I'm to sleep here in 
the kitchen. It will be nice and handy, as it turns out, 
and if you just give a tap agin the window pane, if it's 
only like a bird's beak a-tapping I shall hear jrou, 'cos 
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you see, sir, I'm accustomed to be woke up at any 
hour." 

^' I am so sorry to give you all this trouble/* says Jo- 
seph, gratefully ; "and it is so good of you." 

"Good!" echoes Policeman Dull. "Lor now, sir, 
when we owe to one of your family what we can never 
repay. Why, Dolly will carry out what I say, eh, my 
lass?" 

" Yes, father," says Dolly, her bright eyes shining 
through unshed tears as she looks up into Joseph's face. 

He takes her thin hand, and wishes her good-night. 

Poor Mrs. Dull worries herself about his food. She 
wishes he would stay and eat a bit of supper, he'll be so 
hungry. 

" I can't stay a minute longer, I must run hard as it 
is," says Joseph, hurriedly. " Good-night to you all, and 
mind you tell your husband, Mrs. Dull." 

" Surely I will, sir. Good-night" 

The three watch him from the door in the dear, bright 
moonlight, the thin, sinewy figure working its way along 
at a fine pace. But Dolly does not half like him to go, 
anything that is mysterious strikes terror to her heart. 
There is a fear for him which she does not like to ex- 
press to the others, as they do not seem to feel it Only 
she lies awake half the night, shrinking and shivering at 
any noise, and asking God to take care of him and bring 
him safely back again. 



CHAPTER XII. 

IN THE GREY HALL AT MIDNIGHT. 

■\X TITH a lighter step, and a heart more at ease, 
Joseph, for the second time this evening, un- 
latches the gate, and enters the wood leading to the 
Grey HaU. 

He has run hard the whole way, fearing to be late, 
and has therefore had no time to think. The turn in 
the wood brings him out suddenly upon the gravel path, 
and he looks quickly up at the windows of the Grey 
HaU, expecting them to beam a welcome upon him in a 
blaze of cheerful light. 

But in none of the many windows is there any light to 
be seen. Only the moon has turned her face full upon 
the glistening waters of the fountain, and in her pale, 
weird shining, it takes the form of a ht^e ghost clad in 
sparkling, crystal raiment. At least, so Joseph thinks 
with a shiver, as after counting carefully the seventh 
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window from the left, he stands with his hand upon it, 
pausing for a moment before he pushes it open. 

He looks inside. The room is a vast space of dark- 
ness, with a glimmer at the extreme end, but a light that 
is thrown upon the ceiling, and does not give him any 
help in guiding his steps. He turns round. Straight 
before him and on each side of him is the wood by 
which he came, and between it and him the white waters 
of the fountain leap up to meet the moonshine, their 
monotonous splashing the only sound that breaks the 
stillness. 

This time last night he was in the sitting-room at 
Army House, that bright, cheerful, most homelike of 
rooms, and they were deep in the merry game of " Spin." 
Now he is about to leave the dark wood and that white 
uncanny-looking fountain to step into this large, dark 
room, and grope his way to that light at the end. 

For the first time a great fear seizes hold of him. He 
feels sick with terror, terror of what he cannot say, but 
his lips quiver painfully, the colour dies out of his face, 
his hand falls to his side, and a longing possesses him to 
run away, and not slacken his pace until he finds himself 
in the Dulls' fiiendly little cottage. And there is no 
doubt he would have done so if the memory of his 
mother had not come into his mind. 

By his own foolishness he has got himself into this 
trouble, and if he has it in his power to help himself out 
of it, and save his mother the expense, he ought to do so 
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at any cost. So he reasons with himself, sets his teeth 
firmly together, draws a deep breath, as of one who has 
decided a weighty matter, and once more lifts his hand 
to push open the window. 

Then softly are borne to his heart some words of the 
ninety-first Psalm. He has never realised their meaning 
until now. " Thou shalt not be afraid for any terror by 
night ; nor for the arrow that flieth by day." " There 
shall no evil happen unto thee : . . . For He shall give 
His Angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways." 

Standing with uncovered head under the grey blue 
sky, Joseph repeats the Psalm from first to last. Then 
takes courage, and pushes open the window. 

The noise he makes in doing so causes a correspond- 
ing noise at the end of the room where the light is 
shining upon the ceiling. Sir Edward Stuart appears 
coming towards him with a candle in a massive gold 
candlestick. So thick and heavy is it, that Sir Edward 
carries it, to steady it, with both his hands. 

" Do not stir, boy," he says, " until I come up with 
you, — ^you will fall over something if you do." 

The voice is as low as he always speaks, but its 
melancholy tones penetrate to the furthest comer of that 
large room, and Joseph obediently waits until Sir Ed- 
ward is close enough. 

As he follows his guide he has to pick his way through 
chairs, and statues, and couches, and footstools^ and 
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easels with pictures upon them, all of which are scattered 
about in such lavish profusion that he wishes it were 
light enough to gratify his curiosity to see what this room 
is really like. As it is he can only perceive the objects 
just enough to avoid tumbling over them. The end is 
reached in a minute or two, and he hardly knows which 
is the greatest, his relief or his admiration. 

A tall screen, some twelve feet high, partitions off the 
cosiest nook you can imagine. In a fireplace bums a 
bright wood fire, and on one side of it a glass door wide 
open shows the entrance to a lovely winter garden, and 
lets in the sweet scent of countless flowers ; a bookcase 
is against the wall, arm-chairs and a couch and a table 
with wax candles burning upon it, fill up the rest of the 
picture, for the recess is not large. 

"We had better set to work at once," says Sir Edward, 
" unless indeed you would prefer to rest a little ?" 

" No, thank you, sir," says Joseph, " I am quite ready 
to begin." 

" Then sit down where you please at this table and try 
which pen suits you best" 

Joseph sits down upon the chair nearest to him. 
Several pens are lying about, — ^gold pens in jewelled 
holders. He takes one up daintily ; it seems a pity to 
dip it into the ink. Sir Edward in the meantime unlocks 
an iron-bound box, out of this he takes a red velvet case, 
and from this again a small gold casket studded with 
jewels. When this is unfastened it is found to be filled 
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with paper yellow from age, and the writing faded and 
indistinct. 

" Boy," says Sir Edward, gently and gravely, " you are 
a gentleman ?" 

« Yes, sir." 

" These are the letters I wish you to copy, — ^they are 
private ones, and whatever you see in them as you copy, 
I hold you bound in honour to keep secret." 

" Yes, certainly I will, sir," answers Joseph quickly. 

" Thank you. The gentleman, a friend of mine who 
lives with me, and who is kind enough to do my copying 
for me, is away for a fortnight, and I cannot wait for him 
to come back, — I want these copied at once." 

A sheet of creamy vellum is spread before Joseph, 
and he begins his task. At his left hand lies the jew- 
elled case with the letter which he is copying at the top 
of the pile. Sir Edward leans back in his chair, reading 
a book and smoking a fragrant cigar. Over the smooth 
surface of the vellum Joseph finds the pen glide easily 
and quickly, and he tries hard not to take in the sense of 
what he is writing. He cannot help noticing that the 
words "war" and "money" occur pretty often, but be- 
yond that he succeeds in his object, and really does not 
understand much of what he is copying. To tell the 
truth, he is a good deal taken up with admiring his own 
writing as it shows upon the vellum, the effect is so 
clear. 

" I shall tell the Doctor when I go back to school," is 
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his mental comment, " that he doesn't give the fellows a 
fair chance. You can write so much better with a gold 
pen, and your writing looks much nicer on vellum paper. 
I have a great mind," continues this extravagant youth, 
his head on one side, and admiration expressed in every 
line of his face, "I have a great mind to write upon 
nothing but vellum, and to use nothing but a gold pen 
for the future." 

If the Duchess from "Alice in Wonderland" had 
been here, she might have pointed the moral, — " How 
grand we are in our ideas all at once ! and just because 
we have, for the first time in our lives, used gold pens, 
and written upon vellum !" But the Duchess is in Won- 
derland still, and Joseph builds his airy castles to his 
heart's content 

Sir Edward does not speak, but he watches closely, 
and when Joseph puts out his hand to touch the letters, 
either to turn over a page or to replace the one that 
he has copied by another that lies underneath, then Sir 
Edward bends forward and very gently, very reverently 
does this for him. After the first two or three times 
Joseph understands that it is not to save him trouble, 
but that the letters are held too sacred in their owner's 
eyes for any stranger's hand to be allowed to touch them. 

After he finds that out, Joseph looks up and waits. 
Sir Edward is evidently pleased at this. He bows a 
courtly bow, and smiles for the only time this evening. 
It is a smile that goes straight to Joseph's heart, it is so 
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sweet, and yet so sad. The boy and man seem drawn 
closer together after that smile. 

Two hours pass away, and Joseph can hardly keep his 
eyes open. Thanks to constant practice his fingers are 
not stiif, but the scent of the flowers from the winter 
garden, mingled with the smell of the pine wood as it 
bums away, makes him so drowsy and heavy that he 
does not know what to do to keep himself awake. 

From some comer in that vast room the silvery 
chimes of a dock tell the hour, and from another comer 
the same hour is told by a cuckoo, who takes up the 
note just as the other clock leaves oflf. The echo of 
the cuckoo has hardly died away when Sir Edward 
touches a gong which stands near to him. 

Instantly an old man wearing livery and with a pow- 
dered head appears. He gives a swift, passing glance 
at Joseph, but for all it is so swift it takes him in from 
head to foot. Then he silently awaits his master's orders. 

" Coffee and bones for two, Douglas." 

" Yes, Sir Edward," and Douglas vanishes as silently 
and quickly as he came. 

An alarmed expression shines in Joseph's eyes. Poor 
boy ! he is so sleepy and tired he hardly knows what 
he is thinking. But Mrs. Dull had seemed to imply that 
Sir Edward Stuart, though so wonderfully good and kind, 
was not " quite all there," pointing to her forehead. Her 
words come back to him now. '' Can it be Sir Edward 
is going to treat him as if he were a dog ?" 
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But his cheeks bum with shame at the thought as he 
remembers how courteous Sir Edward has been to him, 
and in another minute his doubts, if he had any, are set 
at rest, for Douglas is back again bearing a small table, 
and upon it is laid such a daintily served supper that 
Joseph feels he is in fairyland. The dishes and plates 
are gold, the napkins are the finest damask, the finger- 
glasses are Venetian glass, and the cofifee cups are of the 
most delicate and lovely Sfevres china. The bones turn 
out to be broiled bones, and plenty of them. The coffee 
is so fragrant and of such a delicious taste that Joseph 
ventures to break the silence by praising it, and saying 
he has never tasted anything at all like it. 

" Douglas will be pleased to hear that," answers his 
host " He learnt to make cofifee in the East, and on pur- 
pose to please me. He knew it is my favourite beverage, 
and he was determined I should have it perfectly made. 
He is a faithful friend, and does everything he can to 
please me ;" and breaking a biscuit, absently, into pieces, 
he leans back in his chair, and again falls into a day- 
dream. 

Joseph continues his copying, much refreshed and 
wide awake. The cofifee has done its work, and he does 
not again have to battle with that painful sleepiness. It 
is half-past twelve before the letters are all copied. Sir 
Edward examines them, and to Joseph's great delight, 
approves of them. 

"You have done me good service," he says, "more 
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than I can ever repay you in money. I have kept you 
up so late too. I hope your friends will not be vexed.^' 

Joseph assures him that he made it all right in that 
quarter when he went back in the early part of the even- 
ing. In his heart a wondrous love is growing up for 
this sad and gentle gentleman, who carries iabout with 
him in eyes and mouth and voice the signs of great and 
lasting trouble. If he can only describe him as he sees 
him, how sorry they will be for him at Army House. 

" Douglas will walk with you," says Sir Edward. 

" No," checking Joseph, as he is about to speak, " it 
will not be right for you to walk alone at this hour. I 
would ask you to do me the honour of sleeping under 
my roof, but I understood you to say that you were ex- 
pected. Accept this purse, not as reward for your labour 
to-night, but in memory of the service you have rendered 
to Edward Stuart." 

But Joseph, blushing and stammering, puts back the 
purse. In hurried words he explains how he is situated. 
Everything that has come under his notice has shown 
him that money is of not the slightest value to Sir Ed- 
ward, and he feels sure that the purse contains a large 
sum of money. He only accepts enough to take him to 
the end of his journey, as he intends to send his very 
first pocket-money as a present to the kind Dulls. 

" I would not take that, sir," he says, " unless I were 
obliged. And it was a pleasure to me to do it" 

" Then I can say no more," answers Sir Edward, while 
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a gleam almost of pleasure lights up his soft, dark eyes. 
** But I hope you will oblige me by continuing to use 
this pen which you have plied with such good will in 
my service to-night. And think of me sometimes when 
you say your prayers." 

The jewelled penholder lies in Joseph's hand, but he 
sees it through eyes blinded with tears. He can hardly 
command his voice to say a husky, " Good-bye, sir. And 
thank you very much indeed." 

Sir Edward does not answer, but he lets his hand, with 
the delicate lace ruffles falling over it, rest for a moment 
upon the bo/s fair head. Then, taking up the candle, 
he motions him to follow. 

Douglas is waiting on the lawn by the splashing foun- 
tain, ai}d with a last look at Sir Edward, Joseph joins 
him. The old butler is talkative upon the road, but it 
is to ask questions about Joseph and his home. Only 
as he leaves him at the cottage gate, he says in a husky 
voice, and with trembling tones, 

" Good-bye, young sir, and God bless you. You have 
made a friend to-night in Douglas Strachan, and as you 
go through life bear this in mind. Keep young in heart. 
Never turn away from those who are in trouble. If you 
can't do anything else to help them, love them and pray 
for them." 

For the first time in his life Joseph sobs himself to 
sleep. He has been brought face to face with a great 
grief, a grief all the more touching from the mystery 

L 
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which surrounds it Underneath a deep crust of pride 
and vanity the boy has a heart, and it has been stirred 
to-night to its very depths. He longs as he has never 
longed for anything before, to be able to do something 
to make Sir Edward's life a brighter one — ^to lift some 
of the load that lies so heavily upon those stately 
shoulders. As it is, night and morning he will ncT^er 
forget him in his prayers. This is his last waking thought 
before sleep folds him in her embrace. And though his 
longing is never destined to be gratified, for he never in 
this life sees again that sad and gentle gentleman who 
made such a deep impression upon him, yet you may 
be quite sure the wish to help him was not lost An 
angel gathered it, just as we should gather a flower, and 
carried it up to God. And God is so very good : if we 
wish to be kind to people, and it is not in our power. 
He accepts the wish and remembers it just as if it had 
been the deed itself. There is nothing ever wasted in 
the worlds of nature or grace. 

It is a very weary Joseph that the early train carries to 
Fairmayd. He is utterly fagged and worn out, and his 
head is so bad that the Hamiltons find him fit for 
nothing but to lie upon the sofa all day with wet rags 
upon his forehead, and Alan's mother sitting by his side. 
They do not ask him any questions until he is better 
able to answer them, nor do they reproach him by relat- 
ing their anxiety about him. Alan found out, by tde- 
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graphing, that there had been no accident upon the line 
by which he was to come, and thinking he must have 
missed the express, he had not written to alarm Mrs. 
Vane. This much he tells Joseph, who is deeply grate- 
ful when he learns that his mother, as yet, has not been 
worried on his account. 

But Alan and Mrs. Hamilton feel a real curiosity about 
him, though they patiently bide his time for enlightening 
theoL You see, the humble, desponding little fellow, 
who appeared at Fairmayd, is so different from the self- 
satisfied and uppish Mr. Joseph they expected, that they 
cannot help thinking he must have met with some sharp 
adventures, which have come home to him, and have 
done their work thoroughly. 

It is in the dusk of the evening, when the three are 
together in the pleasant little drawing-room, and the 
shadows are closing so fast around them, that only dim 
outlines instead of faces and figures are visible, that 
Joseph, made bold by the want of light, falters out his 
penitence for the trouble he caused them. They do not 
let him say much about thaiy but Alan turns at once to 
another subject. 

Joseph knew it must come when he accepted the invi- 
tation, and Mrs. Vane particularly said she had sent the 
Doctor's letter to Alan and that he would *' talk to him 
about it." Well, he would rather be "talked to" by 
Alan than by any one else, and he is very glad indeed 
that he is going to have it all out the first evening, 
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because then he will not have to look forward to it S 
he turns an attentive ear to Alan as he opens the matte 
he has ifi hand. 

The line Alan takes is quite a different one to Di 
Ryley's. Instead of telling him, as Joseph quite thougli 
he would, " that he wishes his verses were at the bottos 
of the sea, and it would be better for him if he neve 
scribbled another line of poetry," he states simply am 
quietly that genius is a gift of God, and on no accoun 
to be set aside or despised. Joseph may have it or h 
may not, it will be for time to show. But in the mear 
while he has two great talents, and those are, suffiden 
brain and memory, if he uses them rightly, to make hie 
a well-educated man. But in order to use them righd} 
he must give up both time and attention to them. Firsi 
because it is a duty he owes to God, Who has given hii 
these gifts to be used daily, not to be set aside until the 
are rusty and of no good. Secondly, it is his duty t 
his mother to educate himself, that he may earn hi 
living honourably, and not be a burden upon ha 
Thirdly, it is a duty to society and to himself Wha 
respect will people have for him, or what respect can h* 
have for himself, if he passes from an uneducated bo] 
into a half-educated man, simply because he wasted hi 
time and threw away his talents while he was young ? 

" Then you are ruining your chance of ever being a 
poet," continues Alan. " For it is not rhyme and metre 
only, but ideas that are wanted, and no ideas worth 
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having come out of empty brains. Then again, you 
write in such a wholesale manner; you scribble more 
verses in a week than a poet, with his time upon his 
hands and no school to attend, would turn out in half a 
dozen months. Did you never hear the sweeping ad- 
vice of a critic who was asked his opinion upon some 
one's writings ? * Read it over carefully and scratch out 
every other line, then read it over again and scratch out 
the remaining lines.' That of course was satirical, but it 
points its moral, use the pruning knife with an unsparing 
hand. In your case, my boy, I must say I think the 
only plan is to ask you to give up writing poetry at all, 
excepting during your regular holidays, not half holidays 
mind. And if you will consent to this, you may show 
me all the verses you write, and I will scan them for you. 
You will write perhaps not so many lines as you now 
write verses, but you will be surprised to find what an 
improvement there will be in them, and how much easier 
the writing of them will be. They will be pithy and to 
the purpose, if you have the vein of poetry in you, 
instead of — ^you must not be vexed with me for saying 
so — ^feeble and somewhat misty." 

Very humbly and unlike his usual self the boy has 
listened, and very humbly he makes answer, 

" Yes, Alan, I do see that what you say is all quite 
true, and I will lock my foolscap paper in my desk and 
give mother the key." 

"I think your mother would say that you can be 
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trusted to keep the key yourself says Alan, with 
redoubled kindness. "What does my mother say 
about it ?" 

" * My mother' says yes !" she answers, smiling. 

So that is settled, and with a light heart, but sadly and 
gently, where Sir Edward is concerned, Joseph tells the 
story of his adventures. 

" I know a fellow," says Alan, thoughtfully, when the 
story is finished, "who knows all about Sir Edward 
Stuart. I have heard him mention his name often, and 
always in a tone of the deepest pity. But I never asked 
him what he meant." 

" How odd," exclaims Joseph, " that you should know 
some one who knows him !" 

" Not at all,*' says Alan, laughing, "as you grow older 
you will find out how small the world is, and how you 
always run up against fellows who know people you 
know, or who know something about somebody you 
want to know, as in this case." 

" Would you," says Joseph, with great interest, " mind 
asking about Sir Edward? I should so like to hear 
about him." 

" Not at all," says Alan, "and if it is not a secret, my 
fnend I am sure will tell me. Now, mother mine, it is 
nine o'clock, and we are ready for some of your most 
excellent tea." 

Six months passed by afler Joseph went home, and 
Alan seemed to have foigotten his promise, for no men- 
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tion of Sir Edward was made in any of his letters. But 
Joseph was true to himself, for night and morning he 
prayi^ for the unhappy gentleman whose acquaintance 
he made in so strange a manner. And deep down in 
his heart he cherished a secret hope that some day or 
another their paths might meet again, and he might be 
able to do him another service. But it was not to be. 

" If the memory of your strange adventure with Sir 
£dward Stuart has not passed out of your mind," wrote 
Alan, '' and I do not think that it has, I can give you a 
slight outline of his life, which may dear up a good deal 
which seemed strange to you. The real story I would 
lather tell you when we meet : I do not care to write it. 
Sir Edward Stuart at the age of twenty-one started with 
most brilliant prospects before him. He was handsome, 
clever, extremely rich, and above all, as good as he could 
be. Everybody said what a lucky fellow he was — that 
fortune had lavished all her gifts upon him. A few 
years after, when he was barely twenty-seven, the 
treachery of some friends brought a great and terrible 
trouble upon him. The trouble was a sad one, but those 
who knew him said that it was the treachery of those he 
loved and trusted which hurt him more than the trouble 
and misery the treachery had caused. He went abroad 
for a time, and was seized with brain fever. No one 
who saw him then thought he could recover, but he did. 
At least his body slowly gained strength while his brain 
still suffered. All the past was blotted from his memory. 
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but he took upon his shoulders the burden of a man 
long dead, the burden of the man whose name he bore. 
He thought he was the Pretender himself, and that he 
lived in the Grey Hall in hiding from his enemies. But 
this was only in his worst moments, and generally he 
fancied himself a relation of the Pretender, and that 
upon him rested the chances of the success or failure of 
the schemes. He thought, and planned, and dreamt, 
but that was all, and his ear and purse were always open 
to hear and relieve any case of distress. He had in his 
possession some valuable manuscripts and letters of 
the Pretender, and it was some of these no doubt he 
wanted you to copy. His goodness never forsook him. 
Through all his life, his friends say, he never spoke any 
words but those of love, and truth, and kindness, and no 
deeds were ever done by him but deeds of love and 
good will to his fellow-creatures. You will wonder why 
I speak of him in the past tense. It is because he has 
nothing to do with this world now. Three weeks ago 
the sad and gentle heart which had suffered so much 
slept for ever to this world, and awoke in the Land 
where in the light and love of God all its yearnings are 
satisfied ; awoke in the Land where through the Eternal 
Years he will never again have to say *I have been 
happy, I have loved, and I have trusted;' but always, 
' I am happy, I love and I trust' I am allowed to tell 
you his story when we meet, because just a few minutes 
before his death he lifted his head, and one of his rare 
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smiles lighted up his dark eyes as he murmured so low 
that they who were near could hardly hear him, 'I 
wonder if the boy remembered to pray for me.' " 

How glad Joseph was, as he read the letter through 
blinding tears, that he had not even for one day forgtten 
him in his daily prayers. In his life Sir Edward did not 
know this, but in the Land where he has gone, where 
misunderstandings are swept away, and everything misty 
is made dear, in that Land he knows it now. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



AT BRIGHTON. 



r^ ARRY and Giles are so hopeful about Pat arriving 
safely and respectably at the end of his journey 
that Mrs. Vane takes comfort, and as they are finishing 
a long and talkative tea at Army House, she allows her- 
self to dwell upon the pleasing thought that "now Pat is 
driving up the First Avenue. Now he must be in the 
house. Now they are welcoming him. I wander what 
the General and Lady Adela think of him/' and so on. 

But Pat is not pleased. He never troubled himself to 
inquire what sort of a train the two elder fellows had 
looked out for him. The tickets are taken at Vic- 
toria, but he does not know the meaning of that, and 
it is only when some miles of the journey are done 
that he fully realises the doleful fact that "the train 
is express, and does not stop between Victoria and 
Brighton." 
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He never loses his temper, but his eyes grow darker 
with disappointment. Just consider what he has missed, 
and he had intended to have no end of fun. Such 
chaffing the porters ; such getting out at every station ; 
such a scamper for bottles of lemonade at all the stations 
where there are refreshment-stalls, and such excited rush- 
ing back only just in time to save yourself from the train 
going off without you. What a nice journey he had tiieant 
to have, and this is the end of it ! In a little more 
than an hour he will be in Brighton, having seen nothing 
and done nothing on the road, except — sit still and be 
whirled along. 

He bears his disappointment for some few minutes in 
silence, but Pat's is a nature that requires sympathy. 
He does not mind who gives it, it may be the nearest 
shoe-black as he walks along the street, but sympathy he 
must have. He turns for it to-day to an old gentleman 
who sits next to him. 

" Do you not think," he says confidentially, " that an 
express train is the very slowest train to travel by ?*' 

The old gentleman is deep in to-day's "Times," 
which he has been too busy to read before; he is 
also deaf, and not partial to boys. When Pat speaks 
he answers by a gruff, "Beg your pardon, did you 
speak?" 

Pat raises his voice, and repeats his question. Two 
young ladies giggle. The old gentleman thinks that Pat 
is making fun of him, and glares speechlessly at him. 
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A dandy sitting opposite strokes his moustache, and 
says languidly, 

" Ah . . . weally, my boy, you must be . . . ah, weally 
you know, vewy hard up for a joke to make such a bad 
one as that" 

" A joke ?" says Pat, in an astonished voice. " But I 
did not mean it for a joke !" 

" Aw, no ?" says the dandy, rousing himself a little. 
" Then I suppose it was a widdle. Am wather fond of 
widdles. Make them myself sometimes." 

" A . . . what ?" asks Pat, scanning the dandy with 
curious eyes. In his experience, as an army child, he 
has never among all his friends come across such a 
specimen as the young man opposite to him. 

" A widdle. Something to guess," explains the dandy, 
condescendingly. 

"Oh," says Pat, choking back a strong inclination 
to laugh. " No, it was not a riddle. I meant what I 
said. I do think that an express is the slowest train 
going." 

After this he makes no further attempt at conversa- 
tion, but hangs half out of the window whistling " Kath- 
leen Mavoumeen," which is his favourite tune. Now in 
the carriage there is a lady who had a friend who was 
killed by putting his head out of a railway window. 
They were just entering a tunnel when he thoughtlessly 
thrust his head out, and in a second, quick as a flash 
of lightning it was cut off, just as if it had been se- 
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vered by a dreadful guillotine. The lady bears Pat's 
position for some minutes in nervous silence, but at 
last she bursts into a fit of tears, and between her 
hysterical sobs begs " that the boy may be made to sit 
down." 

So Pat is hauled in without ceremony by the dandy, 
and requested to sit still. No reason is given to him, 
and as the lady continues to cry Pat looks forth from 
his comer in innocent wonder. His usual sweet temper 
does not fail him, but he feels slightly injured. The 
old gentleman sacrifices his beloved " Times," and offers 
it to him much as we should offer a bun to a bear of 
which we are mortally afraid. Pat takes the " Times" 
and yawns drearily behind it. 

FinaUy, after a long interval, the lady's sobs cease and 
she apologises to Pat for her seeming rudeness, and in 
a trembling voice proceeds to explain her reasons. She 
means the story to point a solemn moral, but she is per- 
fectly amazed and disgusted to see the light in which 
Pat regards it. His eyes sparkle with excitement, his 
face glows with interest, as he eagerly begs her to tell 
him every minute detail of the ghastly tragedy. She 
does not consider how dearly boys like to hear of 
anything dreadful, and how the fact of her having 
known the gentleman to whom it happened, only makes 
it the more thrilling and delightfiil to the unconscious 
Pat. 

But a stout, good-natured lady sees she is on the very 
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brink of hysterics, brought on by the boy's eager ques- 
tioning. So, hastily opening a bag, the good-natured 
lady produces some macaroons and other dainties, 
bought for some little nephews of hers, and offers them 
to Pat He accepts them gratefully and readily, and 
begs leave to be allowed to sit next to her while he eats 
them. She makes room for him beside her, and he 
spreads the '' Times" comfortably over his knees, making 
use of it for a table. The old gentleman glances ap- 
pealingly at the dandy, mutely asking him to tackle Pat, 
but the dandy with great discretion turns his head 
another way. 

Pat offers his goodies all round before he b^ins upon 
them. They are declined by everybody excepting the 
two young ladies. And then, while placidly crackling 
his gingerbread, Pat affectionately devotes himself to 
the giver. 

She would rather have been left alone, for she loves a 
nap whilst travelling, and she is at first divided between 
sleepiness and good-nature. But the latter prevails, for 
she thinks that if she talks to him it will keep him quiet, 
and she dreads, lest after the goodies are finished, his 
interest in the dreadful story will wake up, and an indis- 
creet question may send the nervous lady into hysterics 
again. 

So she submits with a good grace, and ends by falling 
in love with Pat He introduces his mother, and sisters 
and brothers to her, the army children, and the civilian, 
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and makes proud mention of Joseph the poet — ^poor 
Joseph who is at Mudbank Junction, and just beginning 
to realise the difficulty of his penniless position. He 
ei^lains too, how it came to pass that he is travelling 
express: that the two elder fellows looked it out for 
him, and that it quite spoiled his ideas of fun, as he 
much prefers a train which stops at every station. The 
good-natured lady in her heart thinks the ''two elder 
fellows" very wise indeed, but she does not express this 
opinion to Pat 

When Brighton is reached he returns the somewhat 
greasy '^Times'' so winningly and with such graceful 
thanks that the old gendeman forgives him. And even 
the dandy exerts himself sufficiently to ask if he can do 
anything for him in the way of helping him to a cab, but 
Pat, who is quite equal to doing this7or himself, declines 
the offer with thanks. He parts from his good-natured 
friend with a hearty handclasp and a mutual hope that 
they may meet again. Then he walks to the barricade, 
secures his luggage and hails a cab. 

" Ain't you a-coming, sir T asks the man, as Pat tells 
him where to drive. 

"No, cabby," answers Pat. "I shall walk. I'm 
cockney, you know, and I want to go and look at the 
sea. I dare say I shall find my way to the Avenue. Is 
itfer?" 

"A goodish step," answers the man, "but you can't 
miss him if you keep along the sea-shore." 
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" Thank you, cabby, good day," and Pat goes oflf 
down the Queen's Road. 

At the top of North Street he glances at the clock. 
This most punctual of trains was in to a minute. It is 
not yet six. 

"There's plenty of time," he thinks to himself; "they 
don't have dinner until eight ; I shall be able to look 
about me." 

Pat's "looking about him" means a great deal It 
means sauntering along, his hands in his pockets, standing 
still every few minutes to examine anything that comes 
in his way. It means flattening his nose against every 
shop window, and stroking and patting every dog that 
is in his path. It means following up every excitement 
little or big, and not leaving imtil he has got to the very 
bottom of it, and seen the last of it. Under these cir- 
cumstances you may imagine his progress is not very 
rapid. 

At the end of West Street he quickens his pace to an 
eager run, for his quick eyes have spied out a crowd 
upon (he other side of the Esplanade, and he flies across 
to find out if anything is the matter. 

It is only a vessel in the far distance that has been 
sighted, but she does not come any nearer, and having 
borrowed an opera-glass from an obliging neighboiu:, and 
seen what can be seen of her, he makes his way down to 
the beach. 

For a few minutes he talks to one of the boatmen. 
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The tide is fan out, and some boys are going over the 
sands with shrimping-nets, under the vain delusion that 
they may catch some shrimps. The sight sets every vein 
in his body tingling. What could be so lovely this warm 
spring evening as to take off his boots and socks, tuck 
up his trousers and wade after shrimps? It is easy 
enough to borrow a net as he borrowed an opera-glass. 
People are always kind. So down he sits upon the 
shingles, and pulls off his boots and socks. 

But then he hesitates. He does not want to be late, 
and the memory of the many warnings he has received 
comes into his mind. He really means to mend his 
ways, and he does not want to forfeit his chance of 
father's watch. He asks his friend the boatman the 
time. 

" Nigh upon seven, sir." 

With his eyes regretfully fixed upon the sleepy sea, 
Pat begins slowly to pull on a sock. 

" I suppose there isn't time ?" he says aloud. 

" Time for what, sir ?" asks the boatman. 

" Time to go shrimping. They have dinner at eight, 
and IVe got to get there and dress." 

"And ifs getting dark," says the boatman. "Down 
here by the sea you don't notice the darkness coming 
on gradual, like you do in the town, — it comes on you 
all of a sudden like." 

" Is it far to the First Avenue ?" asks Pat, who does 
not seem inclined to stir until he is obliged. 

M 
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"Oh no, not fur at all, sir; just keep along the 
Parade, and there you are." 

" Cabby said it was a long way," remarks Pat 

" Oh, they'll say anything to get an extra fare. You 
come from London, may be, sir?" 

"Yes," answers Pat, thoughtfully, and very slowly 
buttoning his boots. He can hardly bear to give up the 
shrimping yet; the thought of the gathering darkness 
makes it all the nicer. "Have you ever been in 
London ?" 

"Yes, sir, went there on a wisit, and was to have 
stopped there a fortnight ; but I came home afore that 
time was up." 

" Didn't you like it ?" inquired Pat. 

" Can't say as I did, sir. It don't come up to Brighton 
to my thinking." 

" Why not ?" asks Pat. 

"Well, I don't know, sir. P'raps it is 'cos everybody 
likes their own place the best There's plenty of noise 
to be sure in both of them. But I shouldn't call 'em by 
the same name, — now in London it's noise, and in 
Brighton it's cheerfulness." 

" Yes," says Pat ; " I think I shall like Brighton veiy 
much indeed. Do these skiffs belong to you ?" 

" Me and my pardner, sir." 

" Parker and Dann," reads Pat. " Then you are — " 

" Dann, at your service, sir." 

" Well then," says Pat, springing upon his feet, " I shall 
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go fishing with you, Dann, a lot of times while I am 
here. I suppose I had better start now. Oh, they are 
just lighting the Pier. How pretty those coloured lamps 
are ! I should just like to step on to the Pier, — it 
won't take a minute." 

" Pier will keep, sir," remarks Dann, wisely. " P'raps 
your friends are expecting you ?" 

" Well, yes, they are," says Pat candidly. " I suppose 
I had better go then. Good evening, Dann." 

" Good evening, sir," replies Dann. 

For some distance Pat keeps steadily on, swerving 
nefither to the right nor left. Then a small crowd at- 
tracts his attention. It is following a pair of performing 
poodles. He joins himself on. They turn up a street, 
and near the top of it the man and dogs disappear into 
some stable, evidently to feed and rest. 

" Now I am here, I may as well keep up here," thinks 
Pat " They may live near the top instead of near the 
sea, then I shall be all right." 

Some way further on signs of building catch his eye. 
He has left the most inhabited parts behind him, 
and here they have dug the foundation for more 
houses or shops, and boards and stones are huddled 
together in every direction. The workmen have left 
for the day, the ground is rough and uneven, and 
thick with red clay. But Pat prefers this delightful 
uncertainty to plain sailing, and walks on whistling 
cheerfully, now plunging into a hole, and now nearly 
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upon his nose as his foot catches in a stone he does 
not perceive. 

His hands are in his pockets, his hat is at the back of 
his head, his eyes are keenly on the look-out for any- 
thing there is to be seen, when along the road which he 
has left, because he likes the mud and other obstacles, 
coming towards him is a cart piled [high with coaL 
And for no other reason than because there is nothing 
else to watch, Pat perches himself upon a plank, and 
stands still to watch its progress. 

Now perhaps the steady gaze Pat fixes upon the cart 
makes the man feel there must be something the matter 
and draws his attention away from the horse, or perhaps 
he is not thinking, but at any rate in a second the mis- 
chief is done. Before Pat, who sees the danger, has 
time to call out, the wheel of the cart goes over a kerb- 
stone, the horse rears, and all the coal, except a few 
lumps, is shunted into the road. 

Pat's eager eyes sweep over the space — down to the 
sea, across the downs, towards Brighton, and the way 
from which the man came. Not a creature is in sight 
to help get up the coal. To say Pat is pleased at what 
he feels it his duty to do would be expressing it feebly. 
He is enchanted. It is an adventure entirely after his 
own heart. He rushes across the road and pulls off 
his coat 

" I tell you what," he says, and he is so excited that 
he begins to dance a hornpipe in the middle of the road. 
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much to the astonishment of the man, " you can't shovel 
up that coal yourself, it is quite impossible. And car- 
riages may be passing, and it would be dangerous, for 
it's getting dark. I must help you. There is nobody 
else to do it," he says, to pacify his conscience, which is 
making itself heard. 

"Thank'ee," replies the man, "111 be glad of your 
help, for, as you say, it's a goodish bit of coal." 

So Pat in his shirt sleeves sets to work with a will, 
and does the most of it, for the man is both stout and 
asthmatical, and finds the stooping troublesome to 
manage. " He'd have been all nighty and part of next 
day over it if I hadn't been here," thinks Pat. " Now 
wasn't it lucky I happened to be upon the spot just in 
the nick of time ?" 

In a little more than half an hour the last lump is 
thrown into the cart, and with aching back and arms, 
panting, hot and breathless, Pat seats himself upon the 
kerb-stone, and fans himself with his pocket-handker- 
chieC 

"I owe all that to you," says the man in a hoarse 
whisper, pointing to the waggon, "and I'm ever so 
much obliged to yer. Fact is I don't know how to 
thank yer. But if I can do you a service at ony 
time my name is Tummus Martin, and I lives at 
22, London Street, turning out of Ann Street, where 
the big church is." 

"Thank you," says Pat, coughing and spluttering. 
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Some of the coal dust has got into his mouth, up his 
nose, and into his eyes. 

" It's thank you,^ says the man hoarsely. " Do you 
live in Brighton, may I ax ?" 

" No," coughs Pat The coal dust has almost choked 
him. 

" Come down for a 'scurshun may be,** says the man 
" We gets loads of 'sciurshun people down hera No\i 
if you can find time to come in and have tea with u! 
one artemoon, the missis and me would serve you witl 
the best we have in the house, and be glad to do it 
My missis she's got a brother in Chaney, and he send 
us tea, so you wouldn't get a better cup of tea ii 
Brighton, though I say it as shouldn't. Then I catche 
scrimps — not them nasty things you buys in the shops 
and which is half of them made up of the salt they i 
biled in, but scrimps as big as prawns some on 'em, anc 
jest as fresh, and sweet, and good as prawns. In faci 
they is scrimps all over from their heads to their tails. 
Now do'ee come in and try 'em.'* 

It is a long speech, and is not made without stopping 
in between to pant for breath. Pat by this time has 
recovered himself, and coughed away the coal dust. So 
he rises to his feet and tumbles into his jacket 

"Thank you," he says, in answer to the invitation, 
" I'll try and come and see you, and taste your shrimps. 
I'm uncommonly fond of shrimps. Next to wigs, I like 
them as well as anything." 
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" Wigs r echoes the man With such an expression of 
horror, that Pat bursts out laughing. " Lor ! you don't 
mean to say you eat the 'air off your 'ead?" 

So soon as he recovers his gravity, Pat pacifies the 
man by explaining that wigs is a kind of cake. Then he 
tums to go. 

" 111 try and find time to come and see you," he says. 
" 22, London Street, did you say?" 

" Turning out of Ann Street, where the big church is. 
You can't mistake him. He's the tallest what ever were 
built in England, if I ain't mistook," says the man, with 
pride. "Leastways there ain't no church in Brighton 
what is so big. He's half way up to heaven already, 
he is." 

" Yes, I won't forget, good night," says Pat, hurriedly. 
" I shall be late for dinner if I don't run for it," and he 
is off in another second. 

"Dinner!" repeats the man, too much dismayed to 
return Pat's good night. " Bless us if I don't believe 
he's a swell ! Lor ! How the missis will go on to I ! 
But how could I help it ? Who would have guessed ! 
Why he up with that coal as if he'd been bom to the 
bisniss. Lor, what a pity it is that some gents is 
so wasted by being bom gents. Now, that un there 
he'd have made his fortin' in no time if he'd gone 
into bisniss. Well, I hope hell drop in, if it's only 
to give I a chance of begging of his parding and 
treating him with proper respects. Won't the missis 
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quarrel with me for not knowing a gent when I sees 
him." 

Pat soon arrives at the General's house. His ring is 
answered by a tall footman, who first &lls back a step, 
and then says in a threatening voice, 

"Now what do you want? Be off at once, or 111 
send for the police and make you go, if you've come 
a-begging. But if it's about the kitchen chimney being 
swept, it's down the airey you ought to go. And thare 
it is straight before you. Be off. It's no place for you 
on these clean door steps." 

And this is her son's welcome to the General's. Poor 
Mrs. Vane ! 

Pat's astonishment at being so addressed for a moment 
renders him speechless. He never troubles himself about 
his appearance, and though the thought just crossed his 
mind that he must be "rather dusty," he dismissed it in 
a moment. It does not occur to him what a figure he 
must present to the footman. His hands, of course, are 
blacky his face is covered with patches of coal dust, his 
shirt is smeared with the same, and his trousers are a 
deep red at the knees, where he knelt upon some clayey 
soil. 

" It wasn't the dothes I looked at," said the footman 
when he was being ridiculed for his mistake in the 
servants' hall "I hope I'm above clothes by this 
time. Why I've opened the door before now to a 
duchess in a cotton gown. But it was the dirt that 
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regularly stumped me. When Lady Adela's guests are 
coming upon a wisit, you do expect them to arrive 
dean. But after thisj I shall never again expect 
nothing, then I shan't be took by surprise at whatever 
happens." 

When Fat has explained matters, he learns that his 
portmanteau arrived two hours ago, and that the Ge- 
neral and Lady Adela are waiting dinner. The foot- 
man suggests that he shall show him to his room at 
once, that he may dress for dinner without taking 
him first to the drawing-room. This offer Pat gladly 
accepts. 

He makes a speedy but effective toilet, and the foot- 
man, the same who opened the door to him, is waiting 
about to show him into the drawing-room, and smiles 
approvingly as he notes the difference between Pat dirty 
and Pat clean. 

Lady Adela is tall, thin, fair, and rather stem looking. 
The General is tall and dignified, with a bronzed face 
and iron-grey hair. He is rather stem looking also, but 
it may not be their usual expression. Perhaps they do 
not like being kept waiting for their dinner. 

If they are at all put out by their guest's late arrival 
they are too well-bred to show it, even though that guest 
is only a boy. They both come forward to meet him, 
and only a nice observer could tell that their welcome is 
somewhat stiff and formal, and lacks the warmth and 
affection with which they meant to have greeted the son 
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of their dear friend and their own godchild. There is 
not much said, for ahnost directly the gong sounds 
and the butler throws open the door and announces 
dinner. 

The soup is hardly served before Pat quietly, and as 
though it were quite in the usual course of things, tells 
them his adventures as an explanation and apology for 
keeping them waiting. Lady Adela is so amazed that 
her soup is allowed to cool while she listens. Her only 
experience of children has been four pretty baby nieces 
between the ages of six years and eighteen months, who 
come to stay with them sometimes, and who appear in 
the drawing-room for an hoiu: or so in the day, charm- 
ingly dressed, and amusing her by their childish prattle. 
But they would no more dream of getting into mischief 
than those china shepherdesses standing on their velvet 
brackets. Lady Adela is famous for always saying 
something pretty and to the purpose : but her self-com- 
mand fails her for the first time in her life, and she turns 
to her soup and takes refuge in silence. 

The General is astonished and not a little amused. 
After all Pat only bears out the character Alan Hamil- 
ton, the Vanes' friends, and the Vanes themselves always 
give him. But there is nothing underhand about the 
boy, and there is no fault the General finds it so 
hard to overlook as any untruthfrilness or deceit He 
feels his guest will be a handful, and he could wish 
he were, as the army children say, more respectably 
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inclined, but as it is he determines to make the best 
of him. 

Lady Adela is passionately fond of music. After 
dinner she asks if Fat can sing. He can sing anything. 
Lady Adela is charmed. She asks for song afler song, 
for she has not heard a voice for a long time which 
pleases her so well as Pat's rich, soft, sweet voice, its 
upper notes dear as a bird's. And his eyes follow the 
music, now growing dark and tender with some plaintive 
melody, and then sparkling saucily with a merry song. 
As he says good night. Lady Adela's stiffness quite 
vanishes, and she stoops to kiss him, while she says with 
evident sincerity, how glad she is he came. The Gene- 
ral's hand-clasp too is a warmer and friendlier one than 
when he arrived. 

And the visit passes off much better than any of them 
at Army House dared to hope. The General is a clever 
man, he would not be a general if he were not, and he 
keeps Pat so well occupied and amused, that he has no 
time left for getting into mischief He teaches him to 
ride, and the days are occupied in riding, fishing, and 
sailing. In the evening Pat sings to Lady Adela. She 
never tires of hearing him and he never tires of singing 
to her, and as she accompanies him, they get on beauti- 
fully together. At the end of the fortnight Lady Adela 
and the General go to London, and Pat travels with 
them. 

They receive him with open arms at Army House. 
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They are an out-spoken family, and they do not attemj 
to disguise their delight that he has come back to tkei 
with a good character. 

'' But it is such a comfort that you did not stay Icnigei 
Pat/' say they, '^ or you certainly would have dis^[iaoe( 
yoursel£" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AT THE BUNGALOW, GOLDENWATER. 

"VrOU must leave for awhile the army children and 
follow the fortunes of the civilian. I am afraid 
that you will find it dull, but I want you to see how he 
gets on. 

Not that Robin finds it dull. There is nothing he 
enjoys so much as a visit to the Bungalow. You know 
sometimes you come across people who are like pieces 
in a puzzle. They fit into one another, and you cannot 
help feeling that they are meant to be together. 

Mr. Butterb/s household consists of three people. 
Himself, an old man nearer ninety than eighty, yet as 
brisk and active as he can be at that age. Tim, his 
faithful servant, who has lived with him for forty years, 
and who says of himself that " he is not so young as he 
used to be." And Moses, a little black boy of fourteen, 
who came over from India five years ago with some 
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friends of Mr. Butterby's, and who has been in his 
service ever since. 

I want to give you an idea of the life Robin leads at 
the Bungalow, and I cannot do that better than by fol- 
lowing them through a day. 

When the gong sounds at nine o'clock in the morning 
they all of them enter Mr. Butterb/s study, where he 
reads prayers, not long ones, but just a few collects, and 
the Thanksgiving, and the Lord's Prayer. After prayers 
they saunter into the dining-room, where Tim brings in 
the tea and coffee for breakfast Mr. Butterby pours it 
out, and Robin helps the toasted bacon and ^gs, or 
whatever there happens to be. Then Mr. Butterby takes 
the " Times," and sits down for an hour's reading, while 
Robin is in and out and about the house, sometimes 
helping Tim with the bedrooms, sometimes talking to 
Moses while he cleans the knives, but he manages to 
amuse himself very well until Mr. Butterby has finished 
the " Times," when they put on their hats, Moses fol- 
lowing with baskets and bowls, and go out into the 
garden. 

The Bungalow is a red-brick house with latticed 
windows and gabled ends. A red-brick wall built round 
it encloses a good-sized garden and orchard. 

First they steer for the poultry-court, which is filled up 
with every luxury the most fastidious cocks and hens can 
require. A fountain plays in the midst, and the waters 
fall into a basin out of which the fowls are not afiaid to 
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drink. From the poultry-court to the orchard a tunnel 
runs. It is made of a strong net-work of trellised wire, 
and through it the fowls strut proudly along to the 
orchard, where they grub among the grass at their 
pleasure. But Mr. Butterby does not approve of having 
his flower seeds grubbed up in his garden, and that is 
why he had the tunnel made. 

Now it is the turn of the pigeons to be fed, and Robin 
likes these better than the fowls. There are nuns, and 
&ntails, and turtle-doves, and other kinds, and they are 
so tame that they alight upon Robin's shoulder and take 
the grain from between his lips. The birds are their next 
care : a beautiful aviary filled with rare foreign birds of 
brilliant plumage. These also have a fountain playing 
in the midst of the aviary, and they bathe delightedly in 
it and dress themselves by smoothing their feathers 
afterwards. Robin likes the birds best of all, and so 
does Moses. He stands watching them with his head 
on one side, his black face glowing, and showing two 
rows of white teeth in a grin of delight, while he admires 
their gay coats in broken English. 

Then there are the dogs to let loose. Two beautiful 
collies, brothers to each other, and called by the quaint 
names of Breezie and Heather. They nearly knock 
Robin down in the earnestness of their greeting. 

After that they walk round the garden and do some 
gardening, the dogs close at their heels, and too well- 
trained to scamper over the flower beds. These beds 
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are designed by Mr. Butterby himself. There are so 
many of them that I could not describe them all. There 
is an R for Robin, and a Vfor Vane ; a Prince of Wales' 
feather and a true lover's knot, and an A for Alexand^^ 
and so on. 

The garden occupies them until the early dinner, and 
afler that Mr. Butterby takes a nap in his easy chair. 
Then they dress themselves with more care than when 
they were going only into the garden. Tim fills a basket 
for Moses to carry, and they start for the village. But 
their walk is never without an object. There is beef-tea» 
for one sick person, jelly for another, wine for a thinL^ 
and sometimes goodies for a scramble for the childreik^ 
This over, they come home to tea, after which Mr. Bui 
terby smokes his pipe. Then they have a game < 
Bezique together, for Robin has taken great pains 1 
learn, and plays steadily if not brilliantly. Supper fc 
lows. Afterwards prayers, and to bed. Not an 
life you see, nor would it have suited the army childretZB^ ^ 
but Robin is such a steady-going, quiet little man. 

Six weeks pass away, then two months, and yLr, 
Butterby does not seem inclined to part with Robia 
The old man clings to him this visit more than ever be 
has before. And the summer proves so hot that Mrs. 
Vane, much as she misses her civilian, is glad for him to 
be out of London. The heat suits the others, for let the 
weather be what it may, the soldier children never ail or 
droop. Their spirits and their health are unflagging- 
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But thai Robin is different. So Mr. Butterby's plead- 
ings are always answered by a '' yes," and the sunny days 
of summer pass into the golden autumn, and still the 
civilian stays on at the Bungalow. " The old and the 
young civilian hit it off very well together," remarks 
Giles one day, and then the matter drops. 

It seems as if Robin is destined to be more than ever 
an object of pity to the army children. While he is at 
the Bungalow, Mrs. Vane takes an opportunity of asking 
the doctor what is to be done about his lessons. He is 
nearly nine, and will have much to pick up even as it is, 
for he has never had any regular teaching. And then 
the doctor says, what she has always feared, that Robin 
will never be strong enough to learn on steadily like 
other children. He may work at his books every day, 
but directly his head begins to feel that it is a head, then 
he must shut up his books at once and be amused or 
rest With great care he may live to grow up, but he 
will never be fit for any profession, never be fit to take 

his place in the world like other men. He must always 

be a home bird. 

" Poor little Robin. PooTy poor civilian," say the army 

children when they hear it, and then in the same breath, 

as a sudden thought has struck them, "What a good 

thing, mother, that he is only a civilian !" 

" It does seem sad," says Mrs. Vane, tearfully. " Poor 

little man ! He won't even have his pleasures like other 

children. All late hours are to be carefully avoided, and 

N 
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he is not to go out at night, or in the day time if it is 
wet And he is not to go straight out of hot rooms into 
the cold air. In fact he is to be, as Dr. Reade says, a 
thorough home bird." 

" Poor little civilian," says the chorus again, and then 
disperses to its lessons or amusements. 

Yet he is missed even now at Army House, though 
they don't talk about it Mopsa especially finds she has 
no one to listen to her grumbles. The Ensign carries 
about his feathers in his beak, but no little hand is 
stretched out to receive them. Then he is always so 
willing and obliging, so ready to run on messages, to 
fetch and carry, to do anything and everything he is 
asked, and to do it as if it were a pleasure, as no doubt 
it is. They all of them miss these little offices, and as 
for Mopsa filling his place, that scornful young woman 
much prefers being waited on herself. " You are no use ; 
I wish Robin was here, he would go for me," is heard 
almost daily in Army House. 

Dull, the policeman, waylays Joseph whenever he can 
to ask, with the deepest interest in the answer, " When 
is Muster Robin coming back to town?" Friar, the 
little sweep, walks round the square every day, looks 
over the hedge, and ceases whistling from disappoint- 
ment when he finds the rooks are having it all their own 
way in Hoppetty Square garden. He has something 
most particular to tell Robin, and he wishes he would 
hasten home that he may unburden his mind to him. 
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Pinch drives his fares that way whenever he has the 
chance, and each time carries the same bad news to Miss 
Daisy, " He ain't come yet" 

It is not imtil the red-brown leaves are falling fix)m 
the trees, not until the merry winds have woven a new 
carx)et for the garden in the square, and one more bril- 
liant than any Persian carpet that was ever woven, gay 
with rich hues of golden and red and brown : then, 
when this is drawn lightly over the ground, and the nests 
of the rooks show uncovered among the bare branches, 
Robin comes home. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
pat's purchase. 



creditably : the former by sheer hard work, the 
latter by natural ability. This was their last tenn at 
school, and they were both anidous to acquit themselves 
honourably, and leave, as they said, with flying colours. 
And they succeeded feiirly well. They are due for 
the Woolwich examinations next summer, and in the 
meantime they go to a tutor's. Gairy has carried 
out his mother's plan, and is much more hopeful 
and much brighter over his work than he was wont 
to be. 

Joseph, since his return from Fainnayd, has turned 
over a new leaf, which has not as yet blown back again. 
He is a model of steadiness, and his family rejoice in 
the change. Dr. Ryley wrote a letter to Mrs. Van^ con- 
gratulating her upon his "unusual application to bis 
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Studies.'' This was at once sent off to Fairmayd to 
gladden Alan's heart 

It is not easy work for poor little Joseph. When he 
began to apply himself diligently to his studies it gave 
him quite a shock to find how backward he was com- 
pared with bo)rs of his own age. He had been told this 
over and over, you will say. Ah ! but then he was 
wrapped up in a cloak of self-conceit, and could not see 
out of it. His head was full of his verses, and some- 
times, even while he was being scolded for his indifferent 
lessons, he would be casting about in his mind for a 
difficult rh)rme. The idea of being a poet lifted him far 
above the common herd, and he could afford to look 
down firom his superior heights upon fellows who plodded 
through their daily tasks, without the hope which buoyed 
him up, of one day wearing upon his brow the laurel 
wreath of fame ! 

His mother's appeal touched him, but not very deeply ; 
he soon forgot it. His adventures humbled him, and 
made him easier to deal with. Alan Hamilton took a 
strong view of the subject, and as an old proverb says, 
" struck while the iron was hot" Joseph was startled to 
find how soon he had broken his promise to his mother, 
and he began to doubt his power of keeping his own 
promises. So that to his penitence and humility he 
added distrust, and feeling uneasy lest he should again 
forget and break his word, he added a petition to his 
daily prayers, that ''God would help him to keep his 
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promise.'' And after the first wrench the giving up his 
beloved verse-making is easier than he ever thought it 
could be. The truth is that his studies occupy the 
place the poetry once held, and in working hard he has 
not time to think about or regret it 

But Pat is unchanged — still keeps his people in per- 
petual hot water, not only as to what he does, but as 
to what he may do. He is a cause of serious anxiety 
to his mother. She would send him away to a boarding- 
school, but she feels certain he would be returned upon 
her hands in a very short time. Even where he is the ex- 
ample he thoughtlessly sets the boys is so bad that it is 
only out of a sneaking love for him, that he is ashamed 
to own, that Dr. Ryley keeps him. Over and over again 
he has thought to write to Mrs. Vane, and beg her to 
remove Pat to another school, but the very next time he 
sees him all these resolutions are scattered to the winds. 
There is no real harm in the boy, whatever he does is 
out of a pure love of nonsense and fun. So the Doctor 
argues with himself, and so Mrs. Vane and all of them 
argue. But the difficulty is to make Pat feeL Every 
punishment they can think of falls to the ground, just 
because nothing is a punishment to him. He does not 
feel the shame, and he manages to get pleasure out of 
everything. As a rule he does not often play truant 
now, but it is because that most respectable character, 
Joseph, does not give him the chance. He links him- 
self on to Pat, and will not let go until they are safe at 
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school. Once inside those big doors flight is impossible. 
Sometimes Pat tries to tear himself away, but Joseph, 
though thinner, is a strong little fellow, more sinewy than 
his brother, and in the long run it is muscle that tells. 
It always ends in the elder boy having the worst of it 
and being obliged to parade quietly along by Joseph's 
side. To do Pat justice he gives in and owns himself 
defeated with a grace and good temper entirely his own. 
Even Mopsa the aggressive, who quarrels with every one 
who comes near her, has never succeeded in getting Pat 
to quarrel with her. 

But one morning he escapes before Joseph, who is a 
little behind time, is ready. Of course he means to go 
to school That is the odd thing about him. He 
always " means,'' it always " happens J* Well, this morn- 
ing he quite intends to go to school, and he starts ofi*, 
whistling merrily, feeling as if he was a captive set at 
liberty, and delighted to have eluded his jailor. And it 
happens that he meets with a great friend on the road, 
Figgis by name — ratcatcher by trade. Following at 
his heels are half-a-dozen fox-terriers, and he tells Pat 
that he is off into the country to a Captain Drummond's, 
whose house is infested with rats. Pat's eyes sparkle 
excitedly, and seeing the glowing, earnest face and speak- 
ing eyes^ Figgis's heart is touched, and he offers to take 
the boy with him, warning him however that he shall 
not be home until seven o'clock. What does Pat care 
or think about time ? The Doctor, the school — ^Joseph 
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— his family, vanish as if they were pictures in a pano- 
rama. Joyfully, and without any scruples, he accepts 
the ratcatcher's invitation. 

When he comes back he is received gloomily, and he 
hears that " Dr. Ryley is in the sitting-room talking to 
mother." When the Doctor's interview with Mrs. Vane 
is ended, Pat is told, in a stem voice, that he is to re- 
turn with him, and to spend a couple of hours in the 
deserted schoolroom, with only bread and water for his 
tea and supper. 

On the way there the Doctor talks very seriously to 
him, but his ideas are very often interrupted by the 
numbers of greetings Fat is called upon to return, so 
that by the time they reach Digby House Dr. Ryley is 
divided between wonder and disgust at the extent and 
variety of Pat's acquaintance. There is not an omnibus- 
conductor, shoeblack, street aiab, stall-keeper, flower- 
boy, crossing-sweeper, apple-woman, who does not look 
for a smile from Pat's ever ready lips, and a glance from 
his deep grey eyes. It is with a dignified gesture and 
in perfect silence that the Doctor flings open the door 
and ushers the boy into the schoolroom. Then he 
goes away, sits down in his study and leans his grey 
head upon his hands in perfect despair. Send Pat 
away? No, even now he cannot bring himself to do 
that. Yet, how cure him? The Doctor has tau^t 
some hundreds of boys in his life-time, but he has never 
come across one who puzzled him as Pat does, nor — ^he 
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is obliged to own to himself — one whom with all his 
&ults, he liked so well. But the poor old Doctor is 
sorely troubled how to bring him to see that he cannot go 
through life " playing the fool," that he must settle down 
into a boy with a manly purpose before him if he would 
be of any use in the world. 

It is a clear night early in October, and the moon 
shines brightly but coldly through the upper windows of 
the schoolroom. Ratcatching is exciting and hungry 
work. Pat eats the bread and drinks the cold water 
with a relish, hardly noticing that it is different from his 
usual fare, but feeling that prisoners are not so much to 
be pitied after alL After he has finished his tea he col- 
lects the forms, and practises vaulting, until he cuts his 
knee against one of them, when he takes to somersaults, 
in which he is as perfect as a street arab, and next tries 
walking upon his hands with his legs in the air. It does 
not occur to him that it is not honourable of him to 
amuse himself when he is shut up for punishment At 
nine o'clock Mr. Saxby, one of the masters, comes to 
tell him he may go home, and finds him standing in the 
midst of the room, his cheeks flushed hotly, his soft eyes 
brightly shining, his hair tossed and tumbled, the top of 
his head and the knees of his trousers white with dust 
He has evidently quite forgotten for the moment what 
brought him here, for he seizes his cap and holds out 
his hand to the master, with a frank, cheery, ^'Good 
nii^t, sir." Mr. Saxb/s stem, astonished look, causes 
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him hastily to drop his hand and tuck it deep down in 
his pocket But no feeling of shame deepens the colour 
upon his cheeks, and he goes through the streets towards 
home, treading as if upon air, and whistling his favouxite 
" Klathleen Mavoumeen." 

It is the end of October when Robin returns. He 
has so much to hear that he is like a king, and it would 
almost seem as if his audiences would never be finished. 
The Vanes are not given to letter-writing, so ever3rthing 
is news to him. He never tires of admiring Joseph's 
jewelled penholder, and indeed older folk than Robin 
cast glances of admiration at it As for its owner, he 
runs a chance of getting conceited over his writing, 
which was the first cause of his having it, only that there 
is so much to make him humble in other directions 
when he contrasts himself with his schoolfellows, that 
he manages to keep his balance pretty fairly on the 
whole. Mopsa has no end of complaints botded up 
and kept for Robin's benefit, not pleasant to hear, as 
you can tell if you watch Robin and note the wistfiil 
expression of his eyes and little shake of the head, — the 
only way in which he ever shows his disapproval of 
what is told him. 

The very day he comes back the Ensign broke one 
of his nails, his longest nail too, and he was in fearfiiUy 
low spirits. He sat huddled up in a comer of his cage, 
his feathers crumpled and untidy, and a die-away expres- 
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sion over the whole of him. He pitied himself im- 
mensdy, and he evidently meant every one to do the 
same, for he croaked in a hoarse whisper, " Poor En- 
sign, — ^poor Ensign. So bad, — so bad." Those at home, 
however, were too busy to notice him, and this put him 
in a dreadful temper. He would not eat his seed, nor 
touch his water, and when any one came near to him he 
pecked at them savagely. But when the fly drew up with 
Robin in it, the whole scene changed. The Ensign 
evidently thought that the civilian had been sent for on 
purpose to comfort him, and in a minute he grew dis- 
tractingly amiable. He dressed himself carejfuUy, ate 
and refreshed himself, sang his newest song, and totally 
foigot that such uncomfortable things as toenails ex- 
isted. And his temper continued perfect for days 
afterwards. 

Robin falls into his old ways very quickly. Just as 
carefully and tenderly as usual his dainties are saved for 
Dolly. Now and then he has something extra choice, 
such as a large box of chocolate creams, which Giles's 
godmother sent them from Paris, one to each of them. 
He only kept some of those for Dolly, and the remainder 
he gave Pinch for a present to Miss Daisy. But he is 
so puzzled to know why it is that Joseph always gives 
him half his " grub," as he calls it. Not only that, but 
comes and sits by him, and talks to him while he eats it. 

" Seeing is believing," says Joseph to himself, " and 
until I see you eat it, my little civilian, I am not at all 
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sure that it won't go the same road as everything else 
that falls into your hands." 

Upon the very first opportunity Friar shows himself 
at the Square garden-gate, and Robin goes up to meet 
him. But Friar is not so fluent as usual, seems to have 
something to say and not to know how to say it. He 
fidgets about and pokes his fingers down among the 
worn-out parts of the gate-post, and pulls fi'om there 
little pieces of moss and rubbish which he tears into 
tiny firagments. If you could imagine a chimneysweep 
blushing, then you may fancy that underneath the thick 
coating of soot his cheeks are redder than usual. 

"Glad to see you 'ome agin, sir," he sa)rs after 
a bit. 

"Thank you, Friar," says Robin; "are you quite 
well ?" 

To this Friar makes no reply, but pokes away until 
he has dislodged a large piece of moss, this he sticks in 
triumph upon his forefinger and holds it up. 

"Muster Robin," he says, setting to work to find 
another piece of moss as earnestly as if his life depended 
upon it. 

" Yes," replies Robia 

" I am a-going to leave my old woman." 

"Are you?" says Robin, wondering if he may add 
how pleased he is to hear it. 

" Yes — ^" says Friar, looking very hard into the top of 
the gate-post, " I am a-going to set up for mysel£" 
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'' I am glad of that/' says Robin, who can't understand 
why Friar should be so unlike his usual self. 

" I am a-going," continues Friar, " to git married." 

" Married I" cries Robin, " oh I am very glad. What 
is her name?" 

"Well it's an oncommon name," says Friar with pride, 
" it's Semporina Tompkins." 

"It's a very long one," says Robin. "What do you 
call her for short ?" 

"Well, I don't call her nothing but Miss Tompkins at 
present," says Friar, who would seem to be a bashful 
lover. "But we've a-talked of it over, and we have 
made up our minds that arter we're married I'm to call 
her Sempy." 

" When are you to be married ?" asks Robin. 

"It's a-coming very near now," says Friar; "why it's 
this day fortnight. I am so glad you come home in 
time for me to tell you. Muster Robin, for I knew you'd 
wish us joy. But I must be a-going now, because she'll 
be expecting of me." 

Upon thinking over this important piece of news 
Robin comes to the conclusion that he should like to 
give Friar a wedding present. Mr. Butterby made him a 
present of some pocket-money before he left Goldenwater, 
and he has very few wants, and never spends anything 
upon himself. He introduces the subject to mother 
one day, and she asks if she may tell the army children. 
They are beginning to take more interest in the things 
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which concern the little civilian, and she is pleased to 
draw this out as much as possible. 

" A friend of the civilian's going to be married !" says 
Giles. "Why, that's an event for you^ young man; 
none of my friends get married." 

" Of course the bridegroom is a civilian ?" asks JosepL 

" Some civilians am't bad," says Pat, condescendingly. 
" Not to come up to army people, of course, but not 
half bad, considering they are civilians, and haven't had 
the advantages of army people." 

The result of this talk is, that four of them go out 
with Robin to give him the benefit of their advice in 
choosing the wedding present, — Garry and Giles, Elsie 
and Eve. The two former both strike when it is a 
question of Mopsa going. If she goes, they don't So 
she is left behind, to her great indignation. Robin 
never remembers the time when he has had such an 
escort of army children, and with no Mopsa to tease 
them, their choice is soon made. Two harlequin cups 
and saucers, one blue, the other pink; a blue plate, 
and a pink plate; a pink slop-basin, and a blue 
cream-jug. 

It looks a very pretty set when it is laid out upon the 
sitting-room table, and the household inspect it in a 
body. Even Brigit admires it, and only Mopsa tums 
her back upon it, scorn quivering in every hair of her 
rough little head, as she says with a savageness worthy 
of the Ensign, that she " supposes Robin never intends 
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that Friar shall have any one in to tea, as he has only 
bought two cups and saucers." 

It is curious that people can always find a sting if 
they want to use it, and this remark of Mopsa's hurts 
Robin's hospitable mind. He wants to rush olOf upon 
the moment's impulse and buy an extra cup and saucer, 
but Mrs. Vane suggests that " Friar and his bride are 
quite sure to have other cups and saucers, and that they 
can use their own, and give up the best to their visitors 
when they have any." 

"They won't match," says Mopsa, still in the same 
savage voice. 

The doud of doubt that mother's words cleared away 
is settling down upon Robin's face again, when Pat's 
sweet voice interposes, slow, and soft, and lazy. 

"Eh, Mopsa de — ^ar, sure it's not you who are so 
common as to want to have things that match ! Why ye 
ought to know, me darlint, that if s the hoight of fashion 
to have iverything as odd as ye can." 

Mopsa struggles to be grave, but Paf s manner and 
expression are so droll, that even she joins in the general 
laugh, and happily the dispute ends. 

Certainly Pat has his useful times, as Mrs. Vane owns 
to herself when she smiles back into those dark grey 
eyes, whose owner never passes her without trying to 
win an answering look to the loving one they give. 
If only he were more dependable ; if only he would see 
that a few grains of common sense are necessary in this 
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practical world, and if only he would consider that the 
whole business of life does not begin and end in, what 
Garry and Giles term, " playing the fool." 

It is a dreary day towards the end of November, a 
thick fog settled down early in the morning, making 
ever3rthing with which it comes in contact as wet and 
damp and heavy as itself. It is a half-holiday, and the 
Vanes are quite content to be at home. With two ex- 
ceptions they are gathered together in the mess-room. 
But Robin is downstairs in the dining-room with Mrs. 
■Vane. He is sitting upon a footstool at her feet turning 
over the leaves of a picturebook, while she is darning 
her boys' socks. 

Pat, who finds enjoyment in everything, thinks a 
heavy fog "uncommonly nice for a change," and has 
gone to take a walk in it. Whercy he has not said, but 
perhaps to keep his friend's stall near the Station, where 
penny ices have been succeeded by coffee and tea at a 
penny the cup, and which are given out as being " All 
hot, — quite hot." How often, as they hear this cry in 
the London streets, have Garry and Giles shuddered as 
they thought that perhaps Pat's sweet voice, with which 
Lady Adela was so delighted that she says she cannot 
get its sound out of her ears, might even then be raised 
in the same cheerful cry. 

Towards four o'clock the fog changes into a thick 
falling rain. It has long been too dark to do anything, 
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and now Mrs. Vane stirs the fire into a bright blaze, 
while she and Robin draw closer to it, and say they will 
enjoy a blind man's holiday before they light the gas. 

The outside world is strangely quiet, only the foot- 
steps of the lamplighter come and die away again, and 
mother and Robin still chat on. She is just going to 
suggest that she must not waste any more time, when a 
feint, shrill Hurrah ! evidently in the distance, breaks 
upon her ear. 

There is nothing particular in that, of course, for 
rifle bands, accompanied by crowds of small boys, often 
pass near there, but Mrs. Vane is so accustomed always 
to be upon thorns when Pat is absent, and to connect 
every noise with him, that the same instinct now makes 
her almost hold her breath as she waits and listens. 

The Ensign, that most cunning of birds, has heard it 
too, and he squeezes into a comer close against the bars, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the excitement, dark 
though it be. But the shouts are yet in the distance, 
the fog is heavy, and the Ensign is baffled. 

The shrill Hurrahs draw nearer, — they are making for 
the Square. 

"It is only some boys, mother," says Robin lazily. 
His head is in a comfortable position nestled against her 
knee, and the fire makes him feel sleepy. His mind is 
not wandering to Pat as his mother's is. 

Nearer still come the shouts, shrill and clear. " Hip-hip- 
hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah !" Full of uneasiness Mrs. Vane 

o 
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gets up aad walks to the window. Every feather on the 
Ensign's body is quivering with excitement and curiosity. 
In her anxiety Mrs. Vane presses as close to the window 
as she can; the Ensign croaks dismally, she has shut 
out his chance of seeing. The firelight flickers over the 
room, Robin sits upon the footstool and gazes placidly 
into it 

Mrs. Vane's fears are realised. She dimly sees a long 
procession of street arabs, bony, slender-limbed, ragged 
little figures, hurrahing at the top of their shrill voices, 
and dancing about in the wildest glee. Heading the 
procession is Paty his hand afiectionately resting upon 
the shoulder of one of the bo}^, to whom he seems to be 
talking earnestly. At the bottom of the steps he tnms 
and says a few words to the ragged crowd which is fol- 
lowing him. There is silence while he speaks, then tbey 
press forward, eagerly surrounding him ; they touch Ws 
hands, his clothes, and one or two little Irish feDows 
kneel down in the dirt and wet, and kiss the tips oi ^i^ 
fingers. Then as he ascends the steps and waves his 
cap to them as a final farewell, the shrill Hipiip- 
hurrahs! break out again with greater force than be- 
fore, nor do they cease until after he has entered and 
shut the door behind him. 

His mother meets him in the hall. 

"Pat," she begins sternly, "what is the meaning ^ 
this?*' 

She is looking him over from head to feet : sees te 
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dark brown hair, heavy and damp from the fog and rain^ 
hanging untidily over his face ; then, with a start of sur- 
prise and dismay, her eyes rest upon his feet. 

He has no boots on, and his feet are soaked through 
and through, his socks muddy, and in places where 
he has walked upon stones, cut into large holes. Be- 
fore he has time to answer her question, she breaks in 
hastily, 

"Sit down at once and take off those wet socks. 
You will catch your death — ^be laid up with rheumatic 
fever or something. Pull your socks off directly. Where 
have you been ? What have you done with your boots ? 
Have you had an accident, or what ?" 

Pat sits down upon the nearest resting-place, which 
happens to be the stairs, and begins to obey his mother's 
commaifds and pull oj0f his wet clinging socks. Brigit 
appears from the kitchen, meekly followed by Jane, and 
the army children are trooping from the mess room, all 
brought upon the scene by the sound of the Hurrahs ! 
Eve and Elsie, who are the leaders, find they cannot get 
past Pat, who blocks up the way, so they seat themselves 
upon the stairs above his head, while the other three 
boys and Mopsa follow their example, sitting in their 
turn above Eve and Elsie. The dining-room door is 
wide open, showing the flickering firelight and the En- 
sign peering through his bars to get a peep : while 
Robin leans his large fair head against the door-post, 
and his wondering eyes and pale face glance wistfully 
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out into the halL The whole family is assembled to 
hear Pat's defence for his seemingly peculiar conduct 

The socks are off by this time, and Mrs. Vane repeats 
her question in a stem voice 

" Now, Pat, what is the meaning of this, and where 
are your boots ?" 

" Well, you see, mother darlint," sa}^ the unabashed 
Pat, in his softest, coaxing voice, " I'll jest tell ye the 
whole story from top to tail, and ye mustn't be vexed 
wid me. I ran up against a little chap this afternoon, 
such a miserable-looking youngster, and he was oyii^ 
a whole pailful of tears, and I asked him what was the 
matter. He said he hadn't tasted food for two dajrs, and 
he could not sell any of his matches. He had a basket- 
ful of them. And he said if he didn't take any money 
home, his mother would beat him black arid blue. 
There were no end of fellows round him in a minute> 
but they were all his sort, and as poor as he was." 

** I do not see what this has to do with your boots, 
interrupts Mrs. Vane, somewhat impatiently. 

" Yes, mother, me darlint, but it's got everything to 
do with them. You see I have spent all my money. I 
hadn't a penny in my pocket. Not a farthings and I 
didn't know what to do." 

"You could have brought him here, and mother 
would have given him something to eat," says Evi^ 
practically. 

" I did not think of that^^ sa}^ Pat, who is not pnu:- 
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ticaL '' But there was a shop close by, and I went in 
and sold my boots." 

"Sold your boots!" cries Mrs. Vane. "Oh, Pat! 
could ewtnyau do such a thing?" 

" Sold your boots ! Took them oj0f your feet and sold 
them ! Oh, Pat !" cries Elsie. 

" You don't let me finish," says Pat 
" I hope there is nothing worse to come," says Mrs. 
Vane, despairingly. 

Pat has been lying as he tells his story in one of the 
lazy, graceful positions which are peculiar to him : lean- 
ing against the stairs with his rough, untidy, damp, brown 
head pillowed against his arms, his grey eyes gazing 
dreamily before him, and the expression of his face 
innocence itself. Of course, if he was only " putting it 
on," he would deserve a good thrashing. But he never 
'* puts it oa" He is as full of mischief as he well can 
be, and as thoughtless, but he is perfectly natural and 
free from affectation. As he lies back against the stairs 
with the hall lamp shining full upon him, those who are 
looking down from their superior height notice how 
bulJ^ he seems, that " his pockets," as Eve whispers 
to her brothers and Elsie, "stick out in every direc- 
tion." 

" There is nothing worse to come, mother," he says, 
"the rest is better. And you wouldn't for the sake of a 
pair of boots have had me leave the little chap to starve, 
would you? Well, I offered him the money I got for 
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my boots, and he was proud, wouldn't take it, and only 
wanted to have sixpence of it to keep him from starving. 
And then a bright idea came into my head. I bought 
up all his boxes of matches !" 

Pat finishes in a triumphant voice, and sitting stra^[ht 
up he begins to turn his pockets out upon the floor. 
There is an embarrassed silence as one by one the boxes 
drop from Pat's fingers on to the ground. He is soon 
surrounded by " Bryant and May's safety matches," and 
still they go on. The supply seems never-ending, like 
the things a conjuror takes from a magic hat. The army 
children have given up all attempts at gravity. Eve and 
Elsie have buried their faces in their hands, and Mopsa 
the same. The shoulders of Garry and Giles are shak- 
ing, and Joseph has crammed his pocket-handkerchief 
nearly into his mouth. And meanwhile Pat so serenely 
empties his pockets, too much in earnest to see any 
occasion for laughing in it. 

"There, Brigit," he. says, sweetly and simply, when the 
last box is piled on the top of its fellows. " You will 
have enough matches to last you for a long time to 
come." 

Brigit, whose face has stiffened imnaturally, makes no 
answer, but descends the kitchen stairs abruptly and 
quickly. 

" Come into the dining-room, Pat," says his mother, 
gravely, " then you can warm your cold feet while I 
speak to you. And when you have your shoes and 
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socks on, you must pick up those boxes of matches and 
carry them into the kitchen. 

Pat obeys her cheerfully. 

And at the end of the longest and gravest '^ talking 
to" she has ever given him, she does not feel that she 
has made him see things in the right light. The boots 
were nearly new, but of his own accord Pat suggests 
that he should wear his old ones until he has saved 
sufficient pocket-money to buy a new pair. She thinks 
it only right that he shall suj0fer some inconvenience, but 
he makes the offer so sweetly and cheerfully that she 
knows it will be no punishment at all. Nor will it. Pat 
would go barefoot and without pocket-money to the end 
of his days and not trouble himself a bit about it. No- 
thing appears to touch him deeply. Nowhere can he be 
made to feel. 

Unknown to him, Mrs. Vane sends Jane to the shop 
to buy his own boots back again, but they have been 
sold already. 

The same evening as Mrs. Vane goes to Robin's 
room to fetch something, she finds him wide-awake, 
his wondering eyes gazing out into the darkness, one 
thin hand tucked under the pillow, the other lying upon 
the counterpane. 

"What is it, darling?" she asks, bending over him. 
" Cannot you sleep ? Are you in pain ?" 

"Not in pain," answers Robin, dreamily, "I was 
thinking how good Pat was to the poor boy. And I 
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want to know if I may give the rest of the money my 
godfather gave me when I was at Goldenwater, to buy 
Pat another pair of boots." 

Mrs. Vane is silent for a moment 

*' I would rather you did not,** she says, after awhile. 
'' My dear little Robin, Christmas is coming on, and you 
will want your money then/' and bending over to kiss 
him she sees that the money lies in the hand that was 
hidden under the pillow. 

He looks disappointed, but is so accustomed to 
obedience that he does not murmur. Only winding his 
arms round his mother's neck he holds her closely to 
him. 

" It was good of Pat, wasn't it, mother ?" 

Again Mrs. Vane does not answer just at first His. 
faith in his brother is beautiful, and she is careful not 
disturb it. She says, thoughtfully, 

*' You know, dear Robin, Pat ought to have brooghr. 
the boy home to us and we would have given him plent]^.^Ptjr 
to eat, a fire to warm himself at, and some of your ol».M[]d 
clothes to wear. The boots were not Paf s very own 
give away. What should I do if all my boys and 
went out and came home without shoes, or jackets, » or 
hats ?" 

Robin laughs and rubs his eyes, which are hrcinn^ rg 
to twinkle suspiciously. 

" It's only Pat," he says, " the others would not Hi^ink 
of it." 
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For the sake of her purse Mrs. Vane feels thankful 
that it is " only Pat," and that " the others do not think 
of it" But she does not stir up any distrust in Robin's 
tender heart. She tries to explain. 

" I do not want you to give your money to Pat," she 
says, " because if you do, it would be your present to 
the boy and not Pat's. But if I let Pat buy himself 
some more boots out of his own money, it will be he 
himself, and no one else, who helped the boy by buying 
his matches. Do you see, Robin ?" 

" Yes, mother," very sleepily. " And it was — very — 
very — good — of — Pat, — ^wasn't — it ?" 

No answer is given and none is needed, for Robin is 
fast going down the hill that leads to the land of 
dreams. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
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MORE OF ''HANGELINA. 
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r^HRISTMAS brings with it the welcome visit of the 
Sergeant, and much fun and merriment in its train. 
Pat's energies are devoted to carrying out a succession 
of charades and tableaux, and excepting that one night 
when the red light refused to bum properly he set 
fire to the dining-room curtains, everything goes off ^ 
" merrily as marriage bells." The Sergeant's visit cajne 
to an end only too quickly, as all nice things seem 
to do. 

The time is after tea, the scene is the sitting-room. 
Mrs. Vane and the two elder girls are at work, Robin as 
usual sitting upon a footstool at his mother's feet Gany 
is wood-fretting, Giles wood-carving. Joseph is up m 
his corner, working hard at his verses again. He is i^ 
lighted to find how much easier they are to him now 
that he goes to them fresh and untired, than in the (by 
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when he was thinking of nothing but his rhymes from 
** early mom until dewy eve." 

Pat at first sight is not visible, but if you peep over 
the table you will see him lying flat upon the floor, 
painting vigorously at a scene for their next charade. 
He has painted himself as well as the canvas, for his 
fiace is covered with daubs of paint, which gives him 
the appearance of a clown at a circus. His arms are 
bare to the elbow, and smeared all over with lamp-black. 
Mopsa alone is idle. She is doing nothing but rock 
herself to and fro in her favourite rocking-chair. 

This is Monday. Upon the following Wednesday the 
army children are going to a party at Kew. As it is so 
fer they sleep the night and return the next day. ' 

" I hope it will be fine for you on Wednesday," says 
Mrs. Vane, breaking an unusually long silence. "I 
must examine your wardrobe to-morrow, girls, and see 
if there is anything you want. Your dresses we know 
are just ready to put on, but I must look over your 
gloves, and so forth." 

"The girls are going to give us our button-holes, 
mother," says Garry. "Isn't it kind of them? Eve 
gives to Giles, and Elsie to me. Giles has chosen a 
yellow rose-bud, and I have chosen a red one." 

" Mother !" cries Mopsa, eagerly, pausing in her rock- 
ing ; " I do wish you would let us have new dresses. 
If s nothing but white muslin, white muslin, — and I'm 
sick of white muslin." 
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The scorn which Mopsa manages to throw into those 
two words surpasses even herself. She speaks with the 
air and manner of a grown-up young woman. 

'' For shame, Mopsa," exclaims Elsie, as usual the one 
to take up the glove which Mopsa is always throwing 
down. " And when mother has already given us such 
lovely rose-coloured sashes to wear with them, lilhd 
a new dress I would rather wear my white muslin : it 
looks so nice." 

" I wouldn't," says Mopsa, calmly. " So mother need 
only give me a new dress, as you like the white muslm 
best, and of course Eve agrees with you : she always 
does. Now I think white muslins are so mean — ^" 

" Garry and Giles," interrupts Elsie, red as a rose 
with indignation, "how do our white muslins look?" 

"Beautiful," from Garry. "Stunning," from Giles. 
" Altogether illigant," from Pat, who speaks with his 
brush between his teeth. " You can't improve upon 
them, girls," says Garry. " Stick to them," says Giles. 

" Every one is upon our side except Joseph," says Eve. 

" And we haven't asked him," says Elsie. " Joseph, 
what do you say ?" 

" Eh ?" inquires Joseph, looking up, and then recol- 
lecting himself, adds politely, " I beg your pardon, but 
I wasn't listening." 

" Joseph is sure to think they look nice," says Eve, 
" for in all his poems he dresses his young women in 
virgin white." 
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" In virgin white arrayed," quotes Giles. 

" I am afraid it is not original," says Garry. 

" Now, Joseph," says Elsie, " we want your opinion. 
Do our white muslins look nice, or do they not ?" 

"They look beautiful^* cries Joseph, enthusiastically, 
and instantly turns from the ladies in the room to the 
ladies in his poem with an air of one who has not shirked 
his duty. 

" TherCy^ says Elsie, triumphantly ; and " There^^ says 
Eve, with equal triumph. 

" Anybody can look nice^^ says Mopsa's scornful voice, 
with calm emphasis. " What /want is styleP 

Screams of laughter from every one, except of course 
the occupied Joseph. 

" Oh ! oh ! oh !" cry the three boys. 

" I have you there, my lady," says Giles, chuckling 
delightedly. " By that one word I know who it is you 
are quoting. The other day as I passed by the kitchen 
stairs I heard Mopsa's shrill voice and Angelina" — with 
a comical glance at Garry — " or * Hangelina,' as she 
calls herself, deep in conversation. * So very unstylish, 
miss,' I heard the charming ' Hangelina' say, and then 
Mopsa's voice again, ' Don't forget to bring it next time, 
please.' I did not hear any more, for I went on my 
way." 

" Mopsa," says Mrs. Vane, quietly, " what was it that 
Angelina was to bring you ?" 

Mopsa flashes a furious look at Giles across the table. 
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Then she replies with dignity to her mother's ques- 
tion, 

" I was just going to show you, mother, and to ask 
you if I may have one like it," and Mopsa produces from 
her pocket two or three sheets of a fashion book. Be- 
tween them is a coloured illustration of a little girl 
dressed in a short, tight, pink dress, plentifully trimmed 
with white lace flounces. The skirt of the dress barely 
reaches to the knees, and the flounces nearly meet the 
waist. Without any hesitation Mopsa reads aloud the 
description. 

" ' Ball dress for a young lady of eleven,' that's just 
my age, mother." 

" Ba//-dress !" says Giles, shrugging his shoulders. 

" The idea of a girl of eleven going to a ball !" 

" Young lady of eleven," corrects Garry. 

" It means evening party," says Mopsa, in her earnest- 
ness, condescending to explain, 

" * This stylish dress—' " 

" That's Angelina all over," interrupts Giles. 

" * This stylish dress,* " reads on Mopsa, unheeding — 
if she heard — the interruption, " ' is of pink silk, and is 
trimmed with white lace flounces. It is made d la prin- 
cesse, and is suitable for a ball' — I mean evening dress, 
for—" 

" There is no need for you to finish, Mopsa," says Mrs. 
Vane ; " for I certainly am not going to buy you a pink, 
silk dress and white lace flounces." 



it 
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" But, mother," pouts Mopsa, " it would take such a 
little silk to make it, and the flounces need not be real 
lace, you know." 

Expense has nothing to do with it," says Mrs. Vane. 
If I were very rich indeed I would not buy you a dress 
like that I should think it very vulgar for any child of 
your age to go to an evening party dressed out like a 
doll." 

" I should just think it would take a little stuff," says 
Giles, who with Garry has been examining the fashion 
plate. " Why it seems to me the whole point of the thing 
is to put as little into it as you can ! It would about fit 
a good-sized doll so far as the length of the skirt is con- 
cerned." 

" Pieces out of a rag-bag would make it," says Garry. 
Mopsa is rocking herself to and fro in a high state of 
indignation. Backed up by Angelina, she quite expected 
she should get her mother to let Brigit make her a dress 
something similar to the stylish garment in the fashion 
book. A very little puts Mopsa out, and now a wicked 
thought prompts her to say, 

" Then if I don't have a new dress I won't go to the 
party at all." 

Mrs. Vane takes no notice of this, but merely asks if 
they do not mean to have a round game before Robin 
goes to bed. 

But when she has her to herself Mrs. Vane speaks 
very decidedly to Mopsa about her intimacy with Ange- 
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lina, and sa3rs she insists that beyond a civil ''good 
morning" or " good afternoon," Mopsa is to have nothing 
to do with her. The scornful child knows that it is 
useless to argue the point, and that she must submit, but 
she feels she is being treated worse than ever, and she is 
strengthened in her resolution of not gracing the party 
with her presence. 

Wednesday comes. In the afternoon, Mrs. Vane 
meeting Mopsa on the stairs says, 

" Are your things packed, dear ? because, if not, yova. 
had better see to them at once, and then they will b^ 
ready." 

Mopsa draws herself up with dignity, and looks h^^"i 
mother straight in the face. 

" I am not going, mother," she says, in a voice th^^at 
tries hard to be easy, but which sounds uncertain. 

" Then you must write a little note to Mrs. Vanders^^st, 
and say so," replies Mrs. Vane, quietly, and witho '^mii 
betraying any surprise. " You can go into the dinii^^g- 
room, there is no one there, and write your note wi^Krh- 
out being disturbed. Have it ready for the others to 
take with them, and do not make any untrue excuse ia 
it. Tell the truth about the matter. You had betrter 
let me see the letter before you seal it up." 

Poor Mopsa ! Her face lengthens considerably, wYien 
mother's back is turned. She thought she should be 
begged, and coaxed, and implored to change her mnd, 
and she meant to be firm as a rock, and to say witfi 
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dignity that she '^had said on Monday she should 
not go, and she always meant what she said." She 
had acted the whole scene over and over, and how 
different it was from the real one. She had never 
imagined she should be treated in this cool it-doesn't- 
matter fashion. Nor did she ever expect to have this 
note to write. 

Slowly she enters the dining-room, very slowly she gets 
out pen, ink, and paper, and seats herself in front of 
them. She examines her pen carefully, then puts it 
down, and walks to the window. They are not going 
just yet, there will be plenty of time by-and-by. 

For a whole hour Mopsa's nose is glued to the window 
as she watches the passers by. Every moment she listens 
to hear the door open, and voices begging her to change 
her mind and come with them. But she and the 
Ensign are left in solitary possession of the room, and 
when the twilight is gathering Mopsa turns unwillingly 
away, and again seats herself at the table. 

She dips the pen into the ink, and then is the puzzle. 
What is she to say ? It must be the reed truth, mother 
said. Now what is the truth? Well, she believes that 
she has been very badly treated throughout. Those 
brothers and sisters are terrible teases. But she can 
hardly tell Mrs. Vanderset about Angelina. She sup- 
poses the truth is that she won't go because she can't 
have a new dress. Now the question is — How does the 
truth look upon paper? 
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" My dear Mrs. Vanderset, 
" I am very sorry to say that I cannot come to 
your party this evening, but mother will not buy me a 
new dress. 

"lam, 

" Your affectionate 

" MOPSA." 

The " affectionate Mopsa's" forehead puckers into a 
most unbecoming frown as she reads the note first to 
herself and then outloud to see how it sounds. Either 
way it is as bad as it can be, and yet mother said she 
was to write the truth. This is the real, unvarnished 
truth, and there is not a nice look about it Mrs. Van- 
derset will say, " What dress was Mopsa to have worn ?" 
And then Eve and Elsie — ^they are always so nasty to 
her — ^will answer, " Just the same as ours." And then 
she can hear Mrs. Vandersef s voice, as she says, " But, 
dears, you look sweet F That is just Mrs. Vandersefs 
favourite word, "sweet." And then how foolish Mrs. 
Vanderset will think her. Perhaps she will never ask 
her to her house again. Very likely not. 

All this passes through Mopsa's mind, as she holds the 
note before her. She cannot send it as it stands, and 
yet how is she to alter it? She must tell the truth. 
And how very unpleasant and bare the truth is when 
it is written upon paper, and has to be sent in the fonn 
of a letter. Oh, dear ! what is she to do ? j 
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While she is hesitating, there is a clatter of feet down- 
stairs. They are coming in to beg her to go. No, they 
are not They are the three boys who are to walk part 
of the way to the station, and who go out whistling 
merrily. Mopsa's heart sinks very low indeed. Now 
there are voices, then a. ring at the belL Surely the cab 
has not come already ? Mopsa starts, flies to the door 
and locks it. But only just in time, for she hears Eve's 
voice, " Good-bye, mother." , 

" Stop, there is Mopsa's note," cries Mrs. Vane. 

Then the handle is turned, and then Eve's voice im- 
patiently, 

" Mopsa ! give us your note." 

No answer. 

"Mopsa! we shall be late. Give us your note at 
once !" 

Again no answer. Then Mrs. Vane's voice, but so 
low that Mopsa cannot hear what she says. 

A few more good-bye's and the cab drives off, and 
Mrs. Vane's footsteps pass along the passage. She is 
coming in. Mopsa holds her breath. But no, the foot- 
steps pass the dining-room door and into the study. 
Then she calls Robin, Mopsa hears him go into the 
study, the door is shut, and the house is quiet. 

To the very last minute Mopsa hoped, and now that 
that is quite over, and there is no longer any chance, 
her dignity deserts her altogether. She sits down upon 
the hearthrug, for the room is dark, and the only light 
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that which comes from the street-lamp oppodte die 
window, and crouches against the fender. Betweoi her 
hot little fingers she still holds the note that ou^t to 
have gone. With sudden energy she rouses herself, 
pokes the fire viciously, for it has got very low and dull, 
and drops the note into the flames, as hastily as if it 
burnt her fingers. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

"scornful cats." 

•yHEY must be at the Station by this time. And 
how happy they will be to-night, giving no thought 
to the poor miserable tittle sister they have left behind. 
But whose &ult is it that the " miserable little sister" it 
left behind? Why mother's, of couise, because she 
would not buy her a new dress. " But then," whispos 
a good little voice, " mother did not buy Eve and Elsie 
new dresses, only they were content with the white mus- 
lins, while the miserable httle sister was not ; and yet 
she had such pretty rose-coloured sashes and ribbons 
just like theirs." 

The flames which Mopsa stirred into life flitter and 
die oat, leaving in their place great caverns of red-hot 
coak. In their depths Mopsa gazes, and out of them 
there rises a scene in her life which she had until 
now forgotten. 
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Last year they went to a laige Christmas party; the 
lady who gave it was not known to them personally, but 
she is a great friend of Giles's godmother, and it was she 
who asked and obtained permission to take them to it 
It was a large and gay afiair. There were present two 
little girls, Lady Ethel and Lady Sibyl, and Mopsa, 
who was just their age, Was introduced to them, and 
talked a good deal to them. As the scene rises before 
her now, she remembers how plainly they were dressed ; 
in high white cashmere dresses, scarcely trimmed at all, 
and broad black sashes, and black silk stockings, for 
they were in slight mourning. They were not a bit 
grand, — no silks, no lace flounces, and yet they were 
earl's daughters. Could it be that — mother — ^was — 
right — ^after all ? 

It is the last straw, and it breaks Mopsa's back. She 
tries no longer to battle against the tears that have 
been struggling to have their way. She throws herself 
down upon the hearthrug and bursts into passionate 
weeping. 

For some time the Ensign has been watching her 
curiously. He is a very sharp bird for finding out when 
anything is the matter. Mopsa is not a favourite of his, 
she teases him too much. So do the others, but then 
there are two kinds of teasing, and though the Ensign 
could not explain^ yet he knows the difference. Mopsa 
teases him often for something upon which to vent her 
ill-temper, — the others like him, and tease him from iim 
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and nonsense. The Ensign quite understands, and he 
never loses an opportunity of paying her out. 

He comes close to the bars of his cage, and looks at 
the prostrate figure. It is a favourite saying of Brigit's, 
when Mopsa is in one of her bad tempers, that " Scomftil 
cats eat horrid mice." The proverb took the Ensign's 
£uicy, and he practised it until he has it perfect. In a 
sharp, decided voice, blinking his eyes and ruffling his 
feathers, he begins, 

« Scornful cats—" 

Mopsa starts into a sitting position, and gazes 
wildly around her. The sound is so human that, with 
all her experience of the Ensign and his malicious ways, 
she thinks somebody must be in the room. How they 
can enter through a locked door does not occur to her. 
The truth dawns upon her after a minute's doubting. 

"You wicked bird,*' she sobs, with a withering glance 
at the Ensign. 

He is delighted ! Mopsa's voice betrays how vexed 
she is, and he follows up his advantage, singing the 
proverb to a tune invented for the occasion. " Scornful 
— scornful — scornful cats eat hor-rid — hor-rid — ^horrid 
mice," and then again and again until Mopsa stufifs 
her fingers into her ears to shut out the hateful sound. 
But what a voice that parrot has ! louder, louder, louder 
it gets, piercing into her unwilling ears, through the 
fingers that try so hard to shut it out. " Scornful cats 
eat horrid mice." 
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"I suppose it's quite true," at length says poor 
Mopsa, seating herself in an upright position, twining 
her arms round her knees, and rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards, while she sobs afresh, " I — I — I — ^am 
sure I am eating horrid — mice, — and I'll have to — ^to eat 
horrider — ones I expect. There's — all — ^the evening to 
— come yet, — and — to-morrow." 

Whether the Ensign has sung himself hoarse, or 
whether Mopsa's despairing tones touch him I cannot 
say, but he ceases his song as Mopsa finishes speaking, 
and with the air of a bird perfectly satisfied with him- 
self and the world in general, he hops on to a perch and 
indulges, as the room is dark, in a nap. 

The clock upon the mantlepiece strikes the hour of 
half-past five. Brigit will be coming to lay the cloth for 
tea, and Mopsa rises to her feet to run for shelter to 
her own room, when there is a tap, and mother's 
voice says, 

" Let me in, Mopsa." 

She unlocks the door without any hesitation, and 
stands revealed a strange little figure, — ^untidy, crumpled, 
tear-stained ; a weary look upon her face, the weariness 
that comes from the passionate struggling with a proud 
and wilful nature. 

" Did you write the note ?" asks Mrs. Vane. 

" Yes, mother." 

" Then why did you not open the door and give it to 
ive when she knocked ?" 
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" You told me to write the truths mother, and — some- 
how it did — not — ^look — niceJ* 

Mrs. Vane is silent from sheer astonishment. When 
Mopsa is put out with any one, or when she expects a scold- 
ing, she receives them in one particular way. She turns 
her back upon the person who is scolding her, every hair 
of her flufi^ head bristling with scorn and indignation, 
and even the lines of her back and the seams of her 
frock appearing to say, ''I don't believe you. I am 
right and you are wrong." This is how Mrs. Vane was 
prepared to be met to-night, but on the contrary Mopsa 
stands facing her, qviiet and grave. 

"Are you sorry, Mopsa?" she asks. 

"Yes, mother," she answers in a scarcely audible 
voice. 

It is the first time that Mrs. Vane ever remembers 
Mopsa owning herself in the wrong and sorry for what 
she has done, and her mother is so delighted that she 
can hardly help hugging her there and then, and saying 
nothing more about it But she does not quite do that ; 
she sits down with Mopsa beside her, talks earnestly 
to her, and then sends her to her room for a few 
minutes. 

While Mopsa is upstairs, Mrs. Vane calls Brigit, and 
is shut in the study with her, while Jane is sent to pre- 
pare the tea. 

And when Mopsa comes down she is met at the 
bottom of the stairs by her mother, who sajrs, 
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" You would like to go to the Vandersets* to-night, 
after all ; would you not ?" 

"No— no, mother," says Mopsa, shrinking back; "I 
will stay at home with you and Robin." But the sudden 
light in her eyes at this unexpected hope, says "Yes,*" 
and Mrs. Vane smiles. 

"You shall go, dear," she says, "it can be easily 
managed. Brigit will take you, and come back to us 
this same evening. The only objection is that you 
must dress before you go; but we will wrap you up 
very warm, and I do not think you will take cdd. 
You must hurry though. Run down into the kitchen 
and have a cup of tea and a slice of bread and butter, 
and I will have your things ready to put on direcdy you 
come up." 

Mother is kind ; Mopsa has never felt it until to-day. 
Her eyes fill, but with grateful, happy tears this time ; 
she longs to say what is in her heart, but the words are 
unusual to her, and she is shy. For all that though, I 
think she is understood. 

It is wonderful how quickly you can dress for a party 
if you have three people to wait upon you. Jane, 
who would have made the fourth, is sent for a fly. 
Robin runs up and down stairs until his legs ache. 
The disputed white muslin is put on, and it is curious, 
now that the pink silk and white lace flounces are out 
of her head, and mother's kindness in it, how di£ferent 
it looks to what Mopsa thought it would. She had no 
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idea the folds hung so gracefully, or that the ribbons 
were so bright and pretty. She herself is quite a dif- 
ferent Mopsa, as, for once, the scornful curve of her 
upper lip is succeeded by a pleasant happy smile. 

Then a note of a few lines is hastily written by Mrs. 
Vane, Mopsa is packed up so warm and tight that she 
can hardly move or breathe, and Robin has a hearty 
laugh over her. It does not take Brigit long to put on 
her things, and the two are soon upon their road to 
Kew, Mopsa far too excited and happy to wonder what 
her brothers and sisters will say to her unexpected 
arrival. 

When they have gone and the door is shut upon 
them, Mrs. Vane and Robin hasten to their tea, for 
they have a big secret of their own to see after, 
directly it is over: a secret known to no one in the 
house but mother, Robin, and Brigit, who is to help 
them. 

Robin, as you know, is cut off from the enjo)rment of 
any party outside their own house, and as he misses so 
much fim, Mrs. Vane has proposed to him that he shall 
liave an evening party of his own and invite his six 
£iends ; two Dulls, two Pinches, and two Friars. They 
have long talked it over, and to-morrow has been fixed 
upon as the eventful evening. After it was settled, 
Robin made a shy suggestion that they might add a 
Christmas tree. When he came home from Golden- 
water he was laden with presents. These, with other 
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things which he had bought with the money Mr. But- 
terby gave him, he thought would be enough, and he 
takes Mrs. Vane up with him to the mess room that she 
may inspect his collection of treasures. She is quite 
amazed at the boxful of pretty trifles which he shows 
to her. 

" But Robin, dear," she sa)rs, " do you think that you 
should give away all these things which are given to you? 
Would not your friends rather have you ke^ them 
yourself?" 

A troubled look passes across Robin's face. Mrs. 
Vane is sorry i^e has spoken when she sees it 

" I have kept one thing that everybody gave me," he 
says. " And I think they would like their things to be 
used you know, mother." 

" Let me see what you have kept for yourself," says 
Mrs. Vane. 

She finds he has picked out the smallest and least 
pretty or valuable of his presents, but they are packed up 
in silver paper and are put carefully by as if he cared for 
them for the sake of the givers. She is quite satisfied 
and tells him she is, for she does not like to disturb or 
perplex his mind. That point settled, and Robin happy 
again, they set to work to ticket the things. There is 
no difficulty about this, for Mrs. Vane finds Robin has 
already decided who is to have this and who is to have 
that Many articles are Indian, brought from that dis- 
tant country by Mr. Butterby or Tim. And some of 
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them are valuable specimens of fine Indian workman- 
ship. 

At half-past five the next day Robin's guests arrive, 
and at six the army children are back from Kew. They 
are perfectly amazed as they rush helter-skelter up the 
steps to find the hall in possession of great coats, hats, 
and sticks. Still more astonished are they when Jane 
meets them and tells them that '^ Master Robin is having 
an evening party." 

Nothing comes amiss to them, and they make at once 
for the kitchen, where the " evening party" is having its 
tea. It is a large, roomy kitchen, and easy to turn out, 
and gave Brigit and Jane less trouble, and besides the 
dining-room is wanted, so it was decided between them 
that tea should be in the kitchen. There the army 
children find places for them and a warm welcome. 
Soon after they arrive Mrs. Vane and Robin slip away to 
light the tree, leaving the " evening party" to be enter- 
tained by the army children. 

The Christmas tree is the crowning surprise — an im- 
mense success. Pat says '^ it is so wonderfully turned 
out that it beats all other Christmas trees to fits." It 
certainly repays the workers for the trouble they had 
over it 

The dining-room has been cleared of its largest pieces 
of furniture, and the tree stands in the recess formed by 
the bay-window, and out of which the Ensign's cage has 
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been moved to make way for it. The dark fir shoots its 
straight stem out of a bank of ciystailised snow. Its 
branches bend beneath the weight of shining snow and 
sparkling icicles. Tiny coloured balls gleam like jewels 
and are lighted up by a hundred twinkling lights, which 
glow as silver stars from its tapering top down to the bed 
of snow in which it stands. There is a general shout of 
admiration when the tree in all its brightness bursts upon 
them, and of course Pat, springing upon a chair, calls for 
"three cheers for * Master Robin's' evening party." 
When do the army children ever lose an opportunity 
for the truly English " three cheers ?" Not to-night cer- 
tainly, for they are given so heartily, the voices of the 
guests make such a powerful addition, that Mrs. Vane is 
afraid lest the houses near at hand will be sending to 
inquire " What is the matter F' 

The presents are drawn from some mysterious hole 
underneath the bank of snow. Garry has a book-slide 
of Indian carving ; Giles, a chess-board and men ; Pat, 
a beautiful fishing-rod, that had belonged to Mr. But- 
terby himself; Joseph, a curious Indian puzzle ; Eve and 
Elsie, necklets of brown Indian beads ; Mopsa, a photo- 
graph frame ; Mrs. Vane, a handsome sandal-wood woik- 
box ; Dolly, a book ; Miss Daisy, a silver thimble ; 
Pinch, a curiosity in the shape of a Burmese idol, and 
over which he is so delighted, that he roars with laughter ; 
Dull, a board and draughtsmen, that he and Dolly may 
together; Friar, a walking-stick; Mrs. Friar, and 
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Bngit, and Jane each a cashmere scarf, worked with 
white floss silk. 

The easiest chair in the house is wheeled close to the 
fire for Dolly. She sits in it, with her crutches by her 
skle, and a happy, wistful look upon her face, as of one 
who for the first time has had a glimpse into fairyland. 
Friar, who is washed as clean as soap, and plenty of it, 
can wash him, is seen to have a nice clear skin un- 
derneath the soot, bright eyes, and white teeth. Mrs. 
Friar is a shy, roundabout, rosy little woman, who laughs 
heartily at the fun that goes on around her. Pinch's 
eyes often seek Miss Daisy, and beam with pride and 
pleasure whenever they rest upon her. As for Dull, he 
is so big and imposing, that he seems to fill the whole 
room. He is nearly always found by Doll/s easy chair, 
and he declares that he never spent such a happy even- 
ing in his whole life. He brightens up wonderfully, and 
Pat declared afterwards that " he once went so far as to 
make a joke," but when pushed into a comer and asked 
to tell the joke, Pat said he could not remember what it 
was. And after that, they declared the joke only lived 
in Pafs imagination, or was made by himself and he 
gave Dull the credit of it. 

The party breaks up at half-past eight, as Dull has to 
be on duty at nine. A large bowl of snap-dragon 
finishes the entertainment, and as the door closes upon 
the last couple. Pinch and Miss Daisy, and the children 
return to the dining-room, every one is loud in declaring 
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that ^'the civilian's evening party has been a great 



success." 



There is only one who differs, and that is — ^the Ensign. 
But as he had a fit of bad temper because he was turned 
out to make way for the Christmas tree, and as he only 
saw and heard through a table-cover that was thrown 
over him to keep him quiet, I do not think he counts for 
much. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE CIVILIAN FINDS A NICHE. 

CPRING comes, and with it a letter which makes a 
great difference to one of the children at Army 
House. 

For the last month, Mr. Butterby, in writing to Robin, 
had complained of a severe cold, which he could not 
shake off. The weather was unusually wet and gloomy, 
and Mrs. Vane told Robin, who seemed uneasy, that 
when brighter days came she thought his godfather would 
get better. But one day there comes a black-bordered 
envelope, bearing the postmark, " Goldenwater." It 
contains a brief note from Tim to Robin, giving the 
particulars of his " beloved master's death," and a still 
shorter note from the lawyer to Mrs. Vane, asking her 
to allow Robin to attend the funeral in compliance with 
the d)dng request of Mr. Butterby. 

The poor little civilian feels the sad news bitterly. 

Q 
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He has never known his own father, and in the long 
summer months they had spent together last year he 
had given to Mr. Butterby almost the love of a child to 
a father. He cries most piteously, and Mrs. Vane is 
obliged to send Elsie to comfort him, for she has to pack 
up and settle matters in the house before starting on the 
journey, for she herself means to take Robin and stay 
with him until the funeral is over — as the lawyer asked 
her to do. 

Four days afterwards the evening post brought a letter 
directed to " Miss Vane." Upon being opened it turned 
out to be the property of all of them. Eve of course, as 
being the elder of the twins, takes the letter out of its 
envelope. They are all assembled in the sitting-room, 
and no sooner does Elsie, who is looking over her sister's 
shoulder, read aloud, "My dear children," than the 
chorus is taken up. 

" Don't be greedy and keep it to yourself, Eve," says 
Giles. " Let us all hear what the mother says." 

" She is taking the cream off," cries Pat. 

" That isn't fair," says Joseph. 

" Oh !" cries Eve, and sits down. 

" What is it ?" says Mopsa, impatiently. " Make haste, 
Eve, doJ' 

"Let Garry read it aloud. He is the eldest," says 
Elsie. 

" Shall I ?" asks Garry, holding out his hand for the 
letter. 
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" I only saw a little bit of it," says Eve, giving it to 
him. " But oh ! just think:' 

" It seems to me you saw a great deal," says Giles, 
suspiciously. " Go ahead, Garry." 

" First," says Garry, " no one is to interrupt whilst I 
am reading the letter." 

" Agreed," is the general answer. 

And Garry reads : 

• 

" My dear Children, 

" I am sure you will be as much surprised as I 
was at what I am going to tell you. You all know that 
Mr. Butterby received a civil service pension, upon which 
he lived, and which of course ceased with his life. The 
Bungalow was his mother's house, and, as he was a 
younger son, she left it to him, together with a small 
sum of money which brought him in about ;^i2o a year. 
So long as Mr. Butterby was in India the house was let, 
but when he returned to England to settle down, he 
gave his tenants notice to leave, and made the Bungalow 
his home, and has lived there ever since. In his will 
we find he has most kindly and generously left the Bun- 
galow, together with the money he inherited firom his 
mother, to his ' dearly loved godchild, Robin Vane.' 
There are three conditions attached to it. I. That 
Robin shall keep Tim and Moses in his service so long 
as they choose to stay. II. That the garden and house 
are kept in good repair. III. That Robin gives away 
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in charity every week certain goods and a certain sum 
of money, and cares for the poor just as Mr. Butterby 
was in the habit of doing. I have put this in my own 
words, not in the wording of the will, which might puzzle 
you. Now, my dear children, do not run away with 
the idea that Robin is 'rich.' ;^i2o a year and a 
house sounds a good deal for a little man of nine years 
old, but you must remember there are Tim's and Moses* 
wages and the other conditions of the will. We have 
reckoned the expenses, the lawyer and myself together, 
and we find that they will quite swallow up the ^120 a 
year. But then the house and garden are both so 
pretty! I wish we could live here. But we cannot 
settle anything until after the boys' examination. At 
present I have arranged to leave Tim and Moses here 
alone for the next few months, until we can decide what 
is best to be done. I shall not return until next Tues- 
day, and then Robin will stay on for a few weeks. He 
wishes it himself, and Tim is such a nice old man that 
he will be quite as well cared for as if he was in Brigit's 
charge. He is dreadfully cut up, and misses Mr. But- 
terby so much that I was afraid he would make himself 
ill. But he seems to feel a great relief in doing things 
just as Mr. Butterby used to do them. He has settled 
down already Uke a little old man. He feeds all the 
creatures in the morning, and in the afternoon trots oflf, 
accompanied by Moses, into the village where the poor 
people know him well and welcome him gladly. He is 
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a good little fellow, but so punctual and full of method 
in all he does that Mr. Moffat, the lawyer, says he is 
more like a man of sixty than a boy of only nine years 
old. And that is quite true. Mr. Butterby mentioned 
him in his will in such terms of praise that I must get a 
copy and bring it home for you to see. And now good 
night, my dear children. I hope ever)rthing is going on 
well at Army House. Thank the girls for writing so 
regularly. And with much love to you all, 

" I am, my dear children, 

" Always your loving mother, 
" Christina Vane." 

When the letter is finished, the tongues unloose. 

" Faix," says Pat, droUy, " and if the news ain't been 
and completely taken the wind out of me sails. It isn't 
a figure of speech when 1 say, you might knock me down 
wid a feather." 

" Poor little Robin," says Eve, thoughtfully. 

"jP<?^?r," echoes Pat, with emphasis \ " now I call that 
rich---'' 

" What a bad pun," interrupt many voices. " Pay a 
fine, Pat." 

" Not I," says Pat, unabashed. " Sure and it was Eve 
the darlint what ground it out of me. There's Robin 
come into a fortune of ;^i2o a year, and a house * stand- 
ing in its own grounds,' and the first remark Eve makes 
on hearing this is — Poor little Robin^^ imitating her voice. 
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" No longer Robin the Civilian," says Elsie, drama- 
tically, " but Robin the Heir." 

" You hear what mother says," replies Giles, who has 
been looking over the letter with Garry. "There will 
be no money when the expenses every year are paid" 

"But there's the housed points out Joseph. 

" I say, isn't Robin lucky ?" says Mopsa, who has been 
silent from sheer astonishment " Don't I wish it was 
me." 

" It is always w^," remarks Giles, grimly. " We might 
wish it was / a little oftener, and me a little less." 

" How sharp we are to-night !" says Mopsa, scorn- 
fully. 

" Shut up, will you ?" says Garry, quickly. " We want 
to discuss this great event which has taken place in our 
family. The first great event, I believe — " 

"Unless you count my — my — " says Joseph, hesi- 
tating. 

" Don't be modest," says Elsie, coming to the rescue, 
and laughing. " He means to say his reformation" 

" Of course 1 wouldn't forget />^/," says Garry. " All 
right, my boy," patting Joseph on the back. " Then we 
will call it the second great event which has taken place 
in the Vane family. When Joseph writes the annals of 
our race it will figure under the title of ' The civilian 
comes into his fortune.' " 

"Yes," says Giles, "but does one thing strike you, 
Garry ?" and he whispers to his brother. 
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" It is not polite to whisper in company," says Mopsa, 
severely. 

No notice is taken of this remark, though the others 
are curious too. But they are satisfied in a minute. 

" Sons and daughters of a brave soldier, prepare your- 
selves," says Giles. " A blow is coming. Army chil- 
dren, how would you like to leave Army House ?" 

'* Oh, not at all P they cry, breathlessly. " Not at all ! ! 
Not at aUir 

" The dear old house where we have spent so many 
happy hours," says Eve. 

" The dear old mess-room," says Elsie. 

" And the view from the attic windur," says Pat, sen- 
tinentally. 

" Nonsense," says Elsie, laughing in spite of herself. 
" You know you like the dear old room just as well as 
I do." 

' Perhaps better," says Pat. 

**I shall be sorry, for one," says Giles. "I am 
awliUy fond of this room. I don't know any room in 
any house I like so well. And it isn't for the sake of 
the furniture, for that is shabby enough." 

**It's seen all our quarrels," says Eve. 

*' And our makings up again," puts in Elsie. 

" And then the study," says Garry. 

*• Where we have had so many hours' hard work," says 
Joseph, solemnly. 

*• And the dear old dining-room, where we have had 
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such fun over our meals," cries Eve. " Oh, Garry, must 
it be?" 

" We only thought from what mother says in her letter/' 
answers Garry ; " it seems from that as if she meant to 
go there some time." 

" Oh, some time^ says Pat, airily ; ** then that is al 
in the friture, and it doesn't matter. Some time is no 
time." 

" Oh," says Elsie, with tears in her eyes ; " wheneva: 
we go, if we have to go, I should like to take this deur 
house just as it stands, walls and alL But as we cait 
do that^ we must take our nice old ftimiture. No other 
will ever be the same." 

" I don't think I could sleep on any other bed," sjys 
Eve, dolefully. 

" Then take to it, me darlint. Sure thin and ye nust 
keep it," cries Pat. 

" Pat," says Giles, severely, " what with your bad pins 
and your threadbare jokes, we shall really have to twn 
you out, if you don't behave yourself better." 

Pat, who is reposing in mother's arm-chair, his caik 
brown head buried low in its cushions, his grey eyes 
nearly closed with lazy enjoyment, does not loci as 
if he would care to be disturbed. He contents lim- 
self with making a grimace at Giles, but does not 
retort. 

" My own dear particular square of carpet," says Mcpsa, 
feeling she is obliged to be sentimental, and not caring 
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two pins about anything ; " how sorry I shall be to leave 
thatr 

" Carpet !" says Joseph, satirically ; " it's precious little 
carpet there's left to tell its tale. YouVe worn the pattern 
out long ago, and now there is nothing but threads^* 

" And what there is you are welcome to take with ye," 
says Pat, generously. "I feel I am but speaking the 
mind of me family when I say that no one will quarrel 
with ye for laying claim to the piece of carpet you have 
so industriously worn out." 

^ Hear ! hear !" they all shout in chorus, and Mopsa, 
who has no retort ready, continues her rocking in silence. 

"Well," says Garry, thoughtfully; "to speak without 
joking, I am sure we are all very glad about poor — I 
mean about the civilian. You see we have always spoken 
of him as */^^r little civilian,' * poor little Robin,' because 
he is so different from us. We have all made up our 
minds to go into the army, and — ^" 

" Fight under the British flag," says Pat, to whom the 
word is as a red rag to a bull and never fails to rouse 
him. " Hurrah ! don't I wish I was a soldier now, and 
marching off to the tune of ' The girl I left behind me?* " 

" Do be serious for a minute, Pat," says Garry. " I 
was about to say that we were all of us more sorry 
for the civilian when mother told us last autumn that he 
would never be fit to make his way in the world, but 
must always stay at home with her. And now doesn't it 
seem as if this came on purpose ? It is just the niche 
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that Robin wanted, and he is just the very boy to 
fill it." 

" Bravo P cries Pat ; " you won't improve upon that, 
if you try until you are black in the face." 

" Pat," says Mopsa, feeling her time for revenge has 
come, " some of your expressions are so low J* 

" And," continues Pat, unheeding her, " for the future 
instead of The Bungalow, we will re-name the house and 
call it Robin's Niche, Goldenwater." 

" Don't chaff," says Giles. " I think it is very nice 
indeed. Just the right expression. Garry could not 
have found a better one. And I must say if we all fill 
our niches as well as Robin will fill his we shan't do 
badly." 

" I don't know what niche mine will be," says Pat, 
" unless it is a sentry-box, and I dare say I should fill 
that pretty well." 

" Even a sentry has to do his duty," says Elsie, mean- 
ingly. 

" And I wonder then what yours will be," answers Pat 
" To keep me in worked slippers and other necessaries, 
Miss Elsie. And mind you do them nicely, for I'll be 
round the comer, looking at ye, me darlint, and I've 
eyes that can see through a stone wall. Niver you fear 
but that I'll know all your goings on though seas divide 
us, and — ^" 

A loud snore startles them. 

" There's Mops asleep," says Eve, springing from her 
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chair. " I had no idea it was so late. We ought to have 
sent her to bed long ago. Mopsa, wake up ! You must 
come to bed at once.^^ 

" I was not asleep," exclaims Mopsa, crossly, her hair 
bristling with contradiction. 

" Of course not," says Joseph, satirically. " We didn't 
hear you snore, did we?" 

" I am sure you didn't," cries Mopsa, hotly ; " for I 
never snored in my life, never J* 

" Did you ever lie awake long enough to discover ?" 
asks Pat, so sweetly and quietly that Mopsa is taken in. 

" Yes," she answers eagerly, " I did. I — " 

The shouts of laughter show her the mistake she has 
made. She draws herself stiffly up, and turns her back 
to walk away, when Joseph remarks, 

" Mops will say next she hasn't got the Swiss paper- 
knife ornamenting her hair." 

The habit of contradiction is strong upon Mopsa. She 
hastily faces them. 

" That I am sure I haven't," she says, and putting her 
hand to her head the paper-knife, amid peals of merri- 
ment, ^s to the ground. It had caught in her hair 
while she was sleeping, and being so light she did not 
fed its weight 

And without another word she beats a hasty retreat. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE END OF A BUTTERFLY. 

" TT seems to me," says Brigit, grimly, one day when 
she has been very much put out, " it seems to 
me that you dine off them Zulus and sleep on them, for 
there's little else comes out of your heads now-ardays 
but Zulus." 

She speaks to the army children, who have made the 
Cape quarrel their ovm. Even Robin's affairs are, after 
a few days, forgotten in the interest they take in the war 
which is going on in South Africa. 

You would have thought there had been a death in 
the family if you had seen them when the sad news 
came of the dreadful misfortune of Isandula and Rorke's 
Drift. How sadly they crept about the house all day; 
how quietly they spoke, how all fun and merriment was 
stopped. Nor did they recover their spirits for several 
days. 
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That is several months ago now, but their interest 
has not one bit abated. Every soldier killed appeals 
to their sympathy, and their thoughts fly off at once 
to anxious homes left desolate, and they say sadly, 
"Poor wife," or "Poor mother," or "Poor brothers 
and sisters." 

How the boys wished they were grown up, that they 
could skip over the next few years and find them- 
selves in the thick of the fight. Sometimes when they 
had been talking of this. Eve and Elsie in the retirement 
of their rooms would shed tears over the thought of their 
brothers leaving them, a time, alas ! which grew nearer 
year by year. And often when Garry and Giles are 
bending over their books, kisses, so gentle that they do 
not feel them, fall upon the back of their heads, now and 
then even upon the collars of their coats. 

" We are soldier's daughters though," Elsie generally 
ends her lamentations by saying, "and we would not be 
the ones to keep them, even if we could." 

" No," says Eve, sighing. " But, oh, dear ! I wish 
boys never grew up." 

And after all it is Pat the unstable, Pat the butterfly 
who flits firom flower to flower and gathers the sweetness 
out of each of them, who takes the deepest and most 
unvarying interest in the fortunes of the war. Hitherto 
he has never stuck to anything for long together, except- 
ing of course fun and mischief. But now, as Joseph 
says, " he's glued to the Zulus." It would seem as if he 
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is in direct communication with the War Office, for he 
has all the latest telegrams at his fingers' ends before 
they are known to any one else. They wonder where he 
gets his information, but he only laughs. The secret is 
found out by Giles, who one evening sees Pat ahead of 
him coming home, his arm lovingly twined round the 
neck of a newspaper boy, who is holding the damp 
sheets so that he can read them, war news upper- 
most. 

" Pat," says Mrs. Vane, when she is told of this by 
the disgusted Giles, " I do wish you would leave off those 
sort of things." 

"What sort of things, mother?" inquires Pat, in- 
nocently. 

" Walking about the streets with your arms round the 
necks of newspaper boys." 

" Oh, but it" was only Bill Rawlinson," says Pat, in 
a surprised voice. "You don't mind him, do you, 
mother ?" 

" Yes, I do," says poor Mrs. Vane, sighing. " Bill 
Rawlinson or any one else. It is all the same. Do not 
do it again, Pat." 

" It is so demeaning," puts in Brigit, who is laying the 
cloth for tea. 

" By demeaning you mean lowering,*^ questions PaL 

" I do. Master Pat," replies Brigit, with dignity. 

" Then we differ," says Pat, sweetly. " Though I am 
always sorry to differ from you, Brigit dear. But as 
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Bill Rawlinson is half a head taller than I am, it is not 
lowering but raising myself when I put my hand upon 
his shoulder." 

Towards the end of May Alan Hamilton comes up to 
town upon some business matters connected with selling 
out of the army, as his mother has long been anxious 
that he shall settle at Fairmayd and look after the place, 
which has suffered much lately from an unscrupulous 
steward. All the time he can spare from business he 
^ends at Army House, where he is always received 
most enthusiastically. Mrs. Vane confides to him her 
difficulty about the disposal of the watch. Each in his 
own way three out of the four boys have done much to 
deserve it. Garry has struggled hard to do his work 
thoroughly, yet not to have it on his mind at wrong 
times and in wrong places, and so foster feelings of 
irritation and envy, which very oflen came, in his case, 
from tiredness and overwork. Giles, on the other hand, 
with his bright wits and quick memory had to guard 
against leaving his studies until the last moment, and 
trusting to his abilities to carry him through. After 
awhile he made up his mind to give the same amount of 
time to his work that his elder brother did. Thus the 
one balanced the other, and Garry found that, with Giles 
by his side, the two heads together would solve a diffi- 
culty that he alone would have been more than double 
the time in conquering. So Giles's resolution helped 
Garry and steadied himself. 
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Then there is Joseph ! By one consent the watch is 
accorded to him, only when the knowledge of this comes 
to him, he himself declines it. With a humility which 
would not have been his this time last year, he says he is 
quite sure he ought to suffer for having '^ made such an ass 
of himself," by his adventure at Mudbank Junction, and 
he begs it may be given instead to Garry. Giles seconds 
him. Garry declares nothing shall induce him to have 
it unless he can pass his examination. So the watch 
remains upon Mrs. Vane's dressing-table, to be presented 
with great rejoicing to Garry when the result of the 
examination is known ; and as she does not like to make 
a difference between the two boys, when both of them 
have done almost equally well, she has decided to give 
Giles, at the same time that Garry has the watch, Colonel 
Vane's sword. He is not to know it until the day 
comes, but I am sure of this, that the sword will be 
quite as much pleasure to Giles as the watch will be 
to Garry. 

One morning Alan Hamilton is sitting before the 
breakfast-table. The coffee is bubbling -over a spirit- 
lamp, the toast and eggs are cooling. He is busy read- 
ing some letters, and even the "Times" lies neatly 
folded by his side, just as it was handed in at the 
door. 

He has poured out his first cup of coffee when the 
door is flung open and a whirlwind rushes in, in the 
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shape of Patrick Vane. His cheeks are red with excite- 
ment and running ; his hair seems as if all his fingers 
had been racing wildly through it ; his lips are apart, 
his breath coming in short gasps between them ; and his 
deep grey eyes are wide open, a look of pa,in in them 
that has never been there before. 

" I say, Alan," is his greeting. " It isn't true, it can't 
be true, you know." 

" Has anything happened ?" asks Alan, getting up in 
a hurry. 

" Everything^'' answers Pat. " What, you don't know? 
haven't you even looked at the paper yet ?" 

" I have been busy reading some important letters," 
says Alan. 

" Then you haven't seen that they say the Prince Im- 
perial is killed. Oh, Alan, you don't believe it can be 
true. Do you ?" 

Alan turns from the piteous appeal in voice and eyes, 
so different from anything that has ever been in them 
before, seizes his newspaper, tears it open, and reads the 
Cape telegrams. 

" I — I hope it isn't true, Pat," he says, in a dull voice, 
« but—" 

He stands with the open paper before him, feeling 
as one in a dream. He stares vaguely at the black 
letters which now dance up and down and then 
are a blurred space. He does not know whether it 
is minutes or seconds he stands thus, but when 

R 
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he turns round, the room is empty and Pat has 
gone. 

Alan Hamilton goes about that day as three parts of 
the English people did, with a terrible weight upon him 
which he could not shake off. Often he would wonder 
dreamily if this was not a nightmare, and if he would not 
presently awake to find that the dreadful news was 
merely a vision of the darkness, and with nothing real 
about it. 

His heart occupied the whole long day with the gal- 
lant young Prince, he does not again think of Pafs early 
visit to him, and it is past eight o'clock in the evening 
when he turns his steps towards Army House. 

There he finds them all in the midst of confusion. 
Pat has not been seen since he rushed out of the house 
at half-past seven this morning. The boys are even now 
hunting for him. They have walked themselves nearly 
to death, have been to his favourite haunts, those they 
know, have seen his most familiar firiends, but can gain 
no tidings of him. Molly, the old applewoman, has 
made up her mind that he has found a resting-place at 
the bottom of the Thames, and has had what she calls 
a fit of high-strikes in consequence. The afternoon 
faded into twilight, the twilight has gloomily melted into 
night, and still no news of Pat. The girls are fiightened, 
Mrs. Vane's heart is sinking terribly. She feels that her 
worst fears are to be realized — that the son who has 
caused her so much uneasiness for so long, has met with 
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a serious accident, or has plunged into some dangerous 
mischief at last. 

It is ten by the cuckoo clock in the hall. The boys 
have come in white and tired from their fruitless search, 
and the dining-room is filled with anxious faces, when 
the handle of the door is gently turned, and a little 
white-robed, bare-footed figure stands in their midst. 

"Mother," says Robin, making his way to her at 
once, " Pat is ' at home. He is fast asleep upon his 
bed.'* 

There is a glad rush to the door. It is useless to call 
them back. So Mrs. Vane and Alan follow more 
slowly j the latter with Robin in his arms, as if he were 
a baby ! 

There is no need to say Hush ! as they enter the 
bed-room. It would take a great deal to waken Pat. 

He has thrown himself upon his bed dressed even to 
his boots. They are muddy to the very top of them, 
and tell the tale of the number of miles he must have 
walked during that weary day. As he threw himself 
down, so he lies — fast asleep ! one arm pillowing his 
dark, tumbled head, the other hanging by his side, hold- 
ing tightly grasped in it a crumpled newspaper. His 
cheeks are burning, and the traces of tears show plainly 
upon them. 

** He went off without his breakfast," whispers Mrs. 
Vane, as she bends over her boy and kisses him, tears of 
thankfulness filling her eyes that she has him safe home 
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once again. " I don't believe that he has had anything 
to eat all day !" 

*' I should not wake him," says Alan, laying his hand 
gently upon one of the flushed tear-stained cheeks. 

They kiss him lightly in turn and leave him, first 
covering him with an eiderdown quilt fi-om Mrs. Vane's 
bed. The army children are awe-struck as they look at 
him. Never in his whole life have they seen their bright, 
thoughtless, fun-loving Pat ciy. Never before have those 
dark eyes been otherwise than demure with hidden 
jokes, saucy with open mischief, or soft with loving 
glances. Alan recalls the pain he saw in them this 
morning, and does not answer the wondering of the 
army children. 

Pat has thoroughly overtasked his strength. The long 
fast, the constant walking, the excitement of the brain, 
combined to tell upon him. The next day he is too ill 
to get up. The anxiety amongst the others is great It 
is only the civilian who has had anything worse than a 
headache ; and they had grown so accustomed to Robin's 
being ill and then better, that beyond asking how he 
was, they did not fret about him. But for one of the 
army children to be ill, and that one Pat^ they cannot 
realise it. Every moment it seems as if they must hear 
his merry whistle or sweet, slow voice ; or perhaps Bri- 
git's noisy grumbling that " Master Pat will worry her 
into her grave, for he has been and got into mischief 
again." 
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Robin being the only one who understands illness is 
in request. 

" Civilian, dear," says Elsie, sitting down beside him, 
" how did you feel when you had the scarlet fever ? 
Did yoii feel like Pat does ?" 

" Perhaps it is measles," suggests Joseph. 

" No, it isn't," says Mopsa. " For when you have 
measles you are spotty^ and he is not spotty, for I asked 
Brigit." 

" Perhaps it is bronchitis," is Joseph's second idea. 
" How did you feel, Robin ?" 

" No," interrupts Elsie, thoughtfully. " Bronchitis is 
a sort of cough in the throat, instead of a cold in the 
head. Pat doesn't cough, for I listened. You used to 
cough, didn't you, Robin ?" 

"Robin," says Giles, opening the door just at that 
moment, " do you think poor Pat is going to have scarlet 
fever f 

Before Robin can answer Eve glides in. 

" Dear Pat must be ill," she says, breathlessly, " for 
mother has sent for Doctor Reade." 

"Mother says, *Keep up your spirits,'" says Garry, 
who is following close upon her heels, " she hasn't sent 
for the doctor, she says, because she considers Pat very 
ill, but she wants to make sure that he isn't going to 
have anything catching. He is rather feverish and weak." 

" Feverish !" repeats Eve ; " oh, but that sounds very 
bad." 
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^^And weak !" puts in Giles. " Fancy a great strong 
fellow like our Pat getting weak in a day !" 

" He must be ill," says Elsie. 

" Awfully bad," says Joseph, solemnly. 

And so on. 

Mrs. Vane is right. Pat is not very ill, though the 
army children never will believe but what he was at 
death's door. " A slight attack of low fever" sounded 
dreadful in their ears. Indeed he might have had small- 
pox and I do not think they would have imagined him 
worse. He is to lie in bed for a few days, and be 
petted, and nursed into health. Then Alan is to carry 
him off to Fairmayd, — that fairyland of the Vanes, — to 
pay Mrs. Hamilton, Alan's mother, a visit long enough 
to bring the strength into his limbs, and the brightness 
into his eyes again. 

You would not fancy that Pat is the kind of boy to 
make a good invalid, but he does. He lies in his bed, 
quiet as a mouse, never a restless movement, nor a mur- 
mur escaping him. Such angelic conduct strikes fresh 
terror into the hearts of his brothers and sisters. " It is 
so unlike Pat," say they; "he must be going to die." 
And they would give anything to be reassured by one 
of his wild pranks. But he is not strong enough for his 
nonsense yet. The only use he makes of his privil^es 
as an invalid is to insist that every day the sad account 
of the Prince Imperial's death and its distressing details 
shall be read to him. It is hard to read it aloud, for 
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the tears that dim one's eyes, and the lump that chokes 
one's throat. Mrs. Vane has to do it, as the others 
shrink from the task, and hard enough she finds it at 
times. 

And for long after the reading is over, Pat lies without 
moving, turning things about in his mind. 

It seems as if he shall never get rid of that haunting 
picture — a bright, brave face turned calmly round to 
meet his foes. Above him God's clear blue sky ; around 
him the horrible black revengeful faces, the arms raised 
ready to hurl the fatal weapons of his death. 

Pat shuts his eyes and shudders as he thinks of it. 
He is just the hero to whom a bo/s heart will cling — 
this gallant Prince Imperial. Young and yet so brave, — 
not the passing courage which even the weakest may 
feel in the hour of danger, but brave even unto death, 
as was shown by the way in which he met it. No veteran 
who has grown grey in the Queen's service and has 
passed through many battles, could have faced death 
more nobly, more resolutely, than this young untried 
soldier of twenty-three years only. 

Lying there so still, that his mother often fancies him 
asleep, Pat has plenty of time to think. Life has hitherto 
been nothing more to him than a playground, and he 
has always reversed the old proverb by putting "plea- 
sure first, and duty afterwards," or often duty not at all. 
A change must come some time, — either he must give 
up the idea of being anything but a worthless idle fellow, 
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fast going down the hill of pleasure and self-pleasing ; 
or else he must buckle on his armour, and prepare to 
wage war against his besetting faults. This he has been 
told over and over, but hitherto he has heard and for- 
gotten. Now he questions with himself whether the 
Prince Imperial would have died so nobly as he did if 
he had not as a boy learnt self-control and self-discipline. 
Paf s heart answers back that he would not. As a boy 
the Prince must have had an earnest purpose before 
him. In his life he was true to God, to people, and to 
himself Earnest and true and straightforward in his 
life, death, even though it came upon him suddenly, 
did not find him unprepared. He died as a Christian, 
as a brave soldier, and as a gentleman. 

There are two things that touch Pat very closely. 

There has been no earnestness of purpose in him. 
Often and often he has made promises, but just as easily 
and thoughtlessly he has broken them. No one believes 
in them now, — not even his mother, whom he has so 
often deceived. For it has come to this — to untruthful- 
ness. If you make a promise, and do not at the time 
faithfully intend to keep it to the best of your power, 
you are telling an untruth. 

Then as to religion, — Pat has always had a lurking 
feeling that religion is gloomy and uninteresting. If he 
could shirk church he always did, and sometimes played 
truant from it as well as from school. The Prince Im- 
perial was a good man, not parading his religion, and yet 
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not ashamed of it. He was bright and high-spirited 
enough to satisfy even Pat, and he was deariy loved by 
those who had the honour of being his friends, and by 
all who came in contact with him. This would not 
have been the case if he had been gloomy and solemn. 
No one likes those sort of people, and gloominess is so 
unlike the sunshine of God that it is almost, if not quite, 
a sin. 

These thoughts did not come all at once to Pat, nor 
were they altogether unprompted by any one. At first 
he felt a general dissatisfaction with his mode of life 
lately, and a wish that he could be more like that brave 
and good Prince Imperial. It seems to be Alan's 
destiny always to have the Vanes thrown upon his 
hands just, as it were, at one of the turning points in 
their lives. It is left to him to put Pat's thoughts into 
something like definite shape; to water the seed that 
had been planted; to show the boy clearly and un- 
shrinkingly where he had done wrong in the past, and 
to urge him to be earnest, and true, and better in the 
future. 

The outside world takes nearly as much interest in 
Pat's recovery as his own people. The house is besieged 
from morning till night; and sure such a medley of 
people calling at one respectable house, have rarely, if 
ever, been seen. Omnibus-conductors, flymen, wheel- 
chair men, stall-keepers of every kind, applewomen, 
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-crossingsweepers, bandmen, Punch and Judy men, 
newspaper boys, porters, engine-drivers, and, of course, 
Figgis the ratcatcher. But then, as Giles dryly remarks, 
^* by the side of the others you may count him quite 
among the upper ten, a swel/ in fact." 

Brigit would not undertake to answer the door, nor 
would she allow Jane; so the army children had to 
take it in turn to reply to these tender inquiries. Some- 
times they had to reject, as gently as they could, an 
odd sort of present such as once, a promising young 
ferret. 

They have had so many shocks with regard to Pat, 
that you will say they ought not to be astonished at 
anything^ — but they are. 

One day Garry answers the door to a party of Christy 
Minstrels, — a very third-rate band it is. Garry replies in a 
resigned voice to the usual question as to how they Jicard 
"the young gentleman was took wery bad." But the 
man who asks has tears running down his blackened face, 
leaving a streak of white to mark their path. Thinking 
there must be something the matter, Garry in his turn 
questions the man. It comes out that once, not many 
weeks ago, this man's wife was very ill, and things were 
at the worst with several of them. They wandered 
about singing their gay songs, and trying to get some 
money ; but they never remembered the time when they 
were so badly off, — some of them faint with actual hun- 
ger ; and the man who told the tale said his wife would 
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soon have died for the want of necessaries to make her 
well again. Pat came upon them as they were sitting 
gloomily down, and entering into conversation with them 
soon found out their trouble. He bade them cheer up, 
blackened his face with a cork, and, telling one of them 
to accompany him upon the banjo, sang one of the 
favourite Christy Minstrel songs. They were charmed 
with him, and he set oflF with them upon one of their 
rounds. He could sing any of the Christy Minstrels, 
and the effect of his sweet, rich voice acted like magic, — 
money rained down upon them that evening, the man's 
wife got well, and they have never wanted since. " It 
seems as if he brought us luck, the good young angel 
gentleman," says the man with quaking voice, and so 
say the others. They are much relieved to be assured 
that Pat is really doing nicely, and will soon be strong 
again. And they send him no end of good wishes. 

Garry tells the story in the sitting-room to the other 
children. 

" One night," says Elsie, when he has finished, " I re- 
member noticing how dirty Pat's face was, and when I 
told him of it he only laughed, and said ' it was some 
black that wouldn't come oflF.' " 



CHAPTER XX. 

FLITTING. 

"DAT comes back from Fairmayd to finish his turn at 
school a boy with one idea. He earnestly means 
to do what is right, and he is not ashamed to ask God 
to' help him. 

I am not going to tell you that he changes his manner 
of life, and becomes a model of starchness and propriety. 
I don't suppose, if he lives to be quite old, he will ever 
be that. He is brimful of fun, nonsense and mischief, 
but he is steadied. He is more reliable. He sets his 
duty first, and is content to take his pleasure afterwards. 
He is learning to think of other people, and if he finds 
that any scheme upon which he sets his heart vexes his 
mother, he gives it up at once, and makes no murmur 
over it. 

He does not turn his back upon his old friends, nor 
pass them primly by, as if he had a stiff neck and could 
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not look in their direction. His smile, when he sees 
them, is as bright as usual, and his inquiries just as 
tender. The Vanes too, are always afraid to ask him 
where he spends his holidays, if he is missing. But 
even the soldier children, slow to believe in his promises, 
much as they love him, are beginning to trust him more 
than they did, and to be assured that he will be careful 
and not disgrace them after all. Yes, in one way he is 
just the same old Pat. When he met Figgis the other 
day upon another ratcatching expedition, how his eyes 
brightened, and how the sight of the fox-terriers set his 
nerves tingling and his heart beating. Didn't he wish 
it was his weekly holiday that he might throw lessons to 
the winds and go ? But he didn't. Instead of that he 
went quietly on to school. For a moment his face 
clouded regretfully, but very soon he forgot all about it, 
and was as he always is — as happy as a king. 

I do not think one need be afraid for him, because he 
is in earnest It is only shilly-shallying sort of people 
that one feels will not come to any good : people who 
don't know their own mind two minutes together, and 
who are ashamed to say they care for this thing or that 
thing because it is not " fashionable." But when a boy 
says earnestly, " I am going to try hard," then you can 
feel that though he may, and doubtless will, fail over 
and over again, yet, if he keeps his steadfastness of pur- 
pose, in the end he will succeed. 

And so with Pat He has left his butterfly nature 
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behind him, and entered upon life with a purpose for 
which to work. And if in the years to come any of you 
who read this story go out into the world and come 
across a soldier with a plain face and a pair of dark grey 
eyes in the midst of it ; a man full of fun and laughter, 
and to whom nothing is amiss ; who passes through dis- 
comfort and privations as though he never felt them, 
and who is happy under any circumstances; if you 
find upon nearer acquaintance that he is out-spoken, 
fearless, true as steel, a Christian and a gentleman, ask 
his name, if you have not done so before, and I am sure 
you will hear it is — Patrick Vane. 

Garry and Giles pass their examination in Woolwich 
very well indeed. Giles is the best, but Garry is not far 
behind him. A stroke of good fortune befell Giles. 
His godmother offered to pay his expenses at Woolwich 
just as the General had offered for his brother. They 
are delighted to think they can go there together. 

In the olden times when fairy tales were young, what 
marvellous gifts the fairies gave their godchildren, and 
how often do children wish that there were fairy god- 
parents now-a-days. But it seems to me that the Vanes 
have no cause for such a regret. I am quite sure that 
their godfathers and godmothers could not be kinder to 
them if they really were fairies and not human beings. 
No sooner is there a want than one of them steps in 
and supplies it. What a pity that all godparents don't 
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take a lesson from this, and do the same — if they have 
it in their power. 

At the end of September the life of the Vanes at Army 
Jlouse is a page turned over and done with, so far as 
the dear old house itself is concerned. As Old Hoppetty 
sat reading day by day in those rooms, not a sound to 
break the stillness, he little thought what tears and 
lamentations would break forth over the same roomSy 
nor how sorry seven army children would be to leave 
them. 

There is such a fuss too over the " dear old fumiture,'*^ 
that in a weak moment Mrs. Vane rashly says that " they 
may take any articles that are specially valuable to any 
of them." She left them to make their own selection. 

Some hours afterwards Brigit comes to her with a 
doleful story, and in a very bad temper. The van came 
to the door, the children were waiting for it, ready to 
pop their things in, and before Brigit knew where she 
was the van was full, and she had not even got a box 
into it ! 

Upon inquiry it is found they have taken everything 
upon which they can lay hands. Each his or her par- 
ticular bed, tables, chairs, and the whole contents of the 
mess-room. In a conspicuous part of the van is Mopsa's 
pert little rocking-chair, and tied to it is the sitting-room 
carpet with the threadbare square uppermost. It is this 
that is the last straw to break Brigit's back. All the 
carpets are so shabby that she is congratulating herself 
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upon saying farewell to the whole lot of them. And 
now the shabbiest is taken ! 

" We must send for another van," says poor Mrs. Vane, 
sitting down upon a corded trunk and shedding, for the 
first time, a few quiet tears. Partly she is worn out with 
the fatigue, and partly she is like a cat. She has grown 
attached to every comer of the old house, though the 
children never guess that " mother minds the flitting." 
Brigit sternly insists that the van shall be unloaded, but 
the army children are in possession of the field and keep 
it. Mrs. Vane sends for another van, and the beloved 
and shabby furniture goes with them. 

It takes them some time to shake down into the new 
life at Goldenwater — Robin's Niche, as among them- 
selves they persist in calling it. It is all so different firom 
that to which they have been accustomed, and it will be 
some time before they like it as well. Indeed I think 
they never will. In the " old days at Army House," they 
were all together a bright, happy party of children, — 
seven army children and one little civilian. In these 
new days at Goldenwater two of their party are missing, 
and it will only be now and again, once or twice a 
year, that the whole happy family will gather together 
under one roof. Mrs. Vane, Eve, and Elsie, feel this 
keenly. 

The Ensign grumbles very much. Why he dislikes 
the country so much no one can tell. Perhaps, as 
Mopsa and her own particular square of carpet, he 
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misses the trees in Hoppetty Square, and thinks that 
no other trees will make up for the loss of them. But 
this was at first Afterwards he is perfectly satisfied. 
His cage is placed in a window which commands a fine 
view of the orchard and all the premises where the fowls 
and birds and pigeons are kept. The children kindly 
thought that the sight of some of his kind might cheer 
him up, for he is so mopy and miserable that they fear 
he must be near his death, and they lavish no end of 
petting upon him. In a marvellously short time the 
Ensign is himself again, and takes to his own old wicked 
ways. Mopsa especially has need to shrink fi-om him, 
for since the evening of the party at Kew he seems never 
to tire of reminding her that " scornful cats eat horrid 
mice." It was a happy hit, and he seems proud to 
repeat it. 

A few miles fi-om Goldenwater is a large town, and 
here Pat and Joseph walk to school every morning, 
returning in the evening. Three days in the week they 
escort Eve and Elsie, who go there for masters. 
Mrs. Vane teaches Mopsa and Robin, and helps the 
elder girls with their lessons the days that they are at 
home. 

Robin keeps the conditions upon which his legacy is 
left to him, in the spirit as well as to the letter. Each 
afternoon that the weather is fine he goes into the village, 
sometimes only escorted by Moses with the big basket, 
but often by Mrs. Vane, and Eve, and Elsie. Mopsa 

s 
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is not allowed to go, as she is so very interfering. And 
he tries with all his might to help the people as Mr. 
Butterby did : the " dear little old man," as his family 
now sometimes call the civilian. 

In time their friends are to stay with them by turn. 
At Christmas they propose to be a merry party : Garry, 
Giles, Alan, his mother, and the Sergeant. 

" The house is elastic," they say, hopefully, " and built 
to put up any number of people." 

You may be quite sure that Robin's six friends will 
not be forgotten ; that Dull and Dolly, Pinch and Miss 
Daisy, Friar and his wife, will all in their turn spend 
some happy days at Goldenwater. The Bungalow, or 
Robin's Niche, cannot prove less hospitable than the 
dear old Army House. 

And now what more shall I say than Good-bye ? I 
have reformed one of my characters — ^Joseph; and I 
have set another, Patrick, in the right path, and my story 
ought to finish. 

" But Mopsa ? You have not done anything to her," 
perhaps some may say. I have not because I cannot 
I must leave her as she is, hoping that as time goes on 
she will see her faults and try to mend them. There is 
no character so perplexing as the character which always 
thinks itself in the right and every one else in the wrong. 
Mrs. Vane does not despair of Mopsa. She once owned 
herself in the wrong, you remember, and having done 
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it once, she may again, and perhaps again. So her 
mother consoles herself with thinking. 

Robin goes on in his quiet way, a civilian in name and 
in practice to the end of his days ; never strong enough 
to learn like other children, never strong enough to 
enjoy himself as they do, and often having to content 
himself with looking on and finding his pleasure in that 
of others. To some this may seem dull and dreary to 
the last degree, but certainly Robin does not find it so. 
Things are always made up to us even in this life, and 
to Robin has been given the gift of a great heart : 
a heart that is content to pour out its love generously, 
lavishly upon all who come in its way, whether that love 
is returned or not. We generally expect that those we 
love will love us just as natiurally as we expect the sun 
to shine. But the love which gives without thought 
of return, is the highest love of all, the most like the 
love of God, Who gives us all we have, and is often not 
even thought of in return. It was Love that made God 
pour out His Life-blood upon the Cross of Calvary, and 
it is Love that makes Him lift up His Holy Hands as 
He stands beside the Great White Throne beyond the 
silver clouds; praying always hour by hour that the 
hearts of grown-up people and little children may get 
bigger day by day and learn to give back love for 
love. 
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8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; antique morocco, Ids. 

Walter the Schoolmaster ; or, Studies of Cha- 
racter in a Boys* School. 4th edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 
brings out the religious aspect of the Schoohnaster's office in its beariii£ 

on the moral training of the Cnristian soul, to whom he is in some measure a 



*' Brings out the religious aspect of the Schoolmaster's office in its bearing 
n the moral traininj 
Pastor. " — Guardian 

Basil the Schoolboy; or, the Heir of Arundel. 

A story of School Life. 6th edition. Small 8vo., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

" Intended to paint the characters of bojrs in large modem Schools; the 
characters have had their types in most Schools, and are painted with a con> 
sistency that gives a life-like character to every scene." — Ecclesiastic. 

True Stories of Cottagers. 18mo. Cloth, or 

in a packet, 2s. 

Eustace; or, the Lost Inheritance. A Tale of 

School Life. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
" A remarkably interesting and religious story which in a very impressive 
manner conveys to both old and young many wise lessons showing most pro- 
minently the lasting happiness of those who strive faithfully to gain a heavenly 
inheritance." — Leeds Inttlligencer, 

Pascal the Pilgrim. A Tale for Young Com- 
municants. Fcap. 8vo. is. ; cloth, is. fid. 

Footprints in the Snow. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Harry and Archie ; or, First and Last Commu- 
nion, and the danger of delay. 1 s. cloth. 

Nanny. A Sequel to " Harry and Archie." 6d. ; 
cloth, is. 
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HABRt AND Abchie, with Sequel. Fcap. Svo.^ 

doth grilt, 18. 6d. 

Claudian. a Tale of the Second Century. Fcap. 

Svo. 28. ; limp cloth, 18. 

Tales fob the Million. Fcap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 28. 
Midsummer Eve. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

Miss C. A. JONES. 

£k>mplete in 8 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, Ss. eadi. 
In an ornamental box, suitable for presentation, 208. 

Stories for the Christian Year. A New Series 

of stories for every Sunday and Holyday throngrhoat the Year. 

The Series is soitable for the Home or Parochial Library, and 
forms an attractive Oift Book for the Young. 
The Work may also be had in tweniy-two Parts, 6d. each. 

** Very excellent and interesting. They are suited for children of all classes, 
aad we can hardly imagine a fitter or more welcome prize book." — Church 
Quarterly. 

" The Parts before us each contain four tales of twenty-four pages each, and 
are capital sixpennyworths, both as to quantity and quality, we can strongly 
recommend the work to those who have the care of children."— CAwr^'A Taffies. 

" They are simple, pleasing, and good, and we hope they will idease our 
readers as much as they have pleased us."— Literary Churchman. 

" These touchi^ little Stones will prove both attractive and instructive to 
young people."— S'^*'* Buii. 

*' The Stories are undeniably pretty."— CAMrrA BeUs. 

Not quite a Heroine. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

" A nicely toned quiet story of girlish usefulness and influence. The thoughts 
and purposes are all excellent." — Guardian. 

" The circle into which the story introduces the reader is composed really of 
ladies and gentlemen, and altogether we take it to be a success ; quite a book to 
be borne in mind by those who have the charge of ^\s"— Literary Churchman. 

" • Not quite a Heroine' is a delightful story."— yohn Bull. 

" A pretty story of love and patience. There are several characters very 
well drawn, and the events are well woven together. We have pleasure in 
being able to commend it."— CA»rrA BeUs. 

Gertrude Dacre. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 28. 
Stories of the Wonderful Kingdom and some 

OF ITS Soldiers and Servants. With forty-two Illustra- 
tions. Small 4to., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" This is a book we are very glad to see, as it will briiuf some of the noblest 
scenes in Church History within the ken of the very smaOest children, just as 
Bible Stories axe told to them. Thirty-eight stories in the simplest language 
of Saints and Martyrs of all ages must give the little readers some sense of ue 
continuity and oneness of the Church. A child brought up on such stories as 
these would hardly fail to know at least what is meant m the Creed ■bv the 
'Holy Catholic Chxudx:"— Guardian. 
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The late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 
Theodoba Phbanza ; or, the Fall of Constantinople. 

Crown 8vo.* 08. 
" The subject—the last da^ of the Bysantine Empire, and its final downfiall 
at the storming of Constantinople— Is a lofW one, and it is worthily treated. 
The tale is full of thrilling interest both in its fictional and Its historical aqtects." 
—Scotsman. 

Stories of the Cbusades. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

" Displays an extraordinary acquaintance with the manners and customs of 
the age, as well as great powers of description. Each page almost is a picture 
which seems to us to fairly represent both what was good and what was evil 
in the system which it illustrates."— ^ec&ftortfe. 

Duchenier ; or, the Revolt of La Vendue. Fcap. 

8vo. 38. 6d. 

The Egyptian Wanderers. A Tale of the Tenth 

Persecution, ismo. 28. 

" Mr. Neale's command of the facts of early Church History is well known, 
and his power of using his great knowledge in the composition o#picturesque 
and striking ChildreiTs Books, most of our readers are well acquainted with. 
This book will be found by no means his least successful effort." — GuardiaH. 

Evenings at Sagkyille College with my Chil- 

DRBN. 18mO. 28. 

Lent Legends. Stories for Children from Church 

History. l8mo. 28. 

The Followers of the Lord ; Stories from 

Church History. 18mo. 28. 

Sunday Afternoons at an Orphanage, contain- 
ing Twenty-three Short I>iscoiir8e8 addressed to the Children 
of S. Margaret's Orphanage, East Grinsted, on the afternoons 
of Sundays and Holy Days. 18mo. 28. 

Tales Illustrative of the Apostles' Creed. 

Fcap. 8yo. 28. 6d. 

The Triumphs of the Cross. Tales of Christian 

Heroism. 18mo. 2s. 

The Triumphs of the Cross. Part II. Tales of 

Christian Endurance. 18mo. 2s. 

Stories from Heathen Mythology. 18mo. 28. 
The Farm of Aptonga. A Story of the Times of 

S.Cyprian. Second edition. l2mo.,cloth,2s.; wrapper, l8.6d. 

Hymns for Children. Three Series, in cloth, Is. 
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Medijeyal Htmns, Sequences, and other Poems, 

traxislated by the Rev. J. M. Keale. Second editkMi. 28. 

Seatonian Prize Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A., Rector of Elford. 
Homeward Bound : the Voyage, and the Voyagers : 

the Pilot, and the Port. Second edition. Crown Svo. 48. 

" It is a review of tlie cares, the duties, the troubles of llffe ; the consolaticMis 
that enable souls to bear, the principles upon which it behaves them to act ; 
the hopes that brighten the darlcest prospects of the traveller through the 
world. It is no unworthy gift to the Church from one who has served ner so 
well by his pen in past time."— /.(JUrraf^r CMurchman. 

A Student Penitent op 1695. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

" The whole book is a gem. But it is the latter part which charms us most. 
It is full of sus^estiveness. and that of a very delicate and beautiful kind. For 
sick persons or for those who have much (or indeed ansrthing) to do with the 
sick It will be most valuable."— Z^tl^erary Churchman. 

The Owlet of Owlstone Edge : his Travels, his 

Experience, and his Lucubrations. Fifth and cheaper edition. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2«. fid. 

The Curate of Cumberworth, and The Vicar 

OF Roost. Second edition. Fcap. Sro. Ss. 6d. 

S. Antholin's ; or, Old Churches and New. New 

edition. l8mo. Is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Tales of the Village. A New edition. Three 

Parts in One Vol. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

The Romanist— The Dissenter— The InfideL 

Tales of the Village Children. Sixth edition. 

2 Vols. iSmo., cloth, 2s. each. 

The Hope of the Katzekopfs; or, the Sorrows 

of Selfishness. Fifth edition. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

"We must not foi^et to recommend a book the moderate price of which 
leaves no nursery library excusable for its absence. It is a charming story and 
ought to be much more widely known than it is. We caimot recommend it too 
hignly to those who have not already made friends with it."— Aunt Judy's 
Juagaxine. 

The Warden of Berkingholt. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

** Enters fully into the i^ponsibilities which rank* property, and education 
involve."— ^>^/mA Rtview. 
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TALES FOR BOYS AND QIRLS, 

WITH ILLUSTBJLTIOirS, 

By STELLA AUSTIN. 

Pat. Illustrated by C. O. Murray. Small 8vo., 
dotta, 88. Od* 

Ben Cramer: Working Jeweller. Small 8vo., 

cloth, 38. 6d. 

" It is not often that a pleasanter or better vrritten story for children can be 
met with than 'Ben Cramer: Worldngf Jeweller.' The tone of the book is 
tiiorougMy wholesome, and it is, in fact, one which any child may read with 
profit, and which caimot possibly do harm to anybody."— T^A^ Scotrman, 

Uncle Philip. Second edition. Small 8yo., cloth, 

38. 6d. 

" Stella Austin writes for both boys and g^irls. Her * Uncle Philip' is a very 
cheery tale, full of a healthy humour, and inculcating^, without too directly 
pointing, a most excellent moral/'— Tkt Timet. 

For Old Sake's Sake. Second edition. Fcap. 

8V0.f cloth, 38. 

" Another pretty and natural story by the pleasant author of ' Rags and 
Tatters,' with no lack of incident, humour, dehneation of character, or what- 
ever else is essential to successful story-telling. Miss Austin has the mystery 
of her craft, and knows how to blend the touching and pathetic with tnehu- 
morous and the graphic."— f^/trA Churchman. 

Rags and Tatters. Third edition. Small Svo., 

cloth, 38. 

" The book is full of life, and the characters of the children are delineated 
with vivid truthfulness."— G«anfMt«. 

" 'Rags and Tatters' is a good book, and is written by a good writer, with 
feeling, and piety, and common sense, three excellent things which do not 
always accompany each other."— ilf<>r«i>^f Post. 

Stumps. Fourth edition. 16mo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

" a charming story— simple without being nonsensical, and with a thoroi^hly 
good and refined Church tone. A capital gift to the denizens of the nursery. 
—Literary Churchman. 

" Very cleverly and quaintly written."— yf««/ yudy's Magattine. 

Somebody. Third edition. 16mo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

"It is a very long time since we met with so charming a child's story as 
* Somebody. To parents or persons who know and are fond of children ft will 
be deUghtful."— CA«r<:A Times. 
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Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER. 

The Bakon'8 Little Daughtes. and other Tales. 

Filth edition. l8mo. as. 6d. 

" The most delightful little voltune that we have met with for a very long 
titoe,— the poetry even surpassing the prose in \>eaxity.''—EccUsiastic. 

The Lobd of the Forest and His Vassals. 

Fourth Edition. 88. fid. 

An allegory representing the real strife against Sin, the World, and the 
Devil, which all have to fight. 

FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. 

Hymns for Little Children, 18mo., wrapper, 

6d. ; cloth, is. ; French morocco, 8s. 



Royal 32mo., wrapper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
Set to Music hy Dr. Gauntlett. Fcap. 4to., 



wrapper, 28. 6d.; cloth, ^t edges, 4s. 



Set to Music hy £. C. A. Chepmell. Parts 



I. and II., is. each. 



— ^— — A new edition handsomely printed on 

thick toned paper, with red border lines, l8mo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 
With Twelve Photographs, cloth, gilt edges, ss.j mor. los. 

Hymns, Descriptive and Devotional, for the use 

of Schools. Royal 32mo. 2d. 

Moral Songs, with Thirty-nine Vignette Illustra- 
tions. iSmo., wrapper, ad. J cloth, is.; French morocco, 38. 



Koyal 32mo., wrapper, 3d. 

Illustrated. With Eighty-five engrav- 
ings on wood, from original drawings by eminent artists. 
Small 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

Narrative Hymns for Village Schools. 3d. 

Set to Music for one or two voices, by A. F, 



Fcap. 4to., wrapper, 2s. 6d. 

Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Parts I. and II., each 8d., wrapper. In one vol., doth, is. 6d. 
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Miss FLORENCE WILFORD. 

A Vantage Ground, and other Tales. Crown 8vo., 

doth, 4b. 6d. 

A Maiden OF OuB Own Day. 2nd Edition. Crown 

8vo., doth, 68. 

" An eminently brig^bt, delicate, and tender stwy^-one pleasant to read, and 
pleasant to think over."— Scattuk Guardian. 

Little Lives and a Great Love. Dedicated to the 

Children of the Sodety of the Love of Jesus. 2nd Edition. 
l6mo., 2s. 6d. 

" Any one who wishes to see the hl|rhest Church Doctrine put before chH- 
dren in the most wise and rigrht principled way had better read ' Litfle Lives 
and a Great Lore,' which contains sereral noUe stories mall of which the 
'Great Love' is the constraining spirit and the one thought.**— Z^ftHrrary 
Churchman. 

The Master of Churchill Abbots, and his 

Little Friends. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The King of a Day ; or, Glimpses of French Life 

in the Fifteenth Century. l8mo., doth, 2s. 

" An historic legend of the turbulent times that preceded the advent of 
Joan of Arc. The authoress has written a pretty story in a very pleasant way. 
The volume will well repay perasaL"— Literary Churchtnan, 

Joy in Duty. 18mo. 6d, 

An Author's Children. 18mo., doth. Is. 

"A very pretty little story. We cannot praise it higher than bv saying that 
it is not unworthy of the Author of 'A Maiden of oiur own Day.' --Guardiatt. 



TALES FOR CHORISTERS. 
In the Choir and Out of the Choir. 18mo., 

doth, Is. 

" It is one of the best, if not absolutely the best story for a Choristers* or a 
National School Library we have seen. We strongly urge all our friends to 
buy it."'-Literary Churchman. 

Stories for Choristers. ISmo. 2s. 

The Island Choir; or, the Children of the Child 

Jesus. Third edition. 4d. 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 4d. 
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Tbebubsayb School; or, the Power of Example. 6d. 
The Choristee's Fall. By the Autiior of '*Tre- 

bursaye School.** 4d. 

The Choristers of S. Mart's. A Legend, a.d. 

1143. 4d. 

Little Walter, the Lame Chorister. 4d. 
The Singers. By the Rev. F. £. Paget. 4d. 



By the Author of " The Chorister Brothers." 
The Chorister Brothers. Fourth edition. Fcap, 

8vo., Ss. 

" This is a thoroughly good book, and deserves a largely extended circle of 
readers. We ffive it our very high commendation. "-"CltMrch Times. 

** The story is told with liveliness and simplicity, and we follow it with interest 
to the end. The manner te much more than tne matter in tiiis sort df books, 
and in this instance the manner b very good."—Guard€an. 

The Incumbent of Axhill. A Sequel to " The 

Chorister Brothers.** Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

" The tale is sensibly written, and free from follies or extravagances."— 
Guardian. 

"Though a sequd to 'The Chorister Brothers,' it is complete and intelligi- 
ble as it stands. It is a clever and interesting story, and is likely to be a 
favourite."— CA«rrA Times. 

The Children of the Chapel. A Tale of the 

Times of Queen Elizabeth. Second Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 3s. 

" A charmingly told tale. The author has the rare art of not only enlisting 
but retaining the sympathy of his readers."— Pf<d/tr Opinion. 

" The Children of tne Chapel is an old favourite. We hope the present 
generation of readers will appreciate it as highly as it deserves, and as earlier 
readers undoubtedly did."— Literary Churaiman. 

Mare Dennis ; or, the Engine-Driver. A Tale of 

the Railway. Second edition. l8mo., 28. 

A Martyr Bishop, and other Verses. Fcap. 

8vo.» cloth, 3s. 

" Contains some of the best sacred poetry we have read for some time. The 
poems are happy in conception, felicitously expressed, and admirable in tone." 
—Church Bells. 

" One of the best volumes of sacred poetry which have issued from the press 
for some time. It is particularly worthy df notice that the high level is main- 
tained throughout."— y^An Bull. 
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Abbey Lands. A Tale. By W. S. Rockstro. 

Fcap. 8vo. 68. 

** We must here take leare of the author, greatlv commendiitf the high tone 
of prindple and the deroted fervour with which his work is filled ttirouehout. 
.... The book is interesting, gracefully written, and rich in true andnoble 
thoughts."— ^ori^xttwAf. 

The Apple Blossom ; or, a Mother's Legacy. By 

Onyx Titian. Fcap.svo. 88. 6d. 

Amy, the Kino's Daughter. 4d. 

A story of one who really felt and acted as a daughter of the Great King of 
heaven and earth. 

Alice Beresfobd ; a Tale of Home Life. By the 

Author of ** Tales of Kirkbeck,*' &c. Third edition. Fcap. 
8yo., doth, 38. 6d. 

" Here we recognise the author of the excellent ' Tales of Kirkbeck' in the 
devotional feeling evident in every page, and in the deep realization of that 
spiritual life in the world and out of it."— EccUsieutic. 

Abchie's Ambition. A Tale. 18mo., cloth, la. 

"A most exquisite story; and though of extreme pathos yet without un- 
reality or affectation. It has the warmest recommemiation we can possibly 
fpvc.— Literary Churchman. 

AviCE; or, a Page from the History of Imperial 

Rome. By E. F. Pollard. Fcap. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

" A charming little story of early Christian faith and struggles under Caligula 
and Nero. The author has taken much pains with the work, and the result 
is the production of a most interesting book. In it will be foimd a delidoiis 
freshness that would make the reputation of a bigger hook."— Pudlt'c OpintoH. 

Adventures of Olaf Tryggveson, King of 

Norway. A Tale of the Tenth Century, showing how Cliris- 
tianity was introduced into Norway. By Mrs. J. J. Reed. 
Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

" The authoress has happily combined amusement and instruction. It is no 
light praise that Mrs. Reed has given us the information so pleasantly that 
very few will close her book through wearisomeness."— yoA« Bult. 

The Beautiful Face. A Tale for Young and Old. 

By Elizabeth Harcourt Mitchell. With Illustrations. Small 
8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

"A tale of woodland life in England at a period shortly subsequent to the 
Norman Conquest. Baronial manners and customs, and the good influence 
sometimes exercised by pious and devoted priests in those rude times, are de> 
lineated. The story is full of genuine interest, and is gpracefuUy and patheti* 
cally to\d."-~Scotsman. 

Ben's Angel. By the Author of " Neddie's Care/* 

&c. i6mo. 6d. 
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The Birthday. A Tale. By the Author of 

« Gideon,** <*Jo8iah,'*llcc. Fifth edition. Fcap. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

This raluable present book, by a late Noble Ladv, contsdns the account of 
the daily life of three or four young people, their failinfifs and rirtues. 

The Bishop's Little Daughter. A Tale for 

the Young. Fifth edition. l8mo. Ss. 

Beatrice : a Tale of the Early Christians. By A. 

Bonus. l8mo. is. fid. 

Baptismal Vows; or, the Feast of S. Barnabas. 

l8mo. is. 

Book of Church History, founded on the Rev. 

W. Palmer*s « Ecclesiastical History." 5th edit. l8mo. is. 

Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Magdala, a Day by 

the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of Broad- 
windsor, Dorset. Second edition. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

"A g^phic account of what Mr. Malan saw and felt. It will be of service 
to a la^e class of readers." — Ciertcai youmat. 

The Children of Kobe Lynn. By Selina Hancock. 

iSmo. 2s. 

" This is a capital collection of stories for reading in the nursery and school* 
room. Interesting and instructive at the same time, they cannot be too 
strongly recommended."— ^'''^Aw Bull, 

Chapters on Animals; or, Annie Grant's Play- 
mates. 32mo., cloth. Is. 

Chapters on Plants ; or, Marion's Herbal. 32mo. 

cloth, Is. 

Chapters on the Te Deum. By the author of 

" Earth's Many Voices." Ifimo., cloth, 2s. 

Christmas Present for Children. From the 

German. iSmo. is. 

Gives a lively account of bow Christmas-tide was spent by rich and poor, in 
the village of Weld ; and the lesson is taught that nches, u spent entirely on 
ourselves, will siirely bring disappointment and vexation. 

Chronicles of S. Mary's; or, Tales of a Sister- 
hood. By S. D. N. Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

" The book before us is not merely new, but it could not have been even 
invented as a fancy sketch by the most imaginative writer a very few years 
ago. And that because it deals with the now familiar work of Sisterhoods, 
and gives some glimpses into the inner ways of an English Convent. We have 
to thank the author for some pleasant hours of reading, and most of those who 
follow our example will gain besides much information which we had gathered 
before in a more direct manner." — Church Titnes. 

A 3 
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Cbessinoham; or, the Missionary. By Charlotte 
Priscilla Adams. Fcap. Sro. is. 

CoNVEBSATiONS WITH CousiN Rachel. 4 Parts, 

in 1 vol. cloth, Ss. Od. 

Cottage Homes ; or, Tales on the Ten Command- 
ments. ByH. Yorke. With engrrayings. l8mo., cloth, 3s. 

Charity at Home. By the Author of •* Working 

and Waiting.** ismo. 2s. 

*' A pleasant and very profitable tale, showins^ how one member of a family, 
and that a girl, may ward off poverty and suffermg from the rest by persereting 
exertions and unselfish principles."— (^wanfiaM. 

A Chronicle of Day by Day. By Miss £. S. B. 

Sydney. Fcap. Sro. 5s. 

The Church Catechism. With the Confirmation 

Service. Beautifully illostrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d. ; on tinted paper in cloth gilt edges, is. 

The Churchman's Companion. A Monthly Maga- 
zine. 6d. 
First Series in 40 vols, cloth, published at 3s. fid. each, reduced 

to 28. each. 
Second Series, 6 vols, cloth, reduced to Ss. fid. each. 
Third Series, enlarged, commenced January, 1870. Vols. I. 
to XX. 8vo., cloth, 4s. each. 

The Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, a Narrative. By 

the Rev. S. C. Malan. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

" No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthful description of 
these holy places, without feelinsr that the scenes have a life and reality im- 
parted to them that in our minds uiey did not possess before." — Churchman's 
Companum. 

Classical Tales and Legends. By the late Rev. 

W. B. Flower. l8mo. 2s. ; cheap edition, is. 

These Tales are free translations from parts of Ovid and other authors, alid 
adapted to the minds of children. 

Conversations on the History of England, for 

the use of Children. By C. A. B. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Bainee. l8mo., 2s. fid. 

The Child's New Lesson Book, or Stories for Little 

Readers, ifimo. is. ; cloth, is. fid. 

Deepdene Minster; or, Shadows and Sunshine. 

By Cecilia Mac Gregor. Fcap. 8vo. is. fid. 

A Drop in the Ocean ; or, short Legends and Fairy 

Tales. By Agnes and Bessie, is. 
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Easy Readings from the History of England. 

For the use of Little Children. By Mary E. C. Moore. Edited 
by the Rev. M. W. Mayow, M.A. Second edition. l8mo. Ss. 

Ellen Merton; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 

author of "God's Acre/' "The Art of Needlework,** Htc. 
l8mo. is. 6d. 

Esther Merle, and other Teles. By Mrs. Frances 

Vidal, author of " Tales for the Bush,** ftc. l8mo. is. 6d. 

CONTBNTS:---John Salter: or, tbe Inconsiderate Marriage.— Three Neigb* 
boars ; or, the ^vying of others, &c. 

Evening Meetings; or, the Pastor among the Boys 

of his Flock. By C. M. 8. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 

Fanny's Flowers; or, Fun for the Nursery. With 

several engravings, is. ; cloth gilt, is. 0d. 

The Fall of Crcesus: a Story from Herodotus. 

By the late Rev. W. Adams, author of "The Shadow of the 
Cross,** " The Old Man*8 Home,'* Hcc. New edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 28. 6d. 

" One of the most strikin^^Iy told stories culled from the annals of antiquity." 
—Christian Rententbranter. 

First Truths for the Little Ones. By Ellen 

Lipscomb. l8mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

Frederick Gordon, or the Storming of the Redan. 

By a Soldier's Daughter. Royal ismo. is. 

A Tale of courage and perseverance of a young officer in the Crimean War, 
with an account of the founding of the Military Hospital at Netley near 
Southampton. 

Fontnell S. Chad. A Eeminiscence. Crown 8vo., 

cloth, 28. 6d. 

Flowers and Fruit. For Little Children. 32mo. 

cloth, is. 

Gentle Influence; or. The Cousin's Visit. By 

Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. l8mo. is. 

The Giant-Slayers. By tlie Author of "Clevedon 

Chimes,** &c. iSmc, cloth, 28. 

Going Home. A Story. By F. G. W. Second 

edition. l8mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

Grace AlforD; or the Way of Unselfishness. By 
C. M. S.M1TB. 18mo. is. 6d. 
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Hatherleigh Cross. By Mrs. F. J. Mitchell. 

18mo. 18. 

Harry's Help. By Mrs. S. C. Rochat. Square 

l(hn6. Is. 

Henrietta's Wish. A Tale. By the Author of 

" The Heir of Redclyffc." Fifth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

" We hare seldom seen a book for the voung less exa«rerated, or more true 
to nature. The g^f between good cind bad is general^ so wide that no child 
can ever aspire to being so saintlike as the one, or dread being so crinunal as 
the other. ' Henrietta's Wish* is clear of theseextremes."— ilf#r«»«5g' ChronicU. 

** The characters, dialoeue, the tenderness and beauty of many of the scenes 
are remarkable ; the reality and vigour of the conversations are delightful."-^ 
Christian Renumbraneer. 

The Holy Church throughout all the World. 

By the Rev. S. Fox. l8mo. 2s. ; cheap edition, is. 

Being an account of the Church from the time of the Apostles to the present 
day, simply told for the use of young people. 

Holiday Hours. By the Author of ''The Little 

Comforters.'* 32mo., cloth, is. 

Holidays at S. Mary's ; or. Tales in a Sisterhood. 

By the Author of "Chronicles of S. Mary's.*' Second 
edition. l6mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

" The stories are all good and worthy of their author. The last is so clever, 
so original and bears a moral so valuable and yet so seldom enforced that we 
are specially anxious it should not escape observation." — Library Churchman. 

" A delightful volume. The last story is almost worthy of Tieck." — Union 
Review. 

" There is pith in ' Holidays at S. Mary's.' The stories are both admirable 
and effective. — Guardian. 

The Home at Heatherbrae. By the Author of 

**Everley.** Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Home for Christmas. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

" a Tale of American Life full of pleasant writing and good teaching. The 
story carries you on with unflagging mterest."— £'»^/m-A Churchman. 

Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. By 

Mrs. Vidal. iSmo. 2s. 

•* By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen, .... Mrs. Vldal writes when 
she has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it vreVL"-~Guar- 
dian. 

Higher Claims ; or, Catherine Lei^is the Sunday 

School Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour. ISmo. 
Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church if the young 
persons of the middle classes were aroused to consider the full extent of her 
claims upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or station. 
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Hilary S. Magna; or, The Nearest Duty First. A 

Tale. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

Hubert Neville. A Tale. By the Author of 

some of the "Church Stories;" *' Stories on the Festivals/* 
&c. Fcap. Svo. is. 

Ion Lester. A Tale of True Friendship. ByC.H.H. 

Fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, bom to riches and with every inducement to make this 
world his chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to the eood of his friends 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the flattery and luxury consequent 
on his position. 

Ivo AND Verena ; or, the Snowdrop. By the Au- 
thor of " Coosin RacheL" Eighth edition. 18mo., cloth, 28. 

A Tale of the conversion, life, and influence of an early convert to the Chris- 
tian Faith, in the coimtries of the North. 

I VON. By the Author of " Aunt Agnes," and ** Is he 
Clever?" Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Lessons for Little Children on the Seasons 

OP THB Church. By C. A. R. Second edition. Is. 

Lessons for Little Children from the His- 

TORT OF THK Church. By C. A. R. is. 

"We have great pleasure in commendine two little sets of 'Lessons for 
Uttle Children,' by C. A. R. They are both written with much judgment."— 
Church Times. 

A Life's Search. By E. S. B. Sydney. Fcap. 8vo., 

cioth, 48. 6d. 
" It often happens to us to be asked to name some good popular book set- 
ting forth the (umeers of tampering with religious doubt. It very seldom hap- 
pens that we can hit upon the exact thii^ that is wanted, and we are therefore 
the more rejoiced at meeting with a really powerfully written book like ' A 
Life's Searcn.'" — Literary Churchman. 

Little Alice and her Sister. Edited by the 

Rev. W. Grcsley. l6mo. as. 
The account of a little Girl who learned to deny herself, and think of others 
before herself. 

The Little Comforters, and other Tales. d2mo., 

cloth, 18. 

Little Mabel. A True Story. By the Author of 

' *' The Birthday Wreath." iSmo., 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 

Loving Service ; or, a Sister's Influence. By Eliza 

A. Bayliss. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
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Local Legbnds. By the Author of ** Cecil Dean," 

&c. ifimo., cloth, 28. od. 

Contents:— The Legend of the Founder's Dreams.— A L^end of S. Os- 
mund's Priory.— The Barons' Trvst. A Lecrend of the " Roses."— The Last 
Caatilupe. A Ijegend of Queeimope Manor.— Furzy Fallow : ox. the Legend 
of Old court.— Irene. A Legend or Sunshine.— Miss Mildred^ Picnic; or, the 
Legend of the Lake. 

The Lotal Heart, and other Tales for Boys. 

Translated from the German. By Frances M. Wllbraham. 
With EngpraTinipB. Second edition. l8mo. Ss. 6d. cloth s in a 
packet, 2s. 

The Loval Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy; or. Trust in Prori- 
dence— The Young Robinson Crusoe— "Thou shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 
S. Domingo. 

Lucy and Christian Wainwright, and other 

Tales. By the Author of *<Aggesden Vicarage/* "The 
Wynnes,** &c. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, ss. 6d. 

r 

The Maiden Aunt's Tales. By S. M., author of 

" The Use of Sunshine,*' " Nina,'* &c. Fcap. 8vo. ss. fid. 

"The moral of the whole is the happy influence of such a frame of mind, 
sanctified by religion, on the less perfect characters with which it is brought 
into contact."— 5^M Suii. 

M^RY AND Mildred. A Tale for Girls. Edited by 

the Rev. Stair Douglas. Second edition, l8mo., cloth, 28. 

Showing in the life and friendship of two girls the error of acting on impnlse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

The Meeting in the Wilderness. An Imagi- 
nation, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the Author of 
♦• The Divine Master.** is. 

Memoirs of an Arm-Chair. Written by himself. 

Edited by the Author of " Margaret Stourton,** ** The Missing 
Sovereign,*' &c. Square ifimo. is. 

Mercy Downer; or, Church and Chapel. 12mo., 

wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, is. 

" We can recommend this as the very best story book for a parish or ser- 
rant's hall library that we have met -with/'— Literary ChurchtHan. 

" A grotesquely real sketch of Dissent and its frequent causes."— il/iM/A(y 
Packet. 

Milly Wheeler. By the Author of " Amy Wilson." 

ISmo. 6d. 

Minnie's Birthday, and other Stories for Children. 

By Marietta. With four Illustrations by Cuthbert Bede. 
Fcap. Svo. 2s. 
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Midsummer Holidays at Princes Green. By 

Mrs. Ecdes, author of ** The Riches of Porerty." i8mo. is. 
A Tale on the duties of yovag cbfldren to their affed relatires. 

My Birthday Eve. A Waking Dream. With or- 
namental borders, is. 6d. 

My Little Patient. A Tale of Hospital Life. 

8ec<»id Edition, ismo., 0d. ; cloth, is. 

Neddie's Care; or, "Suffer the Little Children." 

With eight Illustrations. I0mo., cloth, is. 

The Noble Army of Martyrs. By the Rev. S. 

Fox. l8mo., cloth, 2s. ; paper cover, is. 

Containing^ short Lives of S. Stephen ; S. Tames ; S. Barnabas ; S. Timoth^jr ; 
S. Polycarp ; S. Ignatius ; S. Clement ; S. Irenaeus ; S. Dionysius ; S. Justm 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. 

"Just the book for circulation among children or a Parochial Lending^ Li' 
brary : what we want in the Upper Classes of our National Schools."— Eng^/irh 
Review. 

Noethwode Priory. A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 

Author of *• Everley." Fcap. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

A Noble Aim. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 

Cudlip.) Published for the Ben^t of the Devon House of 
Mercy. Fcap. 8vo., is. 

"Extremely well told, by a writer at once graceful and refined."— C^wmw 
Xetnew. 

Nurse Amy. 6d. 

The Old Court House. A Tale. 18mo. Is. 

One Story by Two Authors ; or, a Tale without 

a Moral. B7 J. I., author of '* A Rhyming Chronicle j'* and 
F. M. L., author of " Gentle Influence," &c. Fciyt. 8vo. 
Ss. 6d. 

" Has the ereat merit of being original in the ideas it contains and the man- 
ner in which it is treated." — ClertcaTyoumaL 

Oswald ; a Tale of the Early Church. An Account 

of the Founding of Latin Christianity in our Island by S. 
Augrustine, a.d. 596. By the Rev. C. W. H. Kenriclc, B.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and Curate of S. John Evangelist, 
Newbury. l8mo. is. 6d. 

Parish Tales. Reprinted from the << Tales of a 

London Parish.*' In a packet, is. 6d. 

CONTENTS :— Denis the Beggax Boy; The Old Street Sweeper; Honor 
O'Keefe; There's a Skeleton in every House; Christian Flower's Story; My 
Catechumens ; The Hill-side Cottage. 
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Pearls Re-struno. Stories from the Apocrypha. 

By Mrs. H. S. Mackamess, author of *' A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam,'* &c. lOmo., dothy 28. 6d. 

The Prisoners of Craigmacaire. A Story of the 

" '46." Edited by the Author of •* The Divine Master." 
iBmo. Is. 

" A tale of the rugged northern shores, and reoord of the patient suffering: 
and heroic faith that was once displayed in the lives of men obscwe and un- 
known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in heaven." — Pr^ace. 

The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, 

wherein Scripture truths are blended with Island beauties. 
By Rosa Raine. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Rainy Mornings with Aunt Mabel. ISmo., 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 

An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowle^e 
of the earlv Christian Church, its struggles and mumphs, including the Cata- 
combs, and early missions. 

Kosa's Summer Wanderings. By Eosa Kaine. 

Fcap. 8vo. 5S. ' 

Robert and Ellen. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

" a tale told with more than average power. It is much beyond the common 
range of stories for parish libraries. '^GfMtrafutn. 

The Root of the Matter ; or the Village Class. 

is.; cloth, 18. 6d. 

Ruth Levison; or Working and Waiting. Is.; 

cloth, is. 6d. 



Savonarola, Scenes in the Life of. By C. M. P. 

iSmo., cloth, 2s. fid. 

Scenes of Suburban Life. By Anna B. F.Leigh 

Spencer, author of "The Co-Heiress of Willingham," &c. 
Fcap. Syo. 4s. 6d. 

" An entertaining and forcible sketch of mission work in a neglected London 
district. The tale itself is full of interest, displaying the writer s happy power 
of description and delineation of character."— £/nt«n Review. 

Sermon Stories for Children's Services and 

Homb Readings. By the Rev. H. Housman, Curate of 
Barnes ; Author of ** Readings on the Psalms." l6mo., cloth. 

2S. 

" Having read the Easter Day Sermon story to a large congregation of 
children, we can speak from experience of the interest excited by this touching 
alleeorv, which appears to be the gem of the book." — Church Bells. 

" WiU be found very helpful in children's services, readings at school, and 
even in some of those Cottage Lectures which require to have some life and 
interest in thcm."^The Guardtan. 
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Shadows and Realities. By Mrs. Chatto. Crown 

8to., doth, 48. 6d. 

Sisters of Chabitt, and some Visits with them. 

Being Letters to a Friend in England. Two Engrarings. is. 

Snow-bound in Cleeberrie Grange. A Christ- 
mas story. Bj O. E. Roberts. Dedicated to John Ruskin, 
Esq. 2s. 6d. -. 

" An attractive Tolume for the younf, and not deroid of instruction either." 
-^Christian Rentetntrmncer. 

SoMERFORD Priort. By Cecilia Mac Gregor. Crown 

8V0. 2s. 

Story of a Dream ; a Mother's Version of the olden 

Tale of ** Little Red Riding Hood,** wherein that tale is made 
to bear a Christian lesson, ismo. is. 

Stories for Choristers. ISmo., cloth, 2s. 

" One of the most suitable books we know for a prize or present to a choir 
boy. One and all are thorot^hly good and elevating ; and boys will be sure 
to like ihcoi."— Literary Churchmmn. 

Stories of Genesis for the Little Ones. By 

Mary Gaunter. l8mo., is. 6d. 

Stories for Boys. Four Series. 18mo., cloth, 

28. each. 

Stories for Girls. Four Series. 18mo., cloth, 

2s. each. 

Stories on the Commandments. The First Table : 

"My Duty towards God." By the Rev. H. Hill. ISmo., 
clotti, is. 

Stories on the Commandments. The Second Table : 

"My Duty towards My Neighbour.** By W. S. Rockstro. 
18mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

The Two Parts in 1 vol. cloth, 28. 

Stories and Lessons on the Festivals, Fasts, 

AND Saints* Dats. 82 books in a packet, 2s. In 3 vols., 
cloth, 38. 

Stories of Christian Joy and Sorrow, or Home 

Tales. By the Rev. H. D. Pearson. l2mo., cloth, 2s. 

Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. G. F, 

Pearson. iSmo., cloth, is. 

Stories for Young Servants. By Anna Butler. 

2nd edit., with an additional Story. With engravings. 2s. 6d. 
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SUHifERLEiGH Manob; or. Brothers and Sisters. 
A Tale. Fcap. 8yo. ss. 0d. 

Sunday Walks and Talks ; or, Conversations on 

tlie Church Services. By the Author of "The Root of the 
Matter; or, the Village Class." l8mo.» cloth, is. 6d. 

Sylvester Endeeby, the Poet. By Louis Sand, 

author of "The Voices of Christmas." Fcap. 8vo. is. 

"The atonr is fiill of intarcaft ttadf. well and pleasanthr told, but its value 
lies in the lessons it so forcibly teaches,— lessons of wanungr on the one hand 
against the cares and riches of this world, and aeainst that philosophical seep- 
tidsm which so inTariably creates an evil heart ofanbelief.''--CkNr»% Rtvirm, 

Scholar's Nosegay. A series of Tales and Con- 
versations on Flowers. SSmo., cloth, is. 

Scripture Reading Lessons for Little Chil- 

DRBN. By a Lady. With a Preface l^ the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. IS. 0d. Second Series, 3s. Complete in one vol., 
2s. 6d. 

Tabby's White Hyacinth; or, Easter Offerings. 

By the Author of *' Neddie's Care," &c. l(bno., cloth, Ss. 

Tales of the Empire; or, Scenes from the His- 
tory of the House of Hapsborg. By the Rev. J. Baines, 
authorof the "Life of Archbishop Laud," &c. iSmo. I8.6d.; 
paper, is. 
" Mr. Baines has selected several of the best known and most interesting 
events, and made them the groundwork for a set of short stories. The idea is 
a happy one, and has been well carried out. Mary and Maximilian, Charles V., 
Walienstein, Maria Theresa, and Radetzky, can hsirdly fail to make a story- 
book attractive." — Guardian. 

Tales for the Bush. By Mrs. F. Vidal. Fifth 

edition. Fcap. Sro. 38. 6d. 

Tales of a London Parish, &c. By the Author 

of " Tales of Kirkbeck.** Second edition, ISmo., Ss. 6d. 

" Reveals by the help of a skilful and powerful hand, directed by deep reli- 
eious earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spmtval 
darkness which London hides from the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thought about."— ff^est ^En^riaMd Conservative. 

Tales of Crowbridge Workhouse. By M. A. B. 

With a Preface by Louisa Twining. l2mo., cloth, 28. 

" Great freshness and individuality distinguish these sketches. For those 
who like to study charaicter there are many genuine 'bits' true to nature, and 
wrought up as minutely as a Dutch cabinet picture. Ladies and gentlemen 
who do not wish alwa)^ to read of life as a romance, and who are earnest 
enough in thot^ht and in aim to wish to know the hard realities of life, may 
perhaps find in this book means of nseftdness for which they will be thankfol.^' 
•—Qmrt youmai. 
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Tales of Faith and Providence^ By the late 

Rey. W. B. Flower. l8mo. 28. 

"Taken from ancient sources, and related with conaiderable spirit."— 
Scciesiasiic. 

Tales of My Duty towards My Neighbour. 

33mo., is. 
** Fourteen eood storiesfor little children which cannot fail to be appreciated 
by those for iraom they sure intended."— £^MiiMi Xtview. 

Tales for Me to Read to Myself. With Twelve 

Engravings drawn by Macqnoid. 3rd Bditicm. I0mo. 2s. 6d. 

" These stories are intended to be put into the hands of little children, who, 
though only able to master rery easy words, may yet be wishing to read t0 
tfumselves. They were written to supply the want which is sometimes felt, of 
a book sufficiently ea^ for this purpose, and yet more entertaining than the 
sliort sentences in spelling books."— /^rc/bcf. 

" Is an excellent book, which will be foimd very acceptable to those for whose 
benefit it was published. It is simple, and attractiTO at the same time." — 
UnioH Review. 

"A delightful little children's story-book."— CAtfrcA Review. 

Tales of the Ancient British Church. New 

and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By Uie late 
Ven. Archdeacon Brans, author oi " The Rectory of Vale- 
head," &c. l8mo. 2e. 6d. 

" We heartily welcome this new edition of these Tales, at less than half their 
original price. — Churchman's COfnpanion. 

Thinking for Oneself; or, an Adventure of the 

Carewes. Reprinted from "The Monthly Packet." iSmo., 
28. cloth. 

The Tower Builders, and The Two Merchants. 

6d. 

Trust. By the Author of " Beginnings of Evil.** 

l8mo. 28. 

The Two Guardians ; or, Home in this World. By 

the Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe." Fifth edition. 
Crown 8yo. 08. 

" Nothing^ can be finer than the heroine ; an upright, truthful character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grare faults, yet full of deep feeling 
and true relu[ion; strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
affection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty."— CArtlr/ium Re- 
membrancer. 

The Voices of Harvest. By the Right Rev. 

R. Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Fcap. Sro., 8d. 

"An eloquent and religion-breathing little book, in which the manrellotts 
operations of the harvest are pointed out in Ijeautiful language, and occasion 
thence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of cultiTatmg the soul and 
heart, that we may reap the harvest of eternal \ia99\saesA."— Morning Post. 
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A Village Stoet for Village Maidens. In Three 

Parts. Susan, Esther, and Dorothy; or, the Three Starts in 
life. l8mo., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Voices of Christmas. A Tale. By Louis Sand. 

With an illustration by Dalziel. Fcap. Svo. 28. 

" We hare seldom seen a Christmas book which at>peared to us more tho- 
roughly successful. A hearty, English tale, full of piquancy and interest, with 
considerable humour, in whiai an under-current ofeamest feeling teaches one 
of the deepest truths of our religion." — EccUsiastic. 

Voyage to the Fortunate Isles. Is. ; cloth Is. 6d. 

An AUegorv of the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and storms, 
and each soul in a boat therein, with compass, sails, pilot, chart, &c. 



Was it a Dream P or, the Spirit of Evil-speaking — 

and Thk Nbw Churchyard; or. Whose will be the First 
Grave ? By the Author of " Amy Herbert." 1 s. 6d. ; paper, l s. 

The Wat through the Desert; or, the Caravan. 

By the Right Rev. R. Milmah, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Fcap. Svo. 6d.; cloth is. 

An Allegory, showing how we should walk here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 

Westeri^igh, and other Tales. By Mrs. G. J. 

Preston. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

The Widow and her Son; and other Tales. 

Translated from the German. By the late Rev. W. B. Flower. 
iSmo. 2s. 

The Wynnes ; or. Many Men, Many Minds. A 

Tale of every-day life. By the Author of •* Aggesden Vicar- 
age," &c. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of Dr. Allestree, Canon of Christ Church 

in 1 049 . By Bishop Fell. He lived during the Tumults in the 
leign of King Charles I. 3d. 

Life of Bishop Hacket. By Thomas Plume, D.D., 

and edited with large additions and copious notes by Macken- 
zie E. C. Walcott, B.D. Fcap. Svo. ss. 6d. 

Life of Nicholas Ferrar, Citizen of London in 

] 643. Abridged from the Memoir of Dr. Peckard, 1 790 . 1 Smo. , 
cloth, 2s. 
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Life of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

and Martyr. By the Rev. John Baines, S. John's College, 
Oxford. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 0d. 

" In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply tfaong^h he 
be to be revered by us all ; but one who can notice his defects as well as his 
Tirtues, cind on whose judgment therefore we can x€iy"—0)tford Herald, 

Life of Sister Rosalie. By the Author of <* Tales 

of Kirkbeck.** Second Edition. Cloth, is.; cheap edition, 6d. 

Lives of Eminent English Divines. By the 

Rev. W. H. Teale. With Engravings, 5s. j or each life sepa- 
rate, in paper covers. 

Life of Bishop Bull, Qd. Life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, is. 

Lives of Englishmen in Past Days. 

First Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 6d. 
Second Series : Kettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompesson, 

Bold. 6d. 
Third Series : Walton, Wotton, Earl of Derby, CoUingwood, 

Raffles, Exmouth. lOd. 
Fourth Series: Alfred the Great, Sir Thomas More, John 

Evelyn, is. 

In one volame, cloth, gilt, Ss. 6d. 

Memoir of the Rev. R. A. Suckling, with Cor- 
respondence. By the late Rev. I. Williams. New edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

" A well defined picture of a Christian Clergyman liring in these later days 
a life of faith, and harmi^ a marked influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge." — Guardian. 

Memoir of the Rev. H. Newland, M.A., Vicar 

of S. Marychurch, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 
By the Rev. R. N. Shutte, Rector of S. Mary Steps, Exeter. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holy Death 

OF Hklbn Inolis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A short tale to show that it does not require "some great thing to make a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action of every-day life, in one's 
usual trade or occupation, if done from the love of GOD and in His faith and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue." 

The Doctrine of the Cross. A Memorial of a 

Humble Follower of Christ. By the Author of " Devotions 
for the Sick Room." l8mo. is. 

Memoir of John Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicar of 

South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, 
M.A. is. 
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MemorUL of Euzabbth a . 4d. 

Memorial of M. E. D. and G. E. D. Brief notes 

of a CbriBtiaii life and Toy holy death. ByT. B. P. 6d. 

HYMNS AND POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. G. F. ALEXANDER. 

FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. 

Htmns for Little Children. 18mo. 6d. ; cloth, 

is. School edition, Sd. ; cloth, 6d. 
Accompanying Tones for ditto by Dr. Gaontlett. 2s. Od. 

Moral Songs. With Thirty-nine Vignette Illus- 

trations. ismo. 8d. j doth, 18. School edition, 8d. 

Narrative Hymns fob Village Schools. 18mo., 

wrapper, 3d. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto, 2s. 0d. 

Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Parts I. and II., each 0d. wrapper. Complete in one vol. 
cloth, is. 6d. 

Hymns, Descriptive and Devotional; for the 

Use of Schools. 2d. 

By the Author of " The Daily Life of a Christian 

Child." 
Daily Life of the Christian Child : a Poem, in 

which the duties of each day in a child's life are set forth. 
3d. in wrapper ; cheap edition, wrapper, Id. j on a sheet, 1 d. ; 
mounted on board, 6d. 

Verses for the Sundays and Holydays of the 

Christian Year. With eight illustrations. 28.; mo- 
rocco, 48. 

Verses for Christian Children on the Duties, 

Trials, and Tbmptations op thbir Dailt Livbs. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Rector of S. Nicholas*, 
Guildford. Second edition. 6d. 

Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

With Illustrations. 6d. 

Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

Illustrated by Dalziel. fid. 
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The Children's Bread. Verses on the Holy Com- 

muiiiou. Id. 

The Baptismal Name, and The Flower Garden. 

6d. 

The Ten Commandments, set in easy Verse, for 

Young Children to commit to memory. 6d. 

*' Applying: the spiritual sense of the Commandments in simple Tene.**— 
Sngitsh Revuno. 



Hymns for Children. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale, D.D. 3d. each Series, or bound together, is. 

First Series : Hymns for the Days of the Week, Hours, and 
Holy Days. 

Second Series : Hymns for Special Occasions— Church Duties, 
Privileges, and Festivals. 

Third Series : Hymns chiefly for the Saints* Days. 

Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and Enlarged edition. 6d. ' 

Hymns on the Catechism. By the late Rev. Isaac 

Williams, B.D. 6d., cloth is. 

Hymns for Infant Children; on Church, School, 

Baptism, and Belief, &c. id. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto, \ij the Rev. J. B. Dykes, is. 

Verses for Children and the Child-like. By 

F. E. Weatherley, M.A., author of " Muriel,*' &c. 6d. 

Last Sleep of a Christian Child : a Poem, show- 
ing how a Christian Child should meet death. 3d. in wrapper ; 
on a sheet, id. ; mounted on board, 6d. 

" Very touchingly wnXX&i.*'— English Reoieto, 

Prose Hymn for Children. By the Rev. W. J. 

Jenkins, Rector of Fillingham. Id., or 7s. per lOO. 

The Grandfather's Christmas Story. 6d. 

a true tale of a little boy who always kept In mind the SAVIOUR'S Loreand 
Presence. 

" Simply and touchingly told, in a strain likely to win the ear and heart of a 
young &^dL:'—SuffolkHerald. 

By the same author. 

The Mother's Easter Offering. 6d. 

A tale in Verse of GOD'S chastening hand in the death of young children, 
and the mother's submission. 

Old William ; or, the Longest Day. 6d. 

A tale in Verse of the good and unselfish use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 

^ _. ^ 
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POETRY. 

Athanasius, and other Poems. By a Fellow of a 

CoUegre. 38. 

" The writer possesses the historical as wdl as the poetical mind. His tone 
rereals his deep sympathy with andquitv. His strle of thought and versifica- 
tion frequently remind us agreeably of Mr. Ktblc —Gttardian. 

Annuals and Perennials; or. Seed-time and 

Harvest. By C. M. Waring. Demy Svo., beautiftQly illus- 
trated by Macqnoid. 5s. 

Verses for cTory Sunday in the Year, chiefly founded on the Collects. 
An nual in their use, Ptrtnnial in their antiquity. 

The Altar. By the late Rev. I. Williams, B.D., 

author of the " Cathedral.*' Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

This work consists of Meditations in Verse on the several parts of the 
Service for the Holy Communion, applying them to corresponding parts of the 
Passion of our LORD. 

The Advent Collects Paraphrased in Verse. 

By the Rev. T. R. J. Laughame, M.A. is. 

Christmas Eye, and other Poems. By Mrs. Cuth- 

bert Orlebar. ISmo. is. 

Claudia : the Days of Martyrdom. A Tale. 

By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

"Marked by a devotional spirit, pleasant to read, and unaffected. It con- 
tains a faithful picture of the early Chiu-ch and many of its customs, its tone of 
feeling, perils, acts of heroism, and devotion to CHRIST."— OJS^&rrf Herald. 

Daily Hymns. A Volume of Poems. By the late 

Venerable Archdeacon Evans, author of " Tales of the Ancient 
British Church.** Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Echoes from Old Cornwall. By the Rev. R. S. 

Hawker. Crown Sro. 2s. 6d. 

Echoes of our Childhood. By the Author of 

'* Everley," &c. Fcap. 4to. 28. 6d. 

"The prettiest book of nursery poems we have seen since the days of Jane 
Taylor's ever-memorable books.' —JI/im/A/y Packet. 
"A volume of simple and pleasing verses."— Gwarrfiaw. 

Gifts and Light. Church Verses. By the Rev. 

A. M. Morgan. Fcap. Sro. Ss. 
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Hymns of the Holt Feast. Square 24mo.| on 

tinted paper, and rubricated. 8d. 

Hymns and Lyrics fob the Seasons and Saints' 

DATS OF TBB Cburch. Bj the Rev. G. Moultrie. Fcap. 
8yo. 38. 6d. 

" In Mr. Moultrie's Tolume we have lighted upon an oasis in the desert. It is 
poetry, it is original poetry, and it is of very varied character.**— JL^itemry 
Ckurdftman. 

"Full of refined thought and pure religious feeling."— J?er/exnu'/!^. 

" One of the best, if not, indeed, the very best volume of sacred poetry we 
have seen for some jeaxsJ'—Standardt A/ril x8, X867. 

Hymns fob the Sick. By the late Key. J. M. 

Neale. 0d.; cloth, 18. 

Intended to set before the sick and suffering some of those sources of "strong 
consolation" which it has pleased GOD to lay up for them. 

The Intermediate State. A Poem. Dedicated 

(with permission from himself) to the late Aathor of *' The 
Christian Year.'* Fcap. 8to. is. 6d. 

Lyra Sanctorum; Lays for the Minor Festivals. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. Deane. Fcap. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

" We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure : it is agreeably sig- 
nificant 218 to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sufferings 
and celebrate the triiunphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
Chiu-ch. Many of the poems are singularly elegant and impressive."— ^ilftfmt:^ 
Post. 

Lays concerning the Early Church. By the 

Rev. J. F. Rassell. Fcap. Sto. Is. 6d. 

CONTENTS:— S. John's Torture; S. Ignatius; The Thundering Legion ; The 
Martyr's Funeral ; The Council of Nice ; S, Ambrose, &c. 

Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems. By 

Mary Benn. l3mo. 28. 

" There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Benn's Lays of the Hebrews. 
The ' Grave of Saul' would be creditable to any one, and there are other poems 
equally striking and melodious."— (rMamftan. 

A Martyr Bishop, and other Verses. By the 

Aathor of *' The Chorister Brothers.*' Fcap. 8to., cloth, ss. 

The Martyrdom of S. Polycarp. By the Rev. 

G. Moultrie. Svo. is. 

Memorialia Cordis: Sonnets and Miscellaneous 

Poems. By the Rev. C. I. Black. Fcap. Svo. ss. 6d. 

CONTENTS:— To the Memorypf W. Archer Butler; The Tomb of Swift; 
Famine of 1847; Rydal Mount; The Redbreast in Church; Gethsemane, &c. 
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Medlsyal Hymns, Sequences, and other Poems, 

translated by the Rev. J. H. Neale. Second Edition. 2s. 

The Nun of Enzklosteble $ a Legend of the 

Black Forest. By Mrs. T. Ogilyy, (n^e Bosanqnet.) Sa. 0d. 

Poems. By the Rev. Claude Magnay. New edit. 

witli additions. Fcap. 8yo. Ss. 0d. 

Poems. By C. A. M. W. Post.Svo. 5b. 

PlETAS PUERILIS ; or, Childhood's Path to Heaven , 
and other Poems. By the Rev. A. Evans. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

PiETAS Metrica. By the late Rev. T. M. HopkinSi 
Incumbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. Fcap. Svo. ss. Od. 

Preparatiyes for Death. Being Selections from 

the Poems of Bishop Ken. ismo. is. 

River Reeds. By the Author of " Beatrice." Fcap. 

Svo. ss. 6d. 

Sacred Memories : The Athanasian Creed, Metri- 
cally Paraphrased, and other Poems. By the Rev. Francis 
Phillott, M.A., S. John's College, Oxford. Crown Svo., 
2s. J cloth, 2s. 6d. ^. _ " 

Songs and Ballads for Manufacturers. By 

the late Rev. J. M. Neale. 3d.' 

The Sword, and the Cross. By the Rev. J. O. 

Dakeyne. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

" Commend themsdves to the reader more by their spiritual import, yet they 
are not wanting; in passages oif considerable force and beauty."— JV^mtM^/Vt/. 

Sonnets and Verses, from Home and Parochial 

Life. By the Rev. H. K. Cornish. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Solitary ; or, a Lay from the West. With other 

Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and enlarged edition. 4d. 
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BOOKS AT 2d. EACH. 
Annandale; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A 

Welsh TUe. 

The Boy Maetye. A Tale of Norwich, a.d. 1137. 

The Brother's Sacrifice ; or, a Soldier's Gene- 
rosity Rewarded. By Miss Bani>iir7. 

The Gat and her Kittens; a Fable on Disobe- 
dience and Mischief. 

The Child's Mission ; a True Tale of the influence 

of a very young and dying Child in the Conversion of her 
mother from Sin to Holiness. 

Dishonesty, and the Loss of Character which follows 

it. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

The Dumb Boy; showing how, though Dumb, he 

felt the influence of our Holy Rdigion. By Selina Bunbory. 

Edward Morris ; a Tale of Cottage Life. By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 

A Few Prayers and a Few Words about Prayer. 

By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 

How to be Useful and Happy ; a Few Words of 

Advice, with Rules for a Young Person. By the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 

I AM 80 Happy ; or, the Reward of Sorrow borne 

Religiously. By Bliss Bunbury. 

Little Stories for Little Children. 

CONTENTS :—The Little Herd Boy ; The Sensible Elephant ; The Starlinff ; 
Sleep and Death ; The Wooden Tutg ; The Flowers, the Field, and the Pean. 

The Little Lace Girl; a Tale of Lrish Industry, 

By the Author of " The Conceited Pig.*' 

LuoyFord; or. Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage 

to the Holy Land. 

Mary Wilson; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 
Margaret Hunt; or, the Patient and Forgiying 

School-Girl. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 
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TWOPENCE. 

Minnie Haslem ; ot, the Benefit of haying Some- 

thingrtodo. 

Fattie Geahame ; or. School Trials, Learning, and 

Benefits. 

The Ratens; a Fairy Tale. By the Author of 

"The Conceited Pig.'* 

Rose Eglinton; or^ The Stolen Child. By the late 

Rev. W. B. Flower. 

The Sprained Ancle; or, the Punishment of 

ForgetftaOness. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig.*' 

Story of a Promise that was Kept. 

Story of a Primrose ; wherein is shown the Result 

of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindness is given. 

The Stray Donkey ; a Lesson on Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. By a Donkey himself. 

Tale of a Tortoise, with its Adventures ; and 

A Stort ov King Alfred thb Grbat. 

The Two Sheep ; a Lesson from the Adventures of 

an Erring or Stray Sheep. 

William Dale ; or, The Lame Boy. 



^ 



BOOKS AT dd. EACH. 

The Blind Curate's Child. By Selina Bunbury. 

Daisy. By Selina Hancock. 

The Fairy Pera ; or the Snowdrops. 

Glimpse of the Unseen. 

Sampson the Fisherman, and his Son. By Selina 

Bunbury. 

S. Andrew's Day ; or, the Brother's Influence. By 

the Author of " The Sunbeam." 

Two Christmas Eves. 

Willie Morgan. A Tale for Good Friday. By a 

Clergyman's Daughter. 
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BOOKS AT 4d. EACH. 

The late Bev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 

Erick's Gbate ; or. How a faithful Russian Servant 

laid down his life for his Master.— Thb Hblmsman of Lakb 
Erik ; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning^ Ship. — ^Thb 
Plague of 1605 at Eyam, in Derbyshire, and how it was met. 

The Dream of S. Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage; andTBB Cross of Constantinb. 

The Legend of S. Dorothea, Virgin and Martyr, 

of Csesarea. 

The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 

Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faith of its 
Bishop ; and, Thb Dbath of Julian, the Apostate Emperor, 
A.D. 303, the fearfol Tale of one who renounced his Christian 
Faith. 

The Two Huts. An Allegory. 



The Bev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. 
A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk j or. How 

the Yateshull Boys ei^oyed that Day. 

Beating the Bounds ; its Religious Meaning and 

Origin, as taught at Yateshull. 

Hallowmas Eye; or, a ConYersation on Old Church 

Legends and Customs. 

The Singers; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 

Church Choir. 

The Wake; or. How the Dedication Feast of 

Yateshull Church was kept. 

The Bonfire; or. How the Fifth of Noyember 

was kept at Yateshull. 

The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 

^ -^ 
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FOURPENCB. 

The late Bev. E. MONBO, M.A. 
The Cottaqe in the Lanb; or the Sad Effects of 

Indedaioa of CSiaracter. 

The Dbunkard'8 Bot; or» God's Help in Mis- 

fbrtime. 
The Railboad Boy; or. True Peace in Suffering. 

Annie's Gbate; or, More than Feeling required in 

l^e Religion. 

BoBEBT Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 

Maby Coopeb ; or, Choosing One's Own Path in Life. 

Dick, the Haymakeb. 

Walteb, the Conyict. 

The Tale of a Cotton Gown. Manchester Life. 

The Bev. H. D. PEABSON. 
Hugh ; or, the Influence of Christian Art. 
Holy Stone; a Story of Two Penitents : showing 

what real Repentance is. 

Sibyl Mabchant ; or, The Strengthening and Re- 
freshing of the Sool under Trials. 

Little Ruth Gbay ; or, the Effect of a Good Ex- 
ample even by a Little Child. 

Old Oliveb Dale. 



Annie's Cboss; or, «I wish I was God's Child." 

A Tale. 
Annie Mebton ; or, the Child of Mercy. By Selina 

Hancock. 

Amy, the King's Daughter. 
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FOURPENCE. 

Autumn and Spbino; 

Alice Parker ; or, the Tea Driukiog. By the Au- 
thor of" Susan Carter,'* &c. 

The Boy Prince of Mercia. A Tale of the 

Heptarchy. 

The Choristers of S. Mart's. A Legend of 

Christmas-tide, a.d. circa 1143. By W. S. Rockstro. 

The Chorister's Fall. 

A tale of a Chorister whose vanity led Mm to fall, but who was enabled to 
rejoice in the illness which brought him to repentance. 

Cornelie ; or, Self-will. By Selina Hancock. 
The Corner-stone. An account of the Laying 

the Foundation-stone of a Church. 

A Day's Misfortunes, or Try Again; or, the 

Benefit of Perseverance and Gk>od Temper. By the late Rev. 
W. B. Flower. 

A Day's Pleasure; or, the Consecration of the 

District Church. By the Author of " Susan Carter." 

The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest. 

By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 

A story of the union between Saxons and Normans. 

Ellen Mbyrick ; a Story on False Excuses. By 

the Rev. W. B. Heygate. 

Eve Godsmaree. By Selina Hancock. 

The Father's Hope ; or, the Wanderer Returned. 

By the Author of " Going Abroad." 

Gabriel's Dream and Waking. By the Author 

of "The Chamois Hunter," "The Cross-bearer," &c. 

George Maungs ; or, the Sunday Truant. By the 

Author of «• Susan Carter," "The Secret," " Old Betty," &c. 

Harold. A Ghost Story with a Moral. By the 

Author of " The Little Gardeners." 

Island Choir; or, the Children of the Child Jesus. 
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FOURPENCE. 

John Bobton; or, a Word in Season. By Mrs. 

J. S. Henslow. 

KiTTY-ScBANNlNG. A Tale for London Boys. 

Legend of the Land of Flies. 

Legend of S. Chbisiopheb. 

Little Maby; or, the Captain's Gold King. By 

Selina Bunbniy. 

The Little Minebs ; a Fairy Tale of an Explosion 

in a Mine. By the Bev. W. Gresley. 

The Lost One Found. A true Story of the Bap- 
tism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 

Lily of the Valley. By F. B. 
Little Walteb, the Lame Chobisteb. 

A tale, to show the great importance of each one's individual example for 
ffood or ror evil. 

My Dbeam. a true account of a Dream of the 

Heavenly Jerusalem, with the lesson of purify in heart, 
needed for all to see God. 



Memobial of Elizabeth A- 



Memoib of Helen Inglis. 

Miss Peck's Adventubes ; or, the folly of going 

out of our own sphere of Duty. By the Author of "The Con- 
ceited Pig.»» 

Miss Chesteb's Wobk. By F. A. H. 

OuB Little Kathleen. By Selina Hancock. 

Pay Next Week. By Anna B. F. Leigh Spencer, 

author of *' The Co- Heiress of Willingham.*' 

Pebseyebance. a Tale for Working Girls. 
The Pbide of Rose Lynn. By Selina Hancock. 
Rags and Tattebs. By the Author of " Everley.** 
Ruth Digby. By the Author of " Trevenan Court,'* 

&c. 
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FOURPENCE. 

The Secret ; a Tale of Christmas Decorations. 

By the Author of " Susan Carter.** 

Strength and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 

" A pretty Story of Factory Life, exhibiting what may be done by kind and 
zealous ministerial watchfulness and superintendence."— C^i^iro/ youmal. 

Upward and Onward. A Story for Girls. 
Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A 

Tale of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in rery humble life. 

The Young Anglers of Vichy. By the Author 

of •• Willie Grant ; or. Honesty is the best Policy.** 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 

BOOKS AT 6d. EACH. 

Angels. By Mrs. Stone, author of " God's Acre." 
Ben's Angel. By the Author of "Neddie's Care/' 

" Tiny Pollie*8 Ups and Downs/* &c. 

Bettt Corn well and her Grandchildren ; or, 

the Path of Obedience. 

Bishop's Visit. By the Author of the "Bishop's 

LitUe Daughter.'* 

Charley's Trip to the Black Mountain. 
Charlotte Drew's Pinch. 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal effects ef the first step In disobedience to 
parents, and of choosing bad companions at schooL 

Easy Tales for Little Children. With En- 
gravings, and in Large Tjrpe. 

John's Disobedience ; Fanny's Birthday ; Little Mary's Fall ; Susan's Cross 
Behaviour ; The Lost Child ; The Tom Frock ; &c. 

Edna Grant ; or. Never Lonely. 

Ellen Ashton ; or, the Light of Christ's Love. 
By c. h. m. 

The Everlasting Hills; an Allegory. 

The Fair and the Confirmation; a Lesson to 

thoughtless village girls on lightly treating God*s holy 
ordinance. 
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SIXPENCE. 

Thr Foundling; a Tale of the Times of S. Vincent 

de Paul. 

The Force op Habit ; or, the Story of Widow 

Monger. By F. C. Lefiroy. 

The Garden in the Wilderness ; or, the Church 

of Christ in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 




George Foster, the Page. By the Author of 

'* Sasannah.*' 

George Turner, the London Apprentice; or, 

'Tis Good to be Honest and True. 

Honor Delapont ; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, 

and its Answer. By the Author of " Sonsetting." 
Joey ; or, the Story of an Old Coat. By the late 

Rev. E. Monro. 

Jot in Duty. By the Author of " The Master of 
Churchill Abbots, and his little Friends," and ** Play and 
Earnest." 

Legend of Golden Water. 

Little Stories for Little Children. With 

Engravings, and in large Type. 

Mary Mansfield; or, the Life and Trials of a 

Country Girl. 

Mercy Downer ; or Church and Chapel. Wrapper. 
The Mirrors; a Story for Children. 

A story of a little Girl, who was taught by our LORD'S parables to see thin^ 
eternal, of which all things here are but the pictures or emblems. 

Millie's Journal. Edited by the Author of ** Gentle 

Influence.** 

Is the plain unvarnished Narrative, or Toumal, of a young and well edu* 
cated English Girl, who accompanied her family into the Far West, Macomb, 
Illinois. U.S. 

Midsummer Eve. By the late Rev. E. Monro. 

A tale of the fideli^ of a young girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
her influence for good on the father and others. 

The Mystery of Marking; or, Christian Respon- 
sibility. By the Right Rey. R. Milman, Bishop of Calcatta. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how to work out the Pattern of 
our Lord and Saviour in themselves. 
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SIXPENCE. 

Nanny : a Sequel to ** Harry and Archie." By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 

Nelly Upton's Trials ; or, The Hidden Path. By 

the Author of" Streiigrth and Weakness," &c. 

Never Too Late to Mend ; or, the Two Fortune 

Tellers. By the Author of ** WiUie Grant. »» 

A tale for vill^e eirls. of encouragement to persevere in the course of true 
religion, and to nnd In that the best way to be useful and happy. 

The Neglected Opportunity. 

Nine Shillings a Week; or. How Rachel Down 

kept House. 

Old Betty. A Sketch from Real Life. In two parts, 

6d. each. 

An Old Woman's Stoby ; or, Trust in Trial. By 

Nona Bellairs. 

The Path of Life. By the Author of the « Seven 

Corporal Works of Mercy." 

Peter Noble the Royalist. An Historical Tale 

of the 17th Century. By the Author of "The Apple Blossom." 

Philip Bezant ; or. Is Revenge Sweet ? By the 

Author of " likes and Dislikes."* 

The Post-office Window; being a Tale of the 

Night School. By the Author of " Likes and Dislikes." 

The Precious Stones of the King's House: 

an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 

Rachel Ashbuhn ; a Story of Real Life. By the 

Author of " Harry and Walter." 

Ready and Desirous ; or, A Lent's Lessons. Se- 
cond Edition. 

Recollections of a Soldier's Widow. 

A true tale ; related as told bv the Widow herself. She followed the for- 
tunes of the 28th Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
CopeiUiagen, Corunna, and Barossa. 

The Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 
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SIXPENCE. 

The Shepherds of Bethlehem: a Story of the 

Nativity of oar Lord. 

Sister's Care; or, How a very young girl took care 

of her little orphan sister. By the Aathor of ** Michael the 
Chorister." 

Stories on the Lord's Prater. By the Author 

of " Amy Herbert.** 

Susan Spellman : a Tale of the Trials she met with 

in the SUk Mills at Horton. 

Sunset Reverie; an Allegory: in which Mirth 

and Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 
Sunsetting ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of 

happiness, peace, and contentment. 

The Threefold Promise and the Threefold 

Blkssino. Published in aid qf the Ponds of the Mission 
Church, S. Georgre in the East, London. 

Trebursaye School ; or, the Power of Example. 

A Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 

The Two Birthdays, and other Tales. A packet 

of Six Reward Books. By the Aathor of ** Harold, a Ghost 
Story with a Moral.*' 

The Twins. A Tale of Warning to Boys ; showing 

the misery caased by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 

The Two Friends ; or, Charley's Escape. 

A tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warainj? of his sudden 
dea^. 

The Vicar's Guest. By Ada Cambridge. 
Willie Collins and the Pony Frosty. By 

B. E. B. 

Young Churchman's Alphabet. The leading 

events of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with ao 
engraving to each letter. 

The Young Soldiers, or, the Double Birthday ; 

and other Tales. In a Packet, or cloth. 
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